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Double Cross Roads 


HE Russian Bolshevik has always been represented 

by the world’s cartoonists as a bearded figure carrying 
a smoking bomb. But no revolutionary Bolshevik ever 
hurled a bomb that exploded with more shattering effect 
than that which was detonated in Berlin and Moscow on 
Monday night. In what must surely be the biggest single 
piece of perfidy in history, Soviet Russia has betrayed all 
its principles, encouraged the aggressors and double- 
crossed those who were trying to be her friends in Western 
Europe. No amount of ideological perfume will avail to 
remove the smell that will for ever hang about the name 
of Bolshevik. 

Until Monday it was assumed that Soviet Russia had 
almost taken her place in the Peace Front against aggres- 
sion. Even so, the diplomatic position was dangerous and 
precarious. There was every indication of Nazi Germany’s 
resolve, come what might, to commit aggression against 
Poland, in spite of the clear determination of Britain and 
France to honour their pledges to support the victim. 
The reason for Hitler’s refusal to be shaken by the 
apparent strength of the Peace Front became apparent 
shortly before midnight on Monday, when the German 
official wireless announced that Germany and Russia had 
agreed to sign a non-aggression pact. Nothing was then 
announced of the terms of the pact. But even on the most 
favourable possible interpretation of Russia’s action, it was 
a very dangerous manceuvre, since it so greatly inflated 
the spirits of the German extremists. Nevertheless, there 
Were many in London and Paris on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day who were disposed to take the view that the shock to 
the Peace Front was only moderate. There was much justi- 
fication for this view. It seemed inconceivable that Stalin 
should be ready to stake the future of his regime on the 
Fuehrer’s promise. Moreover, there were protestations 
from Moscow that the negotiations with Germany would 
take a considerable time and that there was no reason why 
the conversations with Britain and France should not con- 
tinue. It was even possible, for two days, to enjoy the 
matchlessly humorous spectacle of Herr von Ribbentrop, 
the only begetter of the Anti-Comintern pact, hastening to 
the Kremlin to grasp the hand of Stalin, Secretary of the 
Communist Party. 

Any comfort thus derived was utterly dispelled when it 
became apparent on Thursday that the terms of the treaty 
were wholly favourable to the Germans. Russia has 
promised not to fight Germany or to join in attacking her 
or to support her enemies or to join any combination 
directly or indirectly aimed against her. In these circum- 
stances there seems to be no remaining possibility of 
Russian adherence to the Peace Front, on any terms. 

It cannot be disguised that this treaty is a very severe 
set-back to the diplomacy that Great Britain and France 
have been pursuing since last March. It encourages the 
Nazis to go further on their path of aggression and makes 
it less possible to restrain them if they do. Already, it is 
reported, Roumania has declared her intention of remaining 
neutral in a war between Germany and Poland. And the 
sinister von Papen is on his way to try to shake the 
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steadfastness of Turkey. Poland, in fact, is isolated, and the 
only way in which her allies can go to her assistance is by 
assaulting Germany’s western defences. 

Yet the announcement of the pact has completely failed 
in what appears to have been its main immediate aim, to 
disrupt the Anglo-Franco-Polish alliance and persuade the 
two Western Powers to back out of their obligations. That 
was mace perfectly clear by the admirably firm com- 
munigué issued by the British Cabinet on Tuesday. French 
opinion is shocked but unshaken, and reports from 
Warsaw reveal no flaw in Poland’s determination. 

Nor are the diplomatic effects of the treaty wholly on 
one side. One immediate effect has been to end, once and 
for all, the prospect of a military alliance between Germany 
and Japan. Japanese comment, in fact, is bitter. If the 
Peace Front is broken so is the Triangle. Japan is now free 
of commitments, and the utter discrediting of the Army’s 
ideas on foreign policy may powerfully assist in arriving at 
an accommodation with Britain. In Spain, too, where the 
crusade against Communism has been taken seriously, the 
effect has certainly not been to encourage Franco to desert 
his neutrality. And all over the world, Hitler has lost his 
most powerful propagandist weapon, his pose as the 
champion of civilisation against Bolshevist chaos. 

Stalin’s motives must be left for History to unravel. 
Fear of being involved in a war that might bring his 
regime down played some part in them, as also did the 
desire to be the balancing factor in Europe. These are 
ambitions that can easily be forgiven. But to advance them 
by putting his country in pawn to Hitler is dangerous in 
the extreme. And to choose this method at this time is 
almost the same thing as provoking a world war with the 
deliberate object of bleeding European civilisation to death. 
It is an act of perfidy, infamy and criminal irresponsibility 


Agenda for Preparedness—IX 


Industrial 


HE war-time labour problem, in its broadest terms, 
is set by the necessity to do more work with fewer 
men. In Great Britain it is intensified and complicated by 
the fact that even after a sufficient number of men have 
been withdrawn from industry to provide for the personnel 
requirements of the armed forces; and when the necessary 
adjustments have been made in industry to provide for the 
vastly augmented war-time needs of those forces and the 
(perhaps slightly) reduced consumption requirements of 
the civil population; there still remains the necessity not 
merely to maintain but to expand production for the export 
market in order to provide some of the foreign exchange 
requirements of a country whose dependence on outside 
resources is enormously increased by the exigencies of 
war. Numerically the man-power problem is formidable. 
Military conscription being applied at the outset, it may 
be possible to absorb into the fighting forces in two years 
some 6,000,000 men, or half the present gainfully occu- 
pied male population. The experience of the last war, 
when 4,900,000 men entered the forces in 51 months, sug- 
gests the feasibility of such a transfer. Thus all the per- 
sonnel requirements of industry will have to be met with 
half the number of men now available, reinforced by all 
women, older men and boys capable of working. 


Thus two of the main categories of the problem emerge 
at once—the allocation of men between the fighting forces 
and the home front and the reinforcement of the latter 
from outside sources. The others are the distribution of 
workers according to the urgency of the work to be done 
and the maximisation of output by available workers. The 
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beyond calculation. It provides a tragically clear demon- 
stration that there will be no safeguard for the ordinary 
decencies of international life so long as any dictatorship, of 
whatever superficial ideological hue, is allowed to remain. 

Meanwhile we are left with the threat of imminent war. 
In every country preparations go forward, in England not 
least, and the public lives in hourly expectation of the final 
blow falling. King Leopold of the Belgians, the Pope. and 
President Roosevelt have all made last-minute appeals that 
reason may prevail. But it is not encouraging to reflect that 
their success depends entirely on the effect they have on a 
single mind, abnormal at any time and now flushed with 
success. 

If war comes, it will not be fought for Danzig or for 
Poland. It will be fought for the right to live in peace. to 
pursue the ends of human welfare untroubled by the con- 
stant necessity to divert resources and attention to the 
sterile purposes of defence. If the conditions under which 
war is engaged are less satisfactory to Britain and France 
than they might have been, the change is nevertheless not 
decisive. The overwhelming naval superiority of the 
democracies is untouched; their position of potential 
superiority in the air is little affected; and on land the odds 
are not heavy enough to secure success for the attackers. 

Yet that we should be faced with such a heavy struggle 
is a shameful burden placed by the bankruptcy of states- 
manship on the shoulders of the people. Over and over 
again we have been given the chance of stopping the rot 
at infinitely smaller risk. But we have let the League of 
Nations die, and even its bastard offspring the Peace Front 
is barely alive. The bravery and endurance of the common 
people will now have to pay heavily for the utter lack ot 
courage and foresight in those who have held the high 
offices of state during the past eight years. 


Man Power 


work of rapidly expanding the Army, Navy and A'r Force 
will commence with the outbreak of war. The list of 
reserved occupations already in existence will then become 
effective, and will presumably be revised at frequent in- 
tervals as the actual war needs take shape and are modi- 
fied. Careful forecasting should at least ensure that skilled 
men whose value in industry is greater than their effective- 
ness with the forces will be made available to do certain 
types of work. But that will not be enough. It will be 
necessary to see that the particular tasks which they per- 
form are essential. Persuasion will give the ideal and 
compulsion the least desirable method of effecting the 
transfer, with the indirect damping down of inessential 
activities through the control of material supplies as a con- 
venient and effective intermediate device. 

Reinforcement of available labour will be necessary at the 
same time. In the last war the gap left by the men 
who went into the defence forces was filled in a variety of 
ways. A total of about 1,300,000 persons came from the 
natural growth in the population, from immigration, the 
employment of boys and old men and the absorption of 
the unemployed. This time the natural growth would not 
be so great (though there still is a natural growth in men 
and women of the working ages); but more than offsetting 
that is the greater volume of unemployment. ‘There is also 
a larger reserve of women. In the census of 1911 the total 
number of women in the age group 15-65 was 13.3 millions, 
of whom about 5.4 millions were occupied. Of the remain- 
ing 8 millions about half were married women, and if 
3 millions of these are taken to be fully occupied by home 
duties, there remained a maximum potential reserve ava. 
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able for whole-time or part-time work of 5 millions. The 
number of women workers in industry actually increased 
between 1914 and 1918 by 1,660,000, and there was 
doubtless a further increase outside industry. The figures 
of the census of 1931 lead to the conclusion that this 
reserve is now a million larger. Thus in 1914-18 there 
were recruits to industry from these two sources of at least 
3 millions, and in another war the figure might be well 
over 4 millions. 

The fact that the number available to fill the gap left 
by those men who enter the forces is rather larger than it 
was in 1914 does not remove the need for fuller use of 
available personnel. The necessity for more continuous and 
more intensive work will remain; the highest degree of 
mobility of labour compatible with efficiency will have to 
be aimed at; and all artificial restrictions on output will 
have to be removed. The last-named point to some extent 
comprehends the other three. The chief agencies imposing 
artificial restrictions on output now are the trade unions. 
This is the service which they properly perform in the 
interests of organised labour in peace time. But they cannot 
be carried out as usual in the exceptional circumstances of 
war. Not only must the unions recognise new principles 
to fit the new situation, but detailed plans of the war-time 
machinery must be drawn up with their positive co- 
operation. In fact, dilution of labour, that bitter pill whose 
very name produces wry faces among trade unionists, will 
have to be compounded ready for swallowing. 

As defined by Mr Humbert Wolfe in his historic volume 
on labour problems in the last war, dilution of labour 
means “to add to the numbers of skilled men large 
reinforcements of unskilled or lesser skilled persons 
whose work they would in a sense supervise.”” When dilu- 
tion becomes a reality, trade union restrictions and privi- 
leges which artificially control the entry of new men into 
skilled occupations are suspended. The work to be done is 
so arranged, and processes so subdivided, that all tasks 
which are in any way capable of being performed by 
unskilled or semi-skilled men are handed over to them, 
and only the key points are left in the hands of the skilled. 
In essence, dilution is a precise scientific process. In prac- 
tice it has centred around the “ suspension of trade union 
practices.” The means have been confused with the end. 

The unions are bound to require guarantees that such 
exceptional arrangements as are made are for the duration 
of the war only; that the control of labour shall be accom- 
panied by the control of profits and food prices; that per- 
manent wages shall not be adversely affected by war-time 
changes—in short, that the whole system shall be operated 
in such a way as to assure to labour adequate safeguards 
and a due return for the surrender of its privileges. It is 
plain that complete restoration of pre-war conditions will 
not be possible. Experience at the end of the last war, when 
it was claimed that wage scales in certain branches of 
engineering were stabilised at an effective level below that 
of 1914, indicated the type of difficulty which is likely to 
arise. The most that can be safely guaranteed is that similar 
pay will be granted for similar work—not that the whole 
Structure of industry will be restored to its pre-war outline. 
There is one pre-eminently desirable way of ensuring that 
such demands as are reasonable and possible are met. The 
workers through their trade unions must co-operate freely 
and at once in the planning of schemes and safeguards. 

The detailed matters which must be settled fall within 
the specific province of trade union experts and nego- 
tiators. For example, the modification of the existing pro- 
vision that only men with definite qualifications may 
perform certain classes of work requires a review of ap- 
Prenticeship regulations, of the possibility of enlarging the 
definition of “approved experience,” and of the rules 
governing admission to skilled unions. In addition there 
are a multitude of highly technical inter-union questions 
concerning the particular provinces of specific classes of 
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skilled men and the adjustment of the dividing lines to 
conform to the criterion of maximum output per head. 
The ratio of skilled to unskilled men must be revised, 
restrictions on hours of work adjusted and closed-shop 
regulations re-examined. 


Naturally, not all the labour problems of the next war 
will be of a technical and detailed nature. The most highly 
skilled trade union official is not specifically concerned 
with forecasts as to how many additional women will be 
available for industrial work and in what regions they will 
be found. Nor is he the person best fitted to calculate what 
degree of transference will be necessitated by air bombing 
or at what phase of the trade cycle this country will find 
itself when the war begins. These are contingent facts to 
be provided for by intelligent anticipation and flexibility 
of policy rather than by detailed planning. 

There would be no necessity to labour the point that the 
greatest positive contribution can be made by the trade 
unions if, in fact, there were any sign of present readiness 
on their part to do the job. But there is no such sign. In 
the spring of the present year the General Council of the 
Trades Unions Congress produced a scheme, which was 
submitted to the Ministry of Labour, for a series of 
National Industrial Committees which would deal in war 
time with questions of wages, hours, working conditions 
and mobility of labour. It was suggested that these com- 
mittees, which would be representative of both employers 
and unions, should be consulted when Government con- 
tracts were placed or schemes for the enlargement of indus- 
trial output were under consideration. The plan dealt in 
considerable detail with questions of procedure and made 
it plain that the proposed organisation would be on an 
industrial basis and involve only a minimum of interfer- 
ence by the T.U.C. in the affairs of the individual unions. 
It provided for a National Committee on each industry in 
which joint negotiating machinery at present exists and 
for further regional committees where these were con- 
sidered necessary. There were even suggestions for the 
application of the new provisions to industries and em- 
ployers outside the present negotiation schemes, and for 
bringing unorganised trades under control. But of dilution 
there was no word. 

It would be unfair to place on the unions all the blame 
for what can only be called the failure to prepare for the 
labour problem of the next war. It is understood that 
invitations were issued by the Government some months 
ago to both employers and unions to submit their sugges- 
tions. This fact does not absolve the Government and the 
Ministry of Labour in particular from their portion of the 
responsibility for the fact that no adequate preparation 
seems to have been made. Nor can a reply such as that 
made by the T.U.C. be taken as anything more than the 
first step towards detailed dilution plans. If these plans 
are not forthcoming soon the blame will have to be placed 
not only on the unions and the Government, but also upon 
the employers’ association, who seem to have done less than 
either of the other two agencies concerned. 

Dilution of labour is necessarily a difficult and compli- 
cated business requiring both a firm and positive general 
policy and meticulous attention to a mass of technical 
detail. The sort of details concerned have been enumerated 
above, but the application of the categories to each parti- 
cular industry with due reference to its present structure, 
its war-time function and its potentialities of expansion has 
not been attempted. It is a vast task, but if a war comes 
there will be no way of avoiding it. Yet there is little 
evidence of preparation of a character calculated to arouse 
confidence in the avoidance of a repetition of the con- 
fusion and cross-purposes which occupied many months 
of the last war before dilution was accepted in principle. 
And even after such an acceptance the working out of 
detailed schemes requires months of intensive study. There 
is, in fact, a huge gap to be filled on the home front. 
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The Panama Canal’s Jubilee 


N August 15, 1914, the Panama Canal was formally 
Bo: to commerce, an event of sufficient importance 
to create a stir even in the prevailing atmosphere of war. 
To the schoolboy of to-day, who takes the canal’s existence 
for granted, it must seem astonishing that so obviously 
desirable a project has only just celebrated its silver 
jubilee ; this feeling is doubtless shared by the spirit of 
the Portuguese navigator Antonio Galvao, who published 
a book in 1550 describing four possible routes for a canal 
across the isthmus. Yet in point of fact it needed the 
vigorous determination of the United States Government 
to get the work finished even 45 years after the completion 
of its counterpart at Suez. 

The difficulties were not primarily technical, though the 
engineers had some hard problems to solve ; they were 
mainly financial, medical and political. In 1879 Ferdinand 
de Lesseps secured the formation of a company to con- 
struct a sea-level canal at Panama, and at the second 
attempt the shares were floated on the market in 1880. 
After two years of survey work plans were drawn up and 
construction began. Progress was slow, however, largely 
because of the heavy toll taken by yellow fever ; it is said 
that every yard of the stretch completed by this company 
cost a human life. The extravagance and corruption of the 
management also became notorious, and although it was 
decided to reduce the work by building locks, operations 
were suspended in 1889 when the company became bank- 
rupt. It had already spent nearly 1,300 million francs, 
against de Lesseps’s original estimate of 658 millions. 

Meanwhile the United States Government, not relishing 
the prospect of a canal controlled by Europeans, had been 
negotiating for an alternative route through Nicaragua. A 
treaty was actually concluded in 1884, but failed to secure 
the two-thirds majority of the Senate necessary for ratitica- 
tion. After the appointment of several commissions, how- 
ever, and much political and diplomatic manceuvring, a 
Bill was introduced into Congress in 1901 to authorise 
the construction of the Nicaraguan canal. This so alarmed 
the new company which had taken over the uncompleted 
works at Panama that they offered to sell all their assets 
for $40 millions, and this proposal was accepted by the 
United States. 

The United States were thus left without a rival, but 
the concession from the Colombian Government was on 
the point of expiry, and in 1903 the Colombian Senate 
refused to ratify the agreement which was negotiated for 
a new one. The scheme might have had to be abandoned 
had it not been for a very timely revolt by the inhabitants 
of Panama, whose independence was hastily recognised by 
the United States. The new Republic then granted its 
champion full sovereignty over the canal zone for a cash 
payment of $10 millions and an annual rental of $250,000. 

President Theodore Roosevelt decided that the canal 
could best be built by direct labour, and entrusted the 
control to the Corps of Engineers. Thanks largely to the 
efforts of Dr Gorgas in fighting the yellow fever, work 
proceeded steadily and was completed in almost exactly 
the estimated time. The total cost incurred up to the 
opening date, including the payment to the French com- 
pany, was $366,650,000, and this also conformed closely 
to the estimates. Since then considerable sums have been 
spent on improvements, notably widening ; after deducting 
the amounts provided for depreciation and adding $129 
millions for interest during the construction period the 
book cost to the United States Treasury on June 30, 1938, 
stood at $508 millions. 

The effectiveness of this outlay as a means of shortening 
voyages may be seen from the following table, which shows 
the number of nautical miles saved by using the canal 


instead of an all-sea route : — 


From 
To Liverpool New York New Orleans 
San Francisco ...... 5,006 7,873 8,868 
Valparaiso ......... 1,540 3,747 4,742 
Wellington, N.Z.... 1,564 2,493 3,488 


The saving is naturally greatest for voyages between the 
East and West coasts of North America, a fact of which 
the railroads have become painfully aware. 

With such advantages to offer, the canal soon attracted 
a considerable share of the traftic, though at the outset its 
volume was inevitably curtailed by the war. In the year 
to June 30, 1924, the net tonnage of its shipping 
exceeded 26 millions, and, for the first time, was slightly 
higher than that recorded by the Suez Canal. Since then 
it has remained remarkably steady, with a peak of 30 
millions in the fiscal year 1929-30, and has fallen below 
25 millions in only two years. The figures for Suez, on the 
other hand, have shown a rising tendency and latterly 
have been mainly between 30 and 35 millions. 

A glance at the map shows that rivalry between the two 
canals is not restricted to the statistical field. For many 
journeys—e.g. between England and the Far East—each 
can offer about the same saving in distance, so that they are 
economic competitors also. The choice between them does 
not, however, depend simply on which route is the shorter, 
for there are many other factors to be taken into account, 
such as the traffic with intermediate ports, the cost of re- 
fuelling and the charges made by the canals themselves. 
Suez generally offers better prospects for trading en route, 
but oil is cheaper at Panama and the dues there are lower. 

This last point raises questions of considerable import- 
ance, especially in view of the different systems of adminis- 
tration. Comparison is made more difficult by the fact 
that net tonnages are calculated differently by the two 
administrations, but any allowance under this head would 
probably be in favour of Panama; it certainly could not 
offset the fact that, despite several reductions, the charges 
at Suez are Ss. 9d. per net ton for laden vessels and 
2s. 104d. for unladen, against 90 cents and 72 cents at 
Panama. The discrepancy becomes all the more striking in 
view of the fact that operating expenses at Panama are 
increased by the existence of locks, and that the capital 
cost was far greater—the figures for expenditure up to 
the date of opening were 433 million francs for Suez and 
367 million dollars for Panama (about £17 millions and 
£75 millions). 

The direct return to the United States Government 
from the Panama Canal may have been relatively small, 
but they have no cause to regret their venture. Their ship- 
ping stood to gain most from the canal, not merely because 
they would make most use of it, but also because the 
saving in distance would usually be greater. This has 
strengthened the competitive power of their manufac- 
turers, particularly in the Far Eastern markets. 

The United States have in fact consistently made more 
use of the canal than any other country. In 1937-38 their 
ships carried nearly 10 million tons of cargo, out of a 
total of 27.4 millions; the United Kingdom was second 
with rather over 6 millions. This preponderance has in 
no way been secured through discrimination in favour of 
American vessels. As long ago as 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty between the United States and this country pro- 
vided that the canal should be “ free and open to vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire equality.” In days when inter- 
national agreements are all too often disregarded as soon 
as they become inconvenient, it is pleasant to record that 
this one has been strictly observed. 
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Political Patchwork in Spain 
(By a Correspondent) 


FTER five months of manceuvring and wire-pulling, 
A of which Press reports have given only the faintest 
reflection, the new regime in Spain has revealed its politi- 
cal complexion. General Franco, as President, retains 
autocratic powers. He is a law unto himself in the civilian 
and military spheres and can, if he chooses, rule by presi- 
dential decree. But his authority is to be exerted through 
no fewer than three delegations. There is in the first place 
the Cabinet. In despair of ever achieving among the politi- 
cal janissaries the kind of discipline to which he was accus- 
tomed by his long experience in Morocco, he has con- 
trived a patchwork affair out of the various contending 
factions—which is notable only for its exclusion of the old 
discredited politicos. This structure is buttressed by the 
Political Junta, on the one hand (the link between Party 
and Government) and, on the other hand, by a Military 
Defence Directorate immediately subordinate to El 
Caudillo himself. 

This is a solution only in the chemical sense. Just as, 
for the prosecution of the war, it was found necessary to 
fuse the Falangist and Traditionalist elements into a 
compound substance which was indefinable, so now Army 
and Falange are thrown into the new political mould 
and told to sink their differences and get on with it. 
There was no other way of smoothing over the personal and 
factional animosities which were fast discrediting the idea 
of a united Spain. As an attempt at the conciliation of 
incompatibles it is no small achievement. Of any re- 
conciliation with the millions of Spaniards who maintained 
their allegiance to the legitimate Government of the 
Republic there is not the slightest sign. In that respect the 
new dispensation is scarcely in the true Spanish tradition. 
The de facto domination of the country by the Falange is 
now translated into legal terms, with Sefior Serrano Sufter, 
el Cunadisimo, Minister of the Interior and President of the 
Political Junta as the king-pin. At the same time all the 
evidence goes to show that the original patriotic and 
idealist core of the Falange, associated with the name of 
Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, has been submerged in 
the maelstrom of camp-followers of the Movement who 
rallied to the Falange standard simply because it was 
evidently going to be the dominant force after the war. 
(There is a kind of Gresham’s law in the matter of Party 
currency which operates in all countries that palter with 
Fascism). Seftor Fernandez Cuesta, for example, one of 
the original national-syndicalist reformers—who, during 
the war and until recently, held the key-position of sec- 
retary-general of the Party—has now disappeared from 
view. No doubt he was regarded as not being sufficiently 
malleable: or else, like General Queipo de Llano, he had 
achieved a personal popularity which might have dangers 
for El Caudillo himself. 

People talk glibly about the Falange as if it were what 
Stalin would call “ monolithic.” Actually, it has not—and 
has never had—the consistency and homogeneity of the 
Fascist or Nazi parties in Italy and Germany. There are 
at least four different strata: (1) the original national- 
syndicalist subsoil, (2) a couche of politically ambitious 
young men taking their cue from the “dynamism” of the 
new Germany and Italy and aping the Fascist methods 
and symbols, (3) a perfect alluvium of political waifs and 
Strays and opportunists who streamed into the Party dur- 
ing the war; and (4) the anarcho-syndicalist groups which 
found refuge in the Party and which earned for Falangists 
in Conservative quarters the name of rojos estampillados 
(surcharged Reds). 

Now it is quite clear that of these categories it is the 








second and third which enjoy the sunshine of General 
Franco’s smile—and for the very good reason that they 
are docile instruments of his Axis-controlled policy. No 
amount of wishful thinking can disguise the fact that the 
new Spain is closely associated with the expansionist 
ambitions of General Franco’s war-time allies, It may be 
that Spain’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact has 
little significance since Wednesday’s volte-face; and the 
recent talks between General Franco and Count Ciano 
have as yet resulted in no diplomatic instrument. But the 
evidence is written all over the country, specifically 
in the Press, which would appear to have lapped up sub- 
sidies from Germany. Even the ABC, controlled by the 
little Monarchist group associated with the Marquis Luca 
de Tena, finds it expedient to join in the chorus of scorn 
and ridicule of the democracies. And, for the moment, there 
is no evidence to suggest that the German-Soviet Pact will 
alter the position that Spain will take up in any future 
war. General Franco himself would opt for “ neutrality ”; 
he is terrified of the impending general war. But a 
“nominal” neutrality is the most that can be expected, 
and this would actually suit the book of Germany 
and Italy—at least in the initial stages of a war—better 
than a formal alliance. 

The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Colonel Beigbeder 
—an old comrade-in-arms of General Franco in Morocco— 
is entirely under German influence. One remembers some 
of the outrageous things he said to newspaper corre- 
spondents about the authorities of French Morocco in the 
early months of the war. He was for some years Spanish 
Military Attaché in Berlin. 

Inside Spain German and Italian influence is, on the 
whole, unobtrusive. None of the members of the new 
Cabinet, except Sefior Serrano Sufier himself, have any 
particularly close associations with the foreign allies. And 
General Yagiie has not been too polite about them. 

The militares are, to a man, former colleagues of Franco 
in Africa—and, like himself, devout Catholics without, 
otherwise, any particular political predilections. The one 
interesting figure is General Munoz Grande, the new 
Secretary-General of the Falange. Lieut.-Colonel Mufoz 
Grande was a good Republican who expressly rejected an 
invitation from General Mola in the summer of 1936 to 
take part in a military insurrection. When the rebellion 
broke out he was in Madrid. The police found in his house 
the copy of his letter replying to General Mola, and he was 
arrested, charged with complicity for not having denounced 
the plot, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. It 
was a harsh judgment. After a year the authorities realised 
their mistake and released him. He, in the meantime, had 
heard news (which turned out to be untrue) that his wife 
and children had been murdered, and in utter disgust he 
took refuge in a certain foreign Embassy—and then later 
escaped into Franco territory. He has, really, no Falangist 
credentials ; but it suits General Franco to have an old 
friend of his as Party watch-dog. His particular, rather 
thankless, task will be to try to suppress once and for all 
the activities of irresponsible elements—the bandits who 
have made life in certain districts intolerable, apart from 
the shortage of food and general misery. 

Several of the civilian Ministers are men who first came 
out of their shells during the Primo de Rivera dictatorship 
—men who have no political history in the ordinary sense. 
Don Luis Alarcon, the Minister of Industry, is a typical 
prosperous merchant of Seville ; and Sefior Benjumea, the 
new Minister of Agriculture (replacing in this post 
Fernandez Cuesta), was assistant to his brother, Count 
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Guadalhorce, the Dictator’s very able Minister of Public 
Works. Sefior Benjumea is no fool, either. The one 
“ Traditionalist,’” Senor Bilbao, was president of the 
Diputacion (Provincial Council) of San Sebastian during 
the Directory period. He is essentially an opportunist, not 
at all representative of the Carlist elements proper. 

The latter are few and disgruntled. They know that 
without the reguetes General Franco would never have 
made much headway in the field ; yet, by comparison with 
the Falange, their influence counts for very little. It is true 
that religion is in full honour in the new Spain: the order 
of the Traditionalist motto “ Dios, Patria, Rey ” is in fact 
faithfully observed. Indeed, the apotheosis of Catholicism 
is the one positive feature of the new dispensation. (For 
details the reader may be referred to the ultra-Fascist 
tract Que es lo nuevo? by Jose Pemartin, who holds a high 
post in the educational hierarchy.) Otherwise the Falange 
dominates the stage. 

There is no Governmemt programme—except recon- 
struction, and even in this matter the attitude is mainly 


NOTES OF 


Defence of the Realm.—lIt was a calm and united 
House of Commons which gathered on Thursday to hear 
the Prime Minister make plain why war was imminent and 
to deal swiftly with the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill. 
Mr Chamberlain made no attempt to conceal the shocking 
surpise which the “ bombshell ” of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
had been to him and his colleagues. But he left no doubt 
of the Government’s view that the volte-face in Eastern 
Europe had not altered Britain’s duties and intentions on 
the Continent. But it was deeds rather than words 
that the Prime Minister brought for Parliament’s approval. 
The first need of the moment was to make fully ready the 
nation’s defences against any emergency; and the Emer- 
gency Powers Bill which was passed through all its stages 
in both Houses in a single day gave authority to the 
Government to do so. The Act authorises the making by 
Order in Council of regulations to secure the safety of the 
public, the defence of the realm, the efficient prosecution 
of war and the maintenance of supplies. It gives the 
Government the right to take over property, to search 
premises and to levy charges in connection with schemes 
of control; and it sanctions the detention of persons where 
it is deemed expedient and the holding of judicial hearings 
in camera. It is a grim measure, bearing in its sweeping 
clauses and indifference to the accepted principles of legal 
and political procedure in peace-time all the marks of the 
distasteful exigencies of brutal war. But there were only 
four members prepared to oppose the Bill’s introduction, 
and they did so on pacifist grounds; while, in debate, 
Labour and Liberal members, in full agreement, were only 
anxious to supplement the measure with certain safe- 
guards. The Home Secretary, who steered the Bill through 
the Commons, was ready to meet them half way; uncon- 
ditionally he gave a pledge that in no case would the emer- 
gency powers be used in industrial disputes; and it was 
made quite clear that no extension of conscription, for the 
fighting forces or into industry, was intended, and that no 
civilian would be placed under the edict of courts martial. 
The Act is ready for use, a stern reminder of the character 
of war-time organisation. If war comes, it is only the be- 
ginning. Much more conscription of man-power would 
then be inevitable, and even the sparse limits set to this 
wide measure would assuredly be overstepped. It is the 
thin end of the wedge of arbitrary rule and regimentation 
which the irony of events may decree to be our only means 
of preserving freedom and democratic ways. 


* * * 


Attitude of the Dominions.— Statements made this 
week by responsible Ministers in the Dominions echo those 
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negative: we may remember Franco’s remarks in the 
speech at the Victory Parade on May 19th about 
“* economic encirclement ’ by the powerful interests which 
have long been hostile to our independence and our 
strength... .” 

Those who are in the ascendant to-day are just not 
interested in the question of the Monarchy. As in Nazi 
Germany, they regard such a thing as among the “ residual 
fauna” of a discredited ancien régime. And yet . . . and 
yet, no one who knows Spain will exclude the possibility, 
when the present makeshift administration has exhausted 
itself, of a solution of despair being sought in the retum 
of King Alfonso ; not, be it said, with any idea of restoring 
the old pseudo-Parliamentary regime, but in order to make 
possible the old Spanish custom of an amnesty for the 
“outs.” (After three months or so he would give place 
to Don Juan, the son.) Then at last we may see a 
rassemblement of all Spaniards of good will, and, one 
hopes, a rebuilding of the country on the foundations that 
are being laid at present. 


THE WEEK 


which were made during the crisis of a year ago. In Aus- 

tralia Mr Menzies, the Federal Prime Minister, has stated 

that it would be a cardinal error for any country to assume 

disunity among the British peoples. Australia stood where 
she stood twenty-five years ago with Britain. From New 
Zealand comes a statement by Mr Fraser, the Acting Prime 
Minister, in which he said that if war came it would find 
the people of New Zealand standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the Mother Country. In Canada Mr Mackenzie King, 
the Prime Minister, has not yet made a precise statement 
of policy: it is known, however, that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment will be called Whenever a decision is imminent, and 
little doubt is felt of what Parliament’s decision will be. 
South African opinion continues to fluctuate between the 
views of the Government and those of the Nationalist 
Party. Speaking as leader of the Nationalists, Dr Malan 
has called for a neutral policy towards a European war, 
holding that thereby South Africa will best assure the 
inclusion in the Union of South-West Africa. The Govern- 
ment’s course will naturally be circumspect, a compromise 
between those who lean towards, even if they do not favour, 
the Nationalist view, and those who, like General Smuts, 
think that South Africa must play a loyal part as a member 
of the British Commonwealth. In face of the German- 
Russian pact the position of the Indian Congress, anxious 
to discredit the British Raj but to retain its ideaof solidarity 
with the democracies, will be even more uncomfortable now 
than it was before. Congress must become either isola- 
tionist, in which case it loses its international flavour and 
its right to be regarded as a party of principle, or it must 
be ready to back the defence of the Commonwealth. 
Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the various 
speeches and comments which have been made is the 
general approbation of what the British Government has 
done in past months and what, by standing firm, it means 
to do to-day. 


* * * 


Rail Threat Withdrawn.—On Tuesday, the Ass0- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
decided to call a strike on Saturday night unless their 
demands for higher pay, longer holidays and improved 
working conditions were forthwith conceded. This was 4 
threat to paralyse the nation’s railway system at the peak 
of a national emergency; and the wiser second thoughts 
which led the enginemen to call off their strike on Thurs 
day came in the nick of time to save them from nation-wide 
condemnation and, not impossibly, stern official measures. 
The A.S.L.E.F. will discuss their claims further with the 
railway managers, and in preferring discussion to fore 
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they will emulate their colleagues, the National Union of 
Railwaymen. The N.U.R., too, have claims upon the rail- 
way companies’ recently increased revenues, and better 
claims than those of the 50,000 relatively well-paid engine 
drivers, firemen and cleaners of the A.S.L.E.F. There is 
no weaker spot in the railway wage structure than the 
fact that over 100,000 railwaymen receive weekly wages 
of less than 50s., and nearly all of these are members of 
the N.U.R. The companies have offered a weekly mini- 
mum of 45s., and the N.U.R., still claiming 50s., have 
properly consented to return the matter to the Railway 
Staff Tribunal who rejected their claims in February with 
regret. Even so, apart from the argument ad mitsericor- 
diam—the plea that a living wage should be a first charge 
on railway revenues—it is hard to regard the case for 
higher railway wages now as convincing. The cuts of 1931 
were fully restored by 1937, although the volume of mer- 
chandise carried on railways had fallen 11 per cent. since 
1929. Last year, when the main line companies’ net revenue 
at {29 millions was only £240,000 more than in the worst 
year of the depression, the total sum paid in wages was 
virtually the same as in 1929, when net revenue amounted 
to £45 millions. This year net revenue at the best is un- 
likely to exceed £34 millions. The railwaymen are receiv- 
ing at least as large a slice as in 1929 of an appreciably 
smaller cake; and it is a more valuable slice, because the 
cost of living is still lower than it was ten years ago. Nor 
is this all. In 1938 payments to equity stockholders 
amounted to just over £1,500,000, against £11 millions 
in 1929; and even in 1937 payments to equity stock- 
holders were less than half their 1929 figure. Stockholders, 
too, have a cause to plead ad misericordiam. They have 
borne the brunt of the railways’ post-war decline, while 
the trend of railway finance has continued, admittedly with 
justice, in favour of the wage-earners; and it is doubtful 
doctrine to assume again that the next increase in net 
revenue should be handed im toto to labour. 


Manning the Home Defences.—The absence of 
public excitement and hectic improvisation which marks 
off the present crisis from that of last September is in 
no sphere more pronounced than in that of civil defence. 
What has in fact happened since Monday has been little 
more than an acceleration of the routine additions of detail 
to the effective structure based on the reasonably complete 
plans which, after months of agitation and steady admini- 
strative effort, now exist on paper. Preparations in fac- 
tories were given an impetus on Monday by the announce- 
ment that the code making precise the obligations on 
owners provided in principle under Part III of the Civil 
Defence Act would shortly be put into effect. This may be 
done unobtrusively and quite effectively by the simple 
issue of instructions to factory inspectors. A Ministry of 
Health circular to housing authorities at the same time 
indicated that their present responsibility for the repair 
of working-class houses will be extended by emergency 
legislation to all buildings used for the accommodation 
of the general population in war. These authorities were 
thus apprised of their general duty to see that the people 
are housed, and informed that they will be assisted by 
Government loans for necessary repairs. The effect of 
Tuesday’s Cabinet statement was to call up a small pro- 
portion of A.R.P. personnel and to instruct the whole force 
of two million odd to stand by. At the same time it was 
known that the Lord Privy Seal, in a letter to local autho- 
rities, had recommended the arrangement of temporary 
transfers of part of the existing force between adjacent 
areas with the object of meeting strains imposed by day 
to day conditions or filling for the time being the gaps in 
those areas which have not so far fulfilled their duty in 
Civil Defence. Most definite of all, and reflecting most 
Strongly the anticipation of immediate war, were Wednes- 
day’s announcement that all possible preparation should 
be made by individuals and local authorities for compli- 
ance with an Emergency Lighting Order, the calling up of 
the London Anti-Aircraft military units and the instruction 
to school teachers and others responsible for the direction 
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of evacuation to be available for duty on Saturday 
morning. 


* * * 


There is thus a full assurance that what can be done 
at once will be done. The arrangements for the moving 
of four millions of the population of the evacuation areas 
are complete and in certain preliminary details the 
machinery is already in motion. For the seven millions 
that remain shelter is all ready for perhaps two and a half 
millions, and can be provided by the erection of steel shel- 
ters already delivered for four million more. There is 
plainly a gap here. It is not possible to assemble the parts 
of 700,000 steel shelters and sink them three feet in the 
ground in a very short time. Moreover, the absence of 
street refuges means that people caught between their homes 
and their work may be virtually unprotected. This part 
of the work will probably take even longer than the pro- 
vision of complete shelter in dwellings and factories. But 
those arrangements which are independent of the time 
factor are not likely to be made ineffective by absence of 
administrative machinery or responsible personnel. For 
what it is worth, Britain can face a war with a civil popu- 
lation at least as well protected as that of any country in 
Europe and probably better. 


* * * 


The Pope’s Appeals for Peace.—Last Saturday 
the Pope took the opportunity of an address that he was 
delivering to a party of pilgrims from Venetia in order 
to make an eleventh-hour appeal for peace. He implored 
the rulers of the peoples to “ put an end to war where it 
now rages, and to preserve all from the scourge of new and 
still more tremendous sanguinary conflicts.” He spoke 
very strikingly, in the name, not only of “ Catholics 
throughout the world ”’ but of “ all those who, while living 
outside the Church, aspire equally to peace.”” On Thursday 
evening His Holiness made a second, more urgent, appeal. 
He spoke of the supremacy of reason over force, for it was 
by reason and not force that the justice could be assured 
without the practice of which no empire was blessed by 
God. He asked for mutual understanding. “ The whole 
world wants peace—bread and work—not steel and war.” 
These appeals are not overtures to any attempt at political 
mediation. The Vatican has no political power or status, 
and it would merely compromise its possibilities of fruitful 
action on the religious plane, which is its own, if it were 
to make concrete political proposals or even to express a 
moral judgment on the respective responsibilities of the 
parties to the impending conflict. In the pass to which 
we have come, it is hardly conceivable that even 
the united efforts of all the Churches could prevent 
war if Herr Hitler is bent on it. On the eve of the deluge, 
the prophets can do no more than give their testimony. On 
the morrow of it, they can rally the remnant that are left. 
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The * Oslo’ States and Neutrality.— Among those 
men who will be remembered for having tried to keep the 
peace this week is King Leopold of the Belgians. In his 
own name and in those of the heads of the seven small 
States whose representatives are now gathered in Brussels, 
he broadcast an appeal on Wednesday that was all the 
more moving for having come from the capital of 1914’s 
first victim. “‘ We want peace with respect for the rights 
of all nations,” he said—and none better than he can 
know what that means. This thought and its implications 
will be very close to the minds of those who sit at this 
week’s conference, representatives of Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Holland, Luxemburg, Norway and Sweden. Swit- 
zerland’s refusal to attend will lend added point to their 
deliberations, which will centre upon ways and means of 
remaining neutral. The problem is not as straightforward 
as itwas in 1914. It mightstill be possible to avoid entangle- 
ment in the war on sea and land, but it remains to be seen 
how far it would be possible to remain outside the war in 
the air. When, in April, 1937, the British and French 
Governments officially released Belgium from all obliga- 
tions towards them resulting from Locarno and other 
arrangements, while maintaining the guarantees to Bel- 
gium given at Locarno, the danger of hostile aircraft pass- 
ing over Belgium had not escaped notice. It was obviously 
of the greatest importance that, in default of air passage 
actually being impeded, warning of it should be given by 
the Belgian Government. And it was understood at the 
time of the British and French declarations that King 
Leopold had given an assurance that the passage of foreign 
military aircraft over his country would be regarded as a 
violation of Belgian territory and as an act of war, which 
would bring into operation the Locarno guarantees. 


Belgium is not the only “ Oslo ” State to be faced with 
grave danger of entanglement. The Dutch have long been 
aware of their danger, and, as in the crisis of last Septem- 
ber, they have this week taken military precautions against 
a German coup across their frontiers. Among the Scan- 
dinavian States Denmark must expect to be subjected to a 
special German regime—possibly military occupation—in 
time of war; and what is occupied by Germany then be- 
comes open to Allied attack. The position in the Baltic is 
now a good deal changed by the Russian-German Pact, 
but neither Finland nor Sweden will forget that possession 
of the Aaland Islands may yet become a matter of dispute 
between the joint rulers of the Baltic Sea. Only Norway, 
her coast protected by the British Navy, is likely to find 
an easy course between the rival furies of fighting Powers. 


* * * 


Standstill in the Far East.—The Anglo-Japanese 
negotiations have come to a halt which is meant to be tem- 
porary but may turn out to be permanent. The breaking-off 
of negotiations between Sir Robert Craigie, the British 
Ambassador, and Mr Kato, Japanese Minister-at-Large, 
was followed by the simultaneous issue of communiqués 
by the British and Japanese Foreign Offices. The gist of 
these was, on the British side, that the silver and currency 
issues could not be discussed without bringing to the con- 
ference table representatives of “certain other Govern- 
ments ”—those of France and the United States—while, 
on the Japanese side, it was replied that this argument was 
inconsistent and inadmissible. Impatient at this diplomatic 
dilly-dallying, the Japanese Army has resorted to further 
threats against British property, although its threatened 
blockade of Hongkong has not materialised, and did not, 
apparently, square with the wishes of the Japanese Navy 
leaders. The anti-British movement in China continues to 
be cried abroad as the spontaneous product of Chinese 
indignation, and there is even some Press evidence that 
the Japanese think that we are fooled by this childishly 
obvious manceuvre. On the whole, it would seem that the 
Toyko Government is genuinely puzzled as to what its 
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next move should be; and that for the moment, even with- 
out the bitter news from Moscow, nothing more frightful 
was to be feared than a continuance of anti-British pro- 
paganda in the Press. Meanwhile, a further step has been 
added in the unhappy progress of the four Chinese 
prisoners whose detention in the British Concession at 
Tientsin was the original pretext for the blockade. The 
summons for a writ of Habeas Corpus granted on behalf 
of two British applicants has been dismissed in the courts, 
the judge deciding that no prima facie case had been made 
out that the prisoners were being illegally detained. There 
would now appear to be no effective obstacle of any kind 
to prevent the men being turned over to the Japanese- 
controlled Chinese courts. 


The Axis and Hungary.—Last week we recorded 
the Hungarian Foreign Minister Count Csaky’s visit to 
Herr von Ribbentrop at Berchtesgaden. It now appears 
that he did not leave Germany without being put through 
the ordeal of a visit to Herr Hitler himself, beginning in 
his villa at Berchtesgaden and ending in his inmost lair, 
the fantastic “ tea-house ” on the summit of the Kahlstein. 
While nothing of what passed has been officially divulged, 
we can reconstruct the scene on the analogy of what we 
now know of Dr von Schuschnigg’s visit to Herr Hitler in 
February last year. We can learn more from the strenuous, 
though unsuccessful, efforts that have been made in Ger- 
many to keep the interview secret ; more still from the 
immediate and totally unexpected journey by air which 
Count Csaky made from Germany to Rome on Friday of 
last week. Over these discussions in Italy, likewise, there 
has been a complete official reticence ; but, as he travelled 
to Rome in a German Government aeroplane, we may 
conjecture that the German Government were anxious 
that he should satisfy himself at first hand that Hungary 
has no more prospect now than Austria had last year of 
obtaining any effective support for resisting German 
pressure. In Budapest on Monday, immediately after his 
return, Count Csaky published an emphatically worded 
denial of having been subjected to pressure of any kind. 
Yet it is hardly possible to doubt that, in truth, he was 
confronted in Germany with a demand (perhaps coupled 
with the offer of a territorial bait) that Hungary should 
give free passage for German troops both through 
Carpatho-Ruthenia into the Polish Ukraine and across the 
Hungarian plain into Rumania. How far the Hungarian 
Government has been able to resist such demands, 
we do not know yet. The Prime Minister, Count Teleki, 
is still taking vigorous measures of repression against the 
Hungarian Nazis ; and on Saturday a courageous speech 
was made by the leader of the small Farmers’ Party, Mr 
Tibor Eckhardt: a particularly able and vigorous repre- 
sentative of a group of political parties in Hungary which 
are not sufficiently persone grate to Germany to be able, 
nowadays, to hold posts in the Government at Budapest, 
but which may nevertheless cherish much the same views 
and hopes as Count Teleki himself on the vital question 
of Hungarian independence. The theme of Mr Eckhardt’s 
speech was a sharp repudiation of Germany’s claim 10 
include Hungary within the Lebensraum of the Reich. 
We fancy that Count Teleki, and perhaps Count Csaky 
too, would say as much if their official position did not 
impose discretion. But for Hungary the question of her 
relations with Germany has now been reduced to terms of 
naked power politics. 


* * * 


Roumania’s Independent Line.—Over the week-end 
news came from Bucharest that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment had suspended oil deliveries to Germany. Under 
the German-Roumanian trade treaty of last March, 
Germany is entitled to import Roumanian oj] to the 
value of 25 per cent. of her total purchases from Rovu- 
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mania. The quota has now been filled, and the Govern- 
ment has decided not to extend it. This will be annoying 
to the Germans. In 1938 they imported from Roumania 
13.3 per cent. of their total oil imports of 5,268,000 tons, 
in 1939 they had good hopes of increasing this proportion, 
and for the future they had bigger and bigger plans. An 
interesting aspect of the suspension is its evidence of 
Roumanian independence, for, while during the past 
year the quota has sometimes been exceeded—whenever 
Roumania was importing unusually large consignments 
of German armaments and special goods—this time the 
Government has not hesitated to stand by the quota as 
jt suited their convenience. A letter from our Correspon- 
dent in Bucharest, which will be found on page 403, points 
out that oil is not Roumania’s only disappointment to the 
Germans. In several main branches of agricultural 
production they have found by experience that their 
hopes of last spring are not being justified in the event. 
There is nothing surprising in this. Apart from the 
primitive condition of much of Roumania’s agriculture, 
it is to the direct advantage of the Roumanians to go 
slow in admitting German collaboration in bringing 
their agriculture up to date. Only in this way can they 
draw the benefit of German energy and capital investment 
without at the same time selling their commercial—and 
then their political—independence. 





* * * 


A Federal Jugoslavia ?—The Jugoslay Govern- 
ment and the leaders of the Croat People’s Party 
are still groping for an agreement. Early this week it was 
once more announced that full agreement had been 
reached between M. Tsvetkovitch, the Prime Minister, 
and Dr Matchek, the Croat leader. It is reported without 
official confirmation that this new agreement will be 
presented immediately to the Regency Council, now 
assembled at Bled. In this case, it may be hoped that 
it will not suffer the same fate as that which overtook the 
previous attempt at settlement. That was reached at the 
end of April, only to fall through after objections from 
the Regency—though the main cause of failure, as usual, 
was lack of confidence between Serbs and Croats. The 
urgency of the near-Balkan situation since the German 
entry of Prague last March has pushed the two sides a 
long way towards reconciliation; it was even agreed, what 
had seemed most unlikely, that constitutional difficulties 
should not stand in the way of administrative reform. 
The Croats agreed to waive their theoretical objections, so 
long as they could be satisfied in practice that they would 
receive full self-government under the customary federal 
conditions of a unified monarchy, unified defence forces, 
and unified foreign policy. Having got so far, the nego- 
tiators disputed for some time over the delimitation of 
federal frontiers, Bosnia being the bone of contention; 
eventually this, too, was settled. Croatia was to compre- 
hend, as well as its own area proper, the districts of 
northern Dalmatia, northern Bosnia (down to a line which 
was not made known), and most of Primorska, more com- 
monly called the Dalmatian Coast. Inland it was to be 
bounded by the valley of the Save. That would mean a 
federal Jugoslavia consisting of Slovenia (already effec- 
tually self-governing), Croatia, the Voivodina and 
Slavonia (districts between the Save and the Danube), 
and finally Serbia proper. The agreement said to have 
been reached this week will be on these lines. Given con- 
tinued loyalty to the Jugoslav idea by the four or five 
federal units, it should provide a basis for complete recon- 
ciliation. All men of peace in the Balkans and beyond will 
hope that it does. 


* * * 


No Change in Egyptian Policy.—Egypt faces the 
World this week with a six-days-old Government. The 
Wafd remains in the wilderness, the Government being a 
Product of co-operation between the Opposition and the 
Palace. As with other “ crisis” governments which have 
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been formed lately in small European countries, the new 
Cabinet contains a large number of “ technicians” (or 
experts); while the Saadists (the dissentient Wafdist group) 
gain by the refusal of the Liberals to join the Government, 
and they have now five Ministers. The purpose of Aly 
Maher Pasha, the new Prime Minister, in appointing 
“technicians,” is presumably to ensure that the vital 
administrative posts, such as those of Finance, Agriculture, 
Defence and Public Works, will be filled by men not 
subject to party discipline, and therefore less likely to 
defect from the Cabinet at a time when stable govern- 
ment is absolutely essential to Egypt’s security. The resig- 
nation of Mahmoud Pasha, the outgoing Prime Minister, 
was on personal rather than political grounds, for he had 
been in ill-health for some time; the new Prime Minister 
stands high in palace circles and may therefore be expected 
to continue without change the policies of his predecessor. 
Those voices still raised in Egypt against full co-operation 
with the British are of less and less significance; with the 
passing of peace they may be expected to fade out 
altogether. 


* * * 


Planned Work.—The outstanding item of public 
interest on the agenda for the 71st Trade Union Congress, 
which will meet at Bridlington on September 4th, is the 
comprehensive resolution which calls for pressure on 
the Government to provide for “‘ a planned development 
to be inaugurated immediately the armament programme 
begins to ease off.” Additional importance is given to 
this resolution by the statement in the report of the 
General Council that the Prime Minister, at a meeting 
with a deputation from the T.U.C. in July, indicated 
not only that local authorities had been asked to prepare 
public works schemes, but that he had considered the 
setting up of an organisation without executive functions 
for the comprehensive and continuous survey of the 
problems of unemployment. Such a body is an obvious 
necessity, and the fact that, according to the Prime 
Minister’s statement, he has only been prevented from 
putting his scheme into effect by pressure of other 
business, may be taken as a definite indication that the 
principle of positive action to deal with unemployment 
has been accepted. Such action remains necessary in all 
circumstances. If anything the outbreak of war will 
strengthen the argument for it. 


* * * 


Work in Factories.—At first glance most people 
would regard the working of last year’s new Factory Act 
as without significance in a week when war looms nearer 
than it has ever done since the Great Powers mobilised 
twenty-five years ago. They would be very wrong in this 
view. The Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
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1938, which was published just a week ago, would be no 
less a handbook for war-time politicians, administrators 
and industrialists than it would be for public men in peace. 
The chief question about last year’s working of the Factory 
Act is whether the speeding-up of work due to re- 
armament was responsible for an increased number of 
accidents. The answer is that it was not; the number of 
accidents was 7 per cent. less than in 1937, and the number 
of fatal accidents 6 per cent. less. In manufacturing indus- 
tries alone, the improvement was over 10 per cent. for both 
accidents and fatalities. The presumption is that the new 
safety rules of the 1937 Act, which came into operation last 
year, have so far been noticeably effective—though it 
must be remembered, per contra, that 1938 was a year of 
marked depression in industrial activity. The moral of the 
moment is that the new Act, fortified by ad hoc provisions 
to meet the new strain, might be an invaluable aid in adding 
personal safety to the fevered and all-out industrial em- 
ployment necessarily associated with modern warfare. It 
is not true that social amelioration ceases in war-time. The 
years 1914-18, with their record of social, educational and 
industrial welfare advance, are a standing disproof of this. 
The morale and minimum essential well-being of a nation 
100 per cent. at war are dependent upon the extended and 
improved working of such measures as the Factory Act; 
and, at a time when it may well be necessary very soon 
to throw open vital industries to even younger workers than 
now, it is most important to note the fact that the general 
accident rate among young persons last year was still 7 per 
cent. in excess of the rate among adult workers. At home 
and abroad alike, in both peace and war, it is man power 
that is the sinews of material strength. 


* * * 


New Houses.—There are signs that the upward 
trend of house building since 1919 is changing. Since the 
beginning of 1935 the number of houses built annually 
by private enterprise without State assistance has been fall- 
ing and the number provided by local authorities with 
State assistance rising. The latest half-yearly return issued 
by the Minister of Health shows that the fall in the first- 
named category in the year ended March 31, 1939, was the 
largest recorded in a single year. Unassisted private enter- 
prise provided 226,409 houses against 257,081 in the year 
ended March 31, 1938, and 286,374 in the peak year 
1934-35. The magnitude of the fall was such that the rise 
in the number of houses provided by local authorities from 
77,970 in 1937-38 to 101,764 in 1938-39 was more than 
offset, and the total fell from 337,602 to 332,360. It is 
apparent that a sharp downturn is only retarded and not 
now prevented by State-assisted building. Further evidence 
of a slackening trend is perhaps provided by an increase 
in the proportion of houses built by private enterprise for 
letting, which may possibly be interpreted as indicating 
a search for a new market. The proportion of houses having 
a rateable value of £13 or less (£20 in Greater London) 
built by private enterprise and occupied by persons other 
than their owners rose from 45.2 per cent. in the half year 
ended September 30, 1938, to 46.4 in the half-year ended 
March 31, 1939. The long term figures indicate that there 
is a great deal to be done in this field before building for 
letting reaches its pre-war level of 90 per cent. Of the four 
million houses built since 1919 (representing a rise of 50 
per cent. in the total number of houses in England and 
Wales) two million are occupied by their owners. 


* * * 


The Plight of the Refugees.—Any impression that, 
if left alone, the refugee problem will solve itself must be 
removed by Sir Herbert Emerson’s first report as League 
of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees which is now 
submitted to the Assembly. It is easy to demonstrate that 
these persons are, in the main, representative of the highest 
classes in the economic and cultural life of the countries 
which have expelled them, but this does not absolve the 
peoples and governments of the countries of refuge from 
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an obligation to make positive provision for their imme- 
diate reception and ultimate settlement. The present report 
makes it quite plain that the strongest argument for their 
assistance is their present plight, which is growing worse 
rather than better. The statistical position is that between 
120,000 and 140,000 persons left German territory during 
1938, many of them in the disorderly rush which followed 
the pogrom of November, and of these only 60,000 have 
found new homes and occupations. The bare statement 
that over 60,000 people are adrift outside their home coun- 
tries and without definite prospects of earning a livelihood, 
could be amplified into a long list of personal tragedies 
and intolerable hardships. About £20 millions has been 
provided since 1933 by governments, voluntary agencies 
and individuals for the assistance of refugees, but the 
Commissioner is unable to forecast any probable decrease 
in the amounts which will be required in the next few 
years. Present funds barely cover the requirements of 
urgent relief expenditure, and there is no margin for the 
financing of large-scale settlement schemes. The fact js 
that even if the actual rate of exodus is not accelerated, 
the plight of those who have already left must deteriorate 
unless internationally co-ordinated planning is undertaken 
at once and backed with adequate finance. 


* * * 


London’ Statistics.—The forty-first' volume of 
“ London Statistics ’’* fully upholds the high reputation of 
this series. We are once more presented with information 
on almost every subject connected with the metropolis, in 
a form which makes it easy to study both the wood and the 
individual trees. It provides the seeker after statistical 
curiosities with almost unlimited material, such as the ten 
fisher-women recorded as insured against unemployment 
in Greater London. This year special attention has been 
devoted to the statistics of Public Libraries and Museums, 
which show that they are used more than the cynics might 
imagine. On the larger issues the main impression created 
is that all the major trends of recent years have been con- 
tinued. It is all too easy to assume that this simply repre- 
sents “normal development,” and does not therefore call 
for any hard thinking. Yet in many cases these cumulative 
movements, however familiar they may have become, re- 
semble the cumulative addition of straws to the camel's 
back. Every year that the population of Greater London 
grows larger and more scattered makes the transport prob- 
lem progressively harder to solve and the need for a Green 
Belt progressively more acute. The position with regard to 
transport is really more difficult than appears from the 
figures of total population, for the number of children is 
continuously declining, and this partly masks the increas- 
ing number of adults who travel at peak periods. Similarly, 
the need for some change in the administrative system to 
secure better co-operation becomes ever more pressing. 
The area controlled by the L.C.C. now only contains 
4,094,500 people out of a total in Greater London of 
8,655,000. These problems must not be shelved indefinitely 
merely because there is no single time at which the situa- 
tion suddenly becomes intolerable. 


* Published by the London County Council. 540 pages and 
maps. Price 15s. 
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THE FREE CITY OF DANZIG 
1. Danzig from 1308 to 1938 


HE main town of Danzig was founded by the Order 
of Teutonic Knights in the early years of the four- 
teenth century. It has remained a city of Germans ever 
since. The Order found it in 1308 a ducal seat defended 
by a wooden fort and palisade and left it in 1454, when 
King Casimir of Poland incorporated Danzig within his 
realm, a leading member of the Hanseatic League. Danzig 
is a product of Polish as well as of German civilisation. 

Throughout its history Danzig’s position at the mouth 
of the Vistula has been one of political isolation. Its 
possession has been disputed for nearly seven hundred 
years; and this year 1939, six hundred and thirty-one 
years after the coming of the Teutonic Knights, may well 
mark one more step in that unending dispute. 

The city has never prospered without Polish goodwill, 
and Danzigers have usually preferred to stand well with 
Poland. They have understood that their position exacted 
a special status, and they have usually been glad to under- 
take the responsibilities which that implied. It was after 
the final partitioning of Poland that the special status of 
the city was developed on modern lines. In 1793 Danzig 
came under Prussian rule; in 1807, after the Peace of 
Tilsit, free port privileges were restored to the city, 
watched over by a Polish garrison; in 1814, once again, 
Danzig returned to Prussia and lost those privileges. It 
was therefore historically justifiable that the Allies, in 
carrying out Wilson’s Thirteenth Point, should make of 
Danzig and its immediately adjoining territory a Free 
City. 

Weimar Germany’s grievance against Poland was not 
so much the retrocession of Danzig and its new status (for 
that was by no means unfavourable), as the driving of the 
“Corridor ”’ between West and East Prussia and, on a 
wider view, the fact of Polish resurrection. Beyond the 
confines of the Free City, and only to a limited extent 
within them, there existed no Danzig question until 1933. 
Even then Danzig figured only as a minor item in the long 
account which the Nazi Party presented to the world for 
settlement. 

But for the Free City itself the Danzig question was 
born in the same moment as the Polish State. Perhaps the 
main reason for this was the unwillingness of most 
Germans to believe that Poland could go on living as a 
Separate State and their disappointment when the Battle 
of Warsaw proved that she could. There were plenty of 
facts to support the view of those middle-class Danzigers 
who said that Poland would quickly disappear, and that 
it was therefore better, from Danzig’s point of view, to 
hasten that disappearance and unite again with Germany. 
And the workers saw in Poland the adversary of Soviet 
Russia and a product of international capitalism. In 1920, 
with the Russians advancing on Warsaw, the dockers of 
Danzig refused to handle munitions ordered for the Polish 
army, and in so doing they strengthened beyond all words 
—those were to follow—the Polish case for Gdynia. 

In the nineteen years since then there have been two 
groups of opinion in Danzig: one group, the smaller but 
the more vehement, who have never reconciled themselves 
to Poland’s existence and who have regarded the overthrow 
of the Versailles Treaty as merely a matter of time; 
and the second group, composing the bulk of Danzigers, 
who were ready after the first few years to settle down and 
co-operate with the Poles as best they could. 

From 1920 until 1925 the Nationalists governed Danzig. 
After a brief interlude of coalition between the Catholic 
Centre, the Liberals and the Social-Democrats, the 
Nationalists returned to office in 1926 and continued until 
the end of the following year. By that time the power of 
the League of Nations was running at full strength, the 
Polish State was firmly launched on its career and Weimar 
Germany seemed to have forgotten some of its bitterness. 


In elections held in November, 1927, the Social Democrats 
ousted the Nationalists from their leading position, and 
two months later they formed another coalition govern- 
ment with the Centrists and the Liberals. The Nazis 
captured one seat. 

Unlike the previous coalition government, however, they 
were less successful in their dealings with Poland. To a 
large extent they may be excused by the fact that it was in 
the years immediately following 1927 that the Poles began 
to construct the alternative port of Gdynia, fifteen miles 
away on the western side of Danzig Bay. In 1930 there 
were fresh elections, and this time the Nazis, drawing 
strength from their campaigns in Germany, increased their 
representation in the Volkstag to twelve seats out of 
seventy-two. More important still, they became the 
minority party which held the balance of power, and 
through this were able to exert a powerful influence on the 
Centre-Nationalist coalition which took office in 1931. 

Long before the elections of 1933 it was clear that the 
Nazis hoped to obtain the two-thirds majority which was 
necessary to them before they could legally alter the con- 
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stitution, and that with the alteration of the constitution 
much else customary in Danzig would alter as well. Great 
preparations were made. Herren Goebbels and Kerr! made 
speeches in the Free City. On the eve of the poll Herr 
Hitler, now Reichschancellor, broadcast an exhortation 
from Berlin. If the Left Parties had needed a warning, it 
was given to them on May 12th, two weeks before the 
election, when Nazi storm troopers co-operated with the 
Danzig police to seize the headquarters of the trade 
unions. In the event the Nazis obtained 38 seats, more 
than half but still less than the necessary two-thirds of 
the Volkstag. 

Dr Hermann Rauschning, a former member of the 
Danzig Nationalist Party, became President of the Senate 
(the executive governing body), presiding over eight Nazis, 
two Centrists and one Independent. Between June, 1933, 
and August, 1934, his administration spent, on public 
works and propaganda, money given by the Reich which 
was confidently reckoned to have amounted to a total 
of 30 million Reichsmarks. Almost at once after the elec- 
tions, following the policy of Herr Hitler in Germany, 
there was a marked détente in Polish-Danzig relations, 
and on June 20th Dr Rauschning and Herr Greiser, the 
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Vice-President, went to Warsaw for economic discussions 
with the Polish Government. The visit was a success, and 
several important agreements were signed. 

The new Government took about six months to get into 
its stride. Thereafter it is no exaggeration to say that there 
was no peace, either for the Polish Government, for 
individual Poles, or for Jews and members of the Opposi- 
tion parties. By the end of 1934 the subsidies from the 
Reich had stopped flowing, and this loss of revenue, added 
to the difficulties caused by excessive expenditure, urged 
the Senate to demand new terms from the Poles. 

The elections of 1935 were a bitter disappointment. 
Only 60 per cent. of the electorate voted Nazi, compared 
with 50 per cent. two years before. After the polling was 
over, the Supreme Court ruled that three per cent. of the 
Nazi votes in the City and ten per cent. in the rural dis- 
tricts must be discounted; in the end the Nazis gained only 
one seat more in the Volkstag on what they had had before. 
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It was only too clear that the people were not sufficiently 
with them. 

The history of the last four years is one of open and 
ruthless coercion. As early as 1935 the League High Com- 
missioner in Danzig remarked that his own “ intermittent 
efforts” had not “ prevented the application of an anti- 
constitutional policy in a steadily increasing degree.” On 
October 20, 1937, the Centre Party was dissolved, and 
with it went the last remnant of the Opposition; and in the 
same month there were anti-Jewish riots. The League 
Commissioner’s office had already become a farce. 

As a slogan, “ Back to the Reich” did not appear until 
after the elections of 1935. Even then, although reversion 
to the Reich must have been the Nazi aim since the be- 
ginning, the Senate soft-pedalled during the next two 
years; and it was not until the September success in 
Czecho-Slovakia that Berlin gave orders for a full-blast 
campaign of reversion. 


2. The Versailles Status 


CCORDING to a letter written in 1919 by M. 
Clemenceau to Count von  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
leader of the German Delegation at Versailles, Danzig was 
“severed from Germany because in no other way was it 
possible to provide for the ‘free and secure access (of 
Poland) to the sea’ which Germany has promised to con- 
cede.” The City was put under the full protection of the 
League, and League representation was provided for (and 
still exists, in theory, in the person of Dr Karl Burckhardt); 
although subsequent events have rendered that protection 
invalid, it should be noted that at no time was the Polish 
Government in a position to influence directly the general 
Government of Danzig. 
In accordance with Article 104 of the Versailles Treaty, 
a convention was made whereby Danzig was placed within 
the Polish Customs area, Poland was assured the free use 
of the port without any restriction, and also control and 
administration of the Vistula and railway system as well 
as of postal, telegraphic, and telephone communications 
between Poland and the port. Poland further has the right 
to develop and improve the waterways, docks, etc., to 
provide against discrimination, and to conduct the Free 
City’s foreign relations. In its final form, signed at Paris 
in November, 1920, the convention provided for the 
setting-up of a Harbours and Waterways Board with 
equal representation of Poles and Danzigers. The Customs 
service was to be manned by Danzigers under Polish 
supervision. The number of Polish Customs inspectors has 
usually been about 35; some months ago this was increased, 
but the total is still less than one hundred. 
In regard to the defence of the Danzig Free City, it is 


important to note that Poland was provided by the League 
with full powers to act against all possible forms of aggres- 
sion. On such questions the Council of the League came to 
very precise conclusions. A report by Viscount Ishii was 
adopted on June 22nd, 1921, whereby 
it will be within the competence of the High Com- 
missioner to anticipate the authorisation of the Council 
and to address a direct invitation to the Potish 
Government to ensure the defence of Danzig or “ the 
maintenance of order” in the following cases: 

(a) In the event of the territory of the Free City 
being the object of aggression, threat or danger of 
aggression from a neighbouring country other than 
Poland, after the High Commissioner has assured 
himself of the urgency of the danger; 

(6) In the event of Poland being, for any reason 
whatever, suddenly and effectively prevented from 
exercising the right possessed by her under Article 28 
(to import and export freely via Danzig) of the 
Treaty of November 9th, 1920. 

It will be recognised that these two alternatives fully 
cover the present threat to the status quo. 

In its original form (i.e. before the Nazis obtained 
power) the Danzig Statute provided for autonomous 
government through a Volkstag, or legislative chamber, 
and a Senate, or executive cabinet. The Volkstag was to 
have 72 members, and the Senate 12. The President of 
the Senate would be the head of the Government. The 
population of the Free State is about 400,000, of which 
rather less than ten per cent. are Polish, and the area of it is 
about the size of a large English county. 


3. Danzig in 1939 


HE fortunes of Danzig are to-day, as they have been 
for the past three and a-half years, in the hands of 
a small group of men whose one aim has been to transmit 
effectively the orders of Berlin. In general, they may be 
commended for their efficiency, for they have let nothing 
stand in their way, least of all the commercial well-being 
of the Free City. They have stamped out all overt opposi- 
tion, confiscated much Jewish property, and instituted 
all the paraphernalia of the party-State. They have 
taken under their hand every organ of administra- 
tion and opinion, and the apparatus of suppression 
and repression has been faithfully copied from the 
Reich. 

Not all of this small group of men are Danzigers. The 
most important of them, Herr Forster, is a Bavarian who 
first went to Danzig in 1930. In his capacity as secretary 
of the Danzig Nazi Party, he has since then carried the 
mantle of the Fuehrer himself. In addition to being 


Gauleiter of Danzig, Herr Forster is a member of the 
Reichstag, and at the time of his appointment was also a 
Prussian Counsellor of State. It is he who takes the stand 
at big parades, makes the important speeches, and has the 
final say on every question of policy. Playing Fairfax to 
Herr Forster’s Cromwell, Herr Greiser became Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Senate in 1933, and shortly afterwards, when 
Dr Rauschning proved impossibly scrupulous, full Presi- 
dent of the Senate. His main task has been that of 
drawing the world’s attention to Danzig; among his more 
successful public appearances was the occasion on which 
he thumbed his nose at the Press of the whole world 
during a meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Both from his manner in negotiation and the matter of 
his public utterances it is obvious that Herr Greiser is a 
man of much smaller capacity than Herr Forster. He is, 
however, a Danziger. 

Lesser lights who play important roles in -panzig are 
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Dr Fuchs, the head of the Senate’s Press department, and 
Herr Zarske, the editor of the Danziger Vorposten, the 
organ of the Danzig Nazi Party. Beyond that it is un- 
profitable to go, for the local Nazis are no longer in 
control. During the past three months or so there has 
been a steady infiltration of Reich Germans, police, pro- 
pagandists, soldiers and civilians. It may be presumed that 
complete Reich control has now been established for 
several months. By a Senate decree issued on Thursday, 
Herr Forster took over complete power in the Free City, 
thus sweeping aside the Versailles Statute. 

In the early days of Nazi government in Danzig its 
organisations comprised only an inconsiderable number of 
people, and on October 10, 1937, Herr Forster publicly 
admitted that only one-tenth of the population (of which 
the total is about 400,000) belonged to the party. But 
after the failure of the 1935 elections to yield a majority 
by constitutional means, voluntary enthusiasm was no 
longer left to work on its own. Coercion came to help it. 
While it is impossible to state the exact number of men 
organised by the Nazi Party, and therefore presumably 
liable to terms of military service, the number may 
be estimated within rough limits. According to the 
1929 census figures there are in Danzig some 75,000 
German-speaking males between the ages of 20 and SO. 
It is reasonable to assume that two-thirds of these are 
enrolled in party organisations and that one-fifth would 
be available for immediate military service. To these must 
be added from two to four thousand “ tourists,” members 
of the Reichswehr and of the German police. The total of 
effectives is therefore somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
20,000, and probably rather less than this number. 

That, then, is the picture of Danzig at the moment of 
its greatest crisis. A city inhabited by Germans and 
governed by a Nazi dictatorship which is sincerely sup- 
ported by only a fraction of the population. The dictator- 
ship is so complete, and Polish supervision so abruptly 
set aside, that reversion of the city to the Reich would 
mean very little alteration from its present regime. 

It must, therefore, be asked why the whole Polish nation 
is prepared to fight odds which may be overwhelming in 
order to prevent that reversion. Setting aside the argu- 
ments of prestige and propaganda, the Poles have two 
reasons. It will be seen that they are quite conclusive. 

The first reason is economic. Gdynia has grown 
mightily, but it is not yet, and cannot be in any near 
future, able to handle the whole of Poland’s maritime 
trade. If Danzig is ceded to Germany, even on the condi- 
tion that Poland is to retain her free-port rights, the 
Germans will have obtained a trump card for the purposes 
of diplomatic and commercial bargaining. 

The second reason is even more important, though it is 
closely linked to the first. Danzig and its territory, wider 
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from east to west than the Polish Corridor, was established 
by the Treaty of Versailles as a demilitarised zone. Neither 
the Free City authorities nor the Polish Government are 
allowed to maintain troops there or to make military dis- 
positions, the sole exception to this being the small Polish 
guard over the munitions dump on the narrow Westerplatte 
peninsula, marked on our map. So long as the territory 
remains demilitarised, the Poles may rest assured of their 
ability to repel, or at least to counter, a surprise attack on 
the Corridor. But a glance at the map will show that the 
defence of the Corridor is conceivable only so long as 
Danzig remains clear of German troops. 

Danzig, then, must remain demilitarised; and if it 
cannot be Polish then it must not be German. 

It may be answered that, in fact, Danzig is no longer 
demilitarised. Since the middle of June the Government 
of the Reich has collaborated intimately in an emergency 
militarisation of the Free City and territory. In addition to 
the dispatch of troops and special police, large quantities 
of arms and ammunition have been sent into the Schichau 
Wharf (see map), from which Polish customs inspectors 
have been forcibly excluded, smuggled across the frontier 
from East Prussia, and transported in barges over the 
waters of the Frisches Haff. The small island of Holm has 
become a regular arsenal. Anti-aircraft guns, field guns, 
and even heavy Skoda guns taken from the Czecho-Slovak 
fortifications have been mounted on the Bischofsberg and 
other strategic points. Schools have been turned into 
barracks, new barracks built, and trench lines dug to the 
south and west of the city. For weeks many thousands of 
armed men have been training and standing to arms. 

The implication is clear. By the terms of the Statute 
the Poles are now entitled to march into Danzig to restore 
the status set up at Versailles. The German Government 
means to make it impossible for them to do this without 
provoking general war. 

If the German Government’s calculations prove wrong, 
and Poland orders her troops into Danzig, the fight that 
will follow may be expected to be brief and brisk. Danzig’s 
Heimwehr, unless heavily reinforced from East Prussia, 
will be swept, more or less literally, into the sea. For 
although they have now established direct communication 
with Elbing by way of a pontoon bridge between Kaese- 
mark and Rothebude and the road-bridge at Einlage (the 
other bridges are at Marienburg and Tczew), they will 
face Polish troops advancing from Tczew and from the 
south-west and west. While they are retreating to their 
trench lines they will be shelled from the heavy guns on 
the Hel Peninsula, which guards Danzig Bay, and from 
the batteries which the Poles are understood to have in 
position at various points on the border of the territory. 
With the appearance of the German Army, of course, the 
war would enter an abruptly different phase. 
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4. Danzig’s Share of Poland’s Trade 


ANZIG is an economic dependent of Poland. This 

is as indisputable as that its population is German. 

The Germans argue as if Poland’s trade policy must be 

arranged to suit Danzig’s convenience and Poland’s thirty- 

three millions must dance attendance on Danzig’s four 

hundred thousand. The argument stems from German un- 

willingness to be reconciled to the existence of Poland: in 
the face of facts it makes the sheerest nonsense. 

The Danzigers have only one substantial grievance 
against Poland, and that is that Poland is economically no 
longer entirely dependent on Danzig. The thirty-three 
millions have at last got the better of the four hundred 
thousand. Basically Danzig’s case against Gdynia rests on 
a decision of the League High Commissioner in 1921 that: 
“the Polish Government will engage to make full use of 
the port of Danzig, whatever other ports she may open in 
the future on the Baltic coast . . .” This statement has been 
variously interpreted by jurists, but generally this engage- 
ment is assumed to have been implied by the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Setting aside the fact that the refusal of Danzig’s dockers 
to load munitions in 1920, and the conduct of the Nation- 
alist Senate up to 1927, were between them largely respon- 
sible for inspiring the Poles to a most costly and difficult 
effort, there is sufficient substance in the case put forward 
by Danzigers to make it worthwhile examining the facts. 

The tables below tell the whole story in a comparison of 
the trade handled by Danzig and Gdynia. 


TRAFFIC HANDLED BY DANZIG AND GDYNIA 
(In millions of tons) 


1936 1937 1938 
SE ieee ciséens 5-30 7:20 7°13 
SEED pasansineans 7-74 9-01 G-17 


PoLisH TRAFFIC THROUGH GDYNIA AND DANZIG, 1928-1938 











1928 1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
(In million tons 
Exports :— 
Gdynia........ / 1-6 2-5 5-0 5-9 6°3 6°3 7-2 7°4 
Danzig ........... 6:7 6-9 4°6 3-3 4-2 4:4 5-1 5-2 
Imports :— 
Gdynia .......... 0-1 0-2 0:7 0:8 0-9 1-2 1-5 l 
Danziz 1-6 1-6 0:4 0-4 0-4 0:5 0:8 0:8 
Total :-— 
0 ee 1-7 2:7 5-7 6:7 7:1 7-4 8-6 8-7 
Danzig ° 8-4 8-4 4-9 5-6 6 1-9 5-9 | 
(In million zloty 
Exports :— 
Gdynia “ 45 71 239 270 311 370 477 +85 
Danzig 588 699 284 2 278 306 216 27k 
Imports :-— 
Gdynia 34 64 297 385 451 578 721 698 
Danzig 888 793 124 84 77 71 100 98 
J oli 
Gdynia 79 135 536 655 762 948 1,198 | 1,183 
Danzig . , 1,476 | 1,492 408 412 355 77 416 376 


Judged on the volume of goods, Danzig has nothing to 
complain of; judged on the value of goods, she has weighty 
evidence to support her case. More and more the Poles 
have left Danzig to handle the heavy, and therefore less 
remunerative, exports such as coal and metal ores, and sent 
through Gdynia their grain and dairy produce. It will be 
seen from the tables that nearly all of Poland’s maritime 
imports come through Gdynia, denuding Danzig not only 
of docking and handling fees but also of much of the cus- 
toms revenue on which the City’s finances largely depend. 

Among the agreements which followed the visit to 
Warsaw of Dr Rauschning and Herr Greiser in 1933 was 
one which contained an undertaking by the Polish Govern- 
ment to give Danzig an equal share with Gdynia in Poland’s 
maritime trade, both as regards quantity and quality. In 
return the Danzig Senate was to cease its anti-Polish 
policy. In the event this agreement was never carried 
through, although a protocol to it was signed and re- 
peatedly extended until December of this year. The above 
tables show that the terms of the agreement have not been 
fulfilled by the Poles; nor, of course, has the Senate car- 
ried out its undertaking. 





There are many ways of illustrating the discrepancy be- 
tween value and volume. In 1937 Danzig’s exports other 
than coal fell by nearly 200,000 tons; while imports other 
than metal ores rose by only 88,000 tons. Over the same 
period Gdynia’s exports other than coal rose by over 
$5,000 tons, and imports other than metal ores rose by 
nearly 1.27 million tons. Both grain and timber exports 
have been consistently diverted over Gdynia. There is 
scarcely any dairy produce exported through Danzig. In 
1929 Danzig handled 212,000 tons of Polish sugar; today 
she handles none. In 1929 81,000 tons of cement were 
handled in Danzig, nine years later it was only 500 tons— 
while Gdynia’s consignments had meanwhile risen from 
nil to $4,000 tons. Imports of copper and zinc are almost 
entirely through Gdynia. In 1938 Danzig’s 0.8 million tons 
of purely Polish imports were worth 98 million zlotys, 
Gdynia’s 1.3 million tons were worth 698 million zlotys. 

The Polish reply is to point to the conduct of the Danzig 
Government as an irrefutable argument for pressing on 
with the equipment of Gdynia. They cannot afford to risk 
the probability that their maritime trade (which in 1938 
amounted to 78 per cent. of all their foreign trade) will 
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otherwise be subjected to hindrance and delay by a Danzig 
Government under the direct orders of Berlin. ‘They point, 
too, to the volume figures while omitting to compare them 
with the value figures: and without that comparison they 
are of course on very safe ground. In 1920 Danzig handled 
a total trade of 1.84 million tons. By 1928 this had risen to 
8.62 millions, well over four times the pre-war level. In 
1933, at the bottom of the slump, the figure still stood at 
4.95 million tons ; by 1938 it was six millions. 

Nor do the Poles admit that the equipment of Danziz 
has been neglected. It is estimated by one Polish authority 
that up to 1930 more than 32 million gulden (about 
£1,250,000) were spent on improving Danzig’s harbour 
equipment. 

Exports of timber through Danzig have increased from 
less than 300,000 tons before the war to an annual average 
of about 1,000,000, and this increase has meant a big ex- 
tension in handling and storing facilities. A large number 
of new cranes, warehouses, handling equipment, have been 
installed; the length of quays has been extended 

On an unprejudiced view, therefore, Danzig’s com- 
plaints have only a relative significance. That the Poles 
have not given Danzig all they promised (and far from 
what the Danzigers demand) does not obscure the fact 
that after 20 years of Polish supervision Danzig is a greater 
city than ever before in its history. 
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Poland’s Monetary Problems 


HE economic life of Poland to-day is dependent on the 
momentary political horizon and on the needs of 
national defence to a degree not to be found in any other 
country—certainly not in either England or France. A 
century of partition and the depredations of rival armies 
during more than six years of war withheld from Poland 
the fruits of the industrial development of the nineteenth 
century; since then she has nevertheless been compelled to 
focus her major effort upon making good the deficiency on 
the military side, while leaving the development of consump- 
tion goods industries until some more auspicious moment. 
Further difficulties have been encountered in the monetary 
field. Poland lacks the reserves available in richer countries 
for the financing of intensive military preparation and the 
maintenance of an abnormally large force under arms, The 
difficulties have been overcome so far by means of bank 
credits and the issue of an Air Defence Loan. The latter 
owed its success largely to compulsion, which was necessary 
despite the enthusiasm with which it was greeted, and to the 
fact that (rather on the model set by Germany) the loan 
could be used for the payment of taxes to the State. Pressure 
upon available resources meanwhile continues and may yet 
make necessary drastic changes in monetary policy. It was 
doubtless with this consideration in mind that the Polish 
Government, through the economic mission it recently sent 
to London under Colonel Koc, pressed for a gold transfer 
(the actual amount mentioned was £5,000,000) which might 
be used for easing the financial strain. The plainest sign of 
financial pressure is the continuous increase in the monetary 
circulation, revealed in the following figures : — 


(In millions of zlotys*) 


Total 

Note Monetary 

Issue Coinage Circulation 
June 30, 1937..........00. 989-5 427-6 1,417-1 
June 30, 1938............. 1,137-4 131-4 1,568°8 
September 30, 1938 .... 1,547°5 461-2 2,008 -7 
February 28, 1939 ...... 1,289 -4 431-8 1,721:2 
March 31, 1939 ......... 1,669-4 455°4 2,124°8 
June 30, 1939 ............ 1,847-8 480-1 2,327-9 


* £1 = about 25 zlotys. 


These figures would suggest a very considerable infla- 
tionary movement in Poland; but it must be remembered that 
there has been, during the last two years, a widespread move- 
ment of note hoarding which has become more pronounced 
with each successive crisis. The best guess that can be made 
is that something of the order of half the 900 million zlotys 
by which the monetary issue has increased over the period 
has simply been withdrawn from circulation so that to this 
extent the increase has not so far given rise to an expansion 
of money in use. 

During the last few weeks there has been a new and incon- 
venient, if not very serious, wave of hoarding in the form of 
the accumulation of silver coins—whose bullion value is 
Only 144 per cent. of their face value. The result has been 
the almost complete disappearance of any coin of value 
greater than 50 groszy (about 5d.)—so that the change for 
the smallest note usually consists of over forty coins. 

But this reveals only the monetary side of the picture. 
There are also a number of factors which suggest that the 
production policy followed in Poland has not been as expan- 
sionist as it might have been. All the indices of prices and 
the index of the cost of living are lower now than they were 
at the end of 1937 despite the considerable increase of the 
monetary circulation in the meantime. The index of produc- 
tion of 126.8 in March, 1939 (base 100 = 1928), shows only 
a comparatively moderate increase over the pre-depression 
years when set beside the enormous possibilities of develop- 
ment available in Poland. Further, of the 54 manufacturing 
industries where such a comparison is possible, the physical 
Output has fallen in 1938 compared with 1929 in the case 
of 17—and these are for the most part working for a home 
market which is far from being satiated. Then, again, the 


published figure of 456,000 unemployed for the end of 1938 
is very little below the maximum figure reached during the 
depression (470,000 for the end of 1937) and still greatly 
above the 1929 figure of 185,000. Since these figures do not 
include the total number of unemployed it is clear that the 
available reserves of labour in Poland, even without calling 
on the teeming population of the villages, is still far from 
being exhausted. 

The fact is that the state of the banking system and the 
lack of a private capital market make it impossible to develop 
new private industry in Poland to-day except, on the one 
hand, from the internal savings of existing firms or from the 
resources of individuals personally known to the entre- 
preneur or, on the other hand, from funds provided by the 
Government for military reasons. Thus long-term financing 
is haphazard in the extreme. An enterprise may obtain almost 
unlimited sums without interest or at a moderate rate (say 
5 per cent.) if it has the blessing of the military authorities, 
while if it lacks that support funds will usually not be avail- 
able on any terms; if they are the rate will not be below 
9 per cent. and will often be very much higher. The same 
differences are to be found in the provision of working 
capital where even first-class private firms have to discount 
at about 8 per cent. and other private firms at 12 per cent. 
and more. It should be noted, however, that the published 
rates of interest are exceedingly delusive in Poland, owing to 
the practice of charging costs and commissions amounting 
to anything from 1 to 3 per cent. in addition to interest. 
At the same time funds have been made available for house- 
building at 54 per cent. or even less. At a time like the pre- 
sent it may well be impossible to avoid this unsatisfactory 
method of financing, but it does appear that more funds 
might well be put at the disposal of sound industrial bor- 
rowers and that the State might mitigate its policy of taking 
all the available capital, often for purposes which have very 
little military importance. 


After Deflation 


Until almost the end of the great depression Poland 
followed a policy of rigid deflation in an attempt to main- 
tain the value of the zloty at the level fixed in 1927. But 
by 1936 the pressure had become too severe; industrial pro- 
duction was still only 72 per cent. of what it was in 1928, 
wholesale prices 54 per cent. and the value of exports only 
30 per cent. But even when it was decided to abandon de- 
flation there was no decision to devalue; exchange restrictions 
were introduced in the middle of May, 1936. From this date 
the recovery of Polish industry began. It became unnecessary 
to preserve the large favourable trade balance which had 
been built up at such cost during the depression period. But 
a more important factor than the partial moratorium on 
foreign debts and the prevention of the export of capital 
from Poland lay in the fact that exchange control could be 
and was used to carry through an effective devaluation of the 
zloty. There was at the time and there still is a powerful 
demand for the formal devaluation of the zloty by persons 
who do not relish the extensive contro! of industrial activity 
which comes with exchange control. But these have been 
overruled, chiefly on the ground that a further devaluation 
would give rise to extensive distrust in the zloty among the 
peasant population and lead to a flight into goods and a 
reversion to the former practice of using foreign money for 
internal transactions, The recent waves of hoarding show 
that these fears are not wholely unreasonable. 

But the problem remained that Polish prices were well 
above the world level and a further dose of inflation would 
have been intolerable. The method actually employed was 
that of a revenue tariff. Imports were restricted by the use 
of the power given by exchange control, and various methods 
used to persuade the exporter to accept a considerably lower 
zloty price from a foreign purchaser than he would have 
done from a Pole. Thus there are products for which the 
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domestic price is 15 zloty and the price for export 9 zloty, 
which means that, at the official rate of about 25 zloty to the 
pound, the pound will buy goods for which the internal 
price is about 40 zloty, which compares with the rate paid 
on notes in London of 30-40 zloty to the pound. The effective 
rate which can be calculated in this way differs according to 
the product and the country to which it is sent, but, with very 
few exceptions, the rate is considerably lower than the official 
rate, so that, despite the endeavours made to keep up appear- 
ances, the zloty is in effect devalued. 

This policy has its merits, but involves a complicated and 
rigid apparatus of control which could be greatly simplified 
if the zloty were adjusted. 

In Warsaw rumour has even gone so far as to suggest 
that formal devaluation, coupled with the removal of ex- 
change restriction, was a condition for the grant of credits 
from Britain. There seems to be no more in this than the fact 
that the British authorities no doubt recommended this 
course, and were answered by the plea that it was impossible 
in the present state of confidence. But there seems still to be 
a good possibility of devaluation in the autumn, if the 
dangers abroad do not bring war. If a reserve fund in sterling 
were then made available it might be possible to relax the 
restrictions progressively, as was done in Austria between 
1935 and 1938. In the short run exchange restrictions may 
be very useful, but until they are removed in Poland there 
is no chance of developing the confidence without which 
foreign capital will not be available. And it is only when 
foreign capital becomes available that the fundamental 
economic problems of Poland can be solved. But here, as 
elsewhere, a future policy must give way to the military 
needs of the moment, for without adequate defence there will 
be no future to provide for. 


German-Russian Relations 


[ BY OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDE NT] 


THE conclusion of a commercial and credit agreement be- 
tween Germany and Russia came as a surprise after the many 
months that the negotiations had lasted. The movement of 
goods between the two countries has fallen to only about 
one-tenth of the 1930 level, so that an increase should be 
relatively easy to bring about. The new agreement governs, 
in summary form, the commercial exchanges of the two 
countries for the next two years. Germany accords Russia a 
credit of Rm. 200 millions, as was expected. This is, in 
practice, only a renewal of the 1935 credit, of which, in 
spite of frequent prolongations, only Rm. 182 millions had 
been used up to June 30, 1937, partly because German in- 
dustry was either unwilling or unable to deliver the goods 
Russia required, partly because objection was taken to the 
qualities, delivery dates or prices quoted. Russia now under- 
takes to deliver Rm. 180 millions of goods (especially raw 
materials, oil, grain and wood) to Germany in the next two 
years. The structure of German-Russian trade and the im- 
portance of Russian raw materials for Germany can be seen 
from the following figures of the imports of the old Reich 
from Soviet Russia in 1937 and 1938:— 


1937 1938 
(Rm. millions) 

Sawn timber .................. 13-7 18-6 
Petroleum and products 14:9 4°8 
PI niccenssdounss 4:5 4-5 
Raw phosphates 1-56 3-15 
Manganese ore ...... shai 2:9 2-9 
hers bcchisesees . 6-7 2:3 
Foodstuffs ....... 1-5 1-9 
Vegetable fats — er 1-3 
ieee ip ehbes 0-4 1-} 


In the last two years the chief German (old Reich) exports 
to Russia have been as follows :— 


1937 1938 
(Rm. millions) 

OOO, ee AAT te’ lj: 
Of these, machine tools... 47°8 7:4 
Scientific and optical instruments 6-7 4:9 
ee cnn Coseespunie 2-2 3°) 
Chemicals and dyes, etc. ......... 6:2 3-3 
es ee 3-5 2:1 
SE GE cucasbotetennccxceesrseiess 2°7 1:3 


Germany’s exports to Russia are mainly finished industrial 
goods. Russia used the credit of 1935 to order (figures in 
Rm. millions): machine tools 87, machinery for chemical, 
cement or foodstuff factories 21, optical and scientific instru- 
ments 15, mining equipment 14, electric machines 9, power 
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machinery 8, printing paper and textile machines 6, ship- 
ping equipment 2.5 and railway material about 1. 

As Russian industry is capable of producing most mass- 
produced articles, the Russian demand is concentrated on 
special machines and equipment of high value, and German 
industry will have to make very severe efforts to meet the 
Russian orders, since it is not now in a position to use 
its export quotas even for payment in free currencies. 

A commercial treaty, however, especially one concluded 
at this precise moment, is of fundamental importance, the 
more so since it has provided a basis for the non-aggression 
pact between Germany and Russia. The interests of other 
countries trading with Russia and other East European 
States are clearly affected by it. Germany’s relations with the 
primary-producing countries have been much worsened by 
the expansion policy of the Third Reich. Germany was faced 
with the necessity of seeking an understanding with Russia 
in order to ensure the supply of the raw materials and food- 
stuffs necessary for the continuation of the armament pro- 
gramme. Hitler’s primary aim is to be sure of his supplies, 
since there are no illusions that the domestic stocks of raw 
materials would last long in conditions of intensive demand 
for them, or that the soil would stand up for long to inten- 
Sive cropping. 

Given conditions favourable to Germany, Russia might 
form a broad enough basis of supply. If the situation de- 
velops as is hoped in Berlin, Germany will be indifferent to 
pressure from the west. Moreover, the Western Powers will 
disappear from Eastern Europe as political or commercial 
competitors with Germany. This can be seen from the 
geographical distribution of Russia’s exports and imports, 
The figures in the following table have been converted into 
millions of Reichsmarks at the official Berlin rates : — 


Imports from Exports to 


Russia Russia 

1937 1938 1937 1938 

Germany (Old Reich . 65-1 47-4 117°4 31-8 
Greater Germany ; 52:8 ioe 33-6 
Great Britain 357-9 238:°4 240-0 212:5 
Of which, re-exports ; ‘ea 202°1 134-0 
RIUM. accesses 70-9 60°11 107-2 174:2 
Belgium and Luxemburg 62-9 66-4 37-8 37-2 
I a i . . 55-4 43°5 30-3 32-0 
BUMGE on cesceseees . : 72-6 44:5 11°3 12:4 
Switzerland .............. 7°8 16°5 4:2 os 


In recent years Russian orders have been diverted to the 
United States, Great Britain and Holland; under the new 
agreement they could be re-diverted to Germany. Such a 
development is all the more likely, since Russian industry 
was largely equipped with German machinery, which must 
now be renewed or replaced. The purchase of English or 
American machinery would be more costly and less con- 
venient. Under the influence of the Rm. 300 million credit 
of 1926, the two so-called Piatakov Agreements of 1931 and 
1932 and the Rm. 200 million credit of 1935, Germany's 
portion of the Russian market rose to 47 per cent. of the 
whole of Russia’s imports and 24 per cent. of the total exports 
in 1932. What has been done before can be done again. 


Aug ust 23rd. 


French Economic 
Strength 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT ! 


STATISTICS concerning two great departments of French 
industry, metallurgical production and the export of auto- 
mobiles, have just been published. Both show spectacular 
progress. The production of pig iron was 732,000 tons in 
July, against 719,000 tons in June and 433,000 tons in July, 
1938. This brings production in the first seven months of the 
year up to 4,477,000 tons, against 3,610,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. The production of steel was 745,000 
tons in July, against 763,000 in June and 436,000 in July, 
1938, the production of the first seven months being 
4,707,000 tons, against 3,664,000 tons in January-July, 1938. 
Furnaces in blast number 106, against 86 in June, 1938. 
Exports of automobiles in the first seven months of the year 
amounted to 20,904, against 12,250 in the corresponding 
period in 1938, a proof that the activity of the “ civil sector” 
can be compared to that of the “‘ war sector.” 

These statistics—however interesting to experts—are not 
closely followed by the general public. Results so favourable 
to the welfare of the community do not explain the remark- 
able calm and confidence of the country, in spite of the inter- 
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national tension. The average Frenchman remains individual- 
jstic and apt as ever to estimate the state of home politics 
according to that of his domestic affairs. And his present 
confidence is certainly created by the comparison of his 
private affairs two years ago at the time of the “ vicious 
spiral” of a falling currency and rising prices with his 
present improved possibilities of spending and saving. 

The new method of the Government in financing re- 
armament through the short-term instead of the long-term 
market is the other explanation. The Stock Exchange is life- 
less. But nobody is anxious any longer about the market for 
public funds, which remains very stable. Monthly statistics 
show that the national debt was 444 thousand million francs 
at the end of June, an increase of 4,500 millions on May 31st 
and 23,500 millions on January Ist. The State borrows at 
least 1,000 millions a week. Figures show that the short- and 
middle-term debt maturing in 1939 has decreased from 37 to 
27 thousand millions during the last six months. The redeem- 
able debt has increased from 173 to 186 thousand millions; 
the middle- and short-term maturing in 1940 increased from 
29 to 33 thousand millions, and that maturing after January 
1, 1941, from 26 to 43 thousand millions. Once again, such 
information principally concerns the experts, who are often 
anxious to underline the favourabie evolution of Govern- 
mental policy. But the general public still is unacquainted 
with statistical documentation, and the man who saves is 
satisfied with the old National Defence Bonds, which answer 
to his need, being a short-term bond bringing an “ honest ” 
interest and exempt from tax charges. 

In short, the workers are working overtime, the peasants 
are favoured by high agricultural prices, and those who can 
save have discovered new possibilities of building up their 
reserves. The confidence of the French people is not based 
on spectacular collective results and collective mysticism. 
It is made up of many millions of modest individual satis- 
factions. This is the key of the successful method of M. 
Reynaud. 

It is particularly important that the Treasury can face a 
new international crisis with a confidence born of the fact 
that its ready money was 16 thousand million francs on 
July 1st, and the calmness of the country has encouraged the 
current of returning gold and subscriptions to bonds. A new 
mobilisation can, in fact, be foreseen with equanimity, while 
a return to peace would open the way to useful operations 
for funding the floating debt. 


August 24th. 


Luxembourg, 
Peacetul and Free 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THe Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is a peaceful land 
abounding in natural loveliness. Of all countries of war- 
jittery Europe it seems the one farthest removed from strife. 
It comprises an area just short of a thousand square miles, 
wedged like a shoe-shaped puzzle block into a hole in the 
map made by segments of French, German and Belgian 
borderland. Its 300,000 or so inhabitants are a happy people 
fond of good living. This year they are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of their independence from the war lords, large and 
small, who for more than a thousand years ruled over it. But 
they are troubled, for they see the Siegfried line along their 
rivers and, remembering the German invasion during the 
Great War, they are now anxious lest this tragedy should 
happen again. . 

Luxembourg has always been important strategically. In 
the past it has been a kind of European crossroads for march- 
ing armies. Here the Moselle opens a way to and from 
Germany. Here, too, you are within striking distance of 
Holland, Belgium and France. For Germany Luxembourg 
would be particularly valuable in a war because it constitutes 
a gap in the Belgian line of defence; though, on the French 
side, the Maginot line sets up a formidable barrier to any 
German advance. In past days Luxembourg was so heavily 
fortified that it was called Europe’s Inland Gibraltar. Those 
forts have long since been dismantled, and Luxembourg has 
no system of defence whatever. 

Tt was the German war hero Siegfried who first raised 
his castles on Luxembourg’s high cliffs as long ago as 963; 
and since Siegfried’s day a varied history has woven itself 
around this land. In 1244 Luxembourg’s citizens received a 
Charter of self-government from the Countess Esmersinde. 
hen, for nearly five centuries it fell under foreign domina- 
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tion—Burgundian, Spanish, Austrian and French. The 
Congress of Vienna set up the present Grand Duchy, which 
for a time was under the tutelage of Holland. 

The present Grand Duchess, Charlotte, was born in 1896, 
succeeding her sister, the Grand Duchess Marie-Adelaide, 
whose forced abdication, because of her partiality for the 
Germans during the war, was a tragic episode in Luxem- 
bourg’s history. The people have a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. The Parliament consists of a single house with 52 
Members chosen from the country’s twelve cantons. There 
is a Cabinet of Ministers, a Prime Minister, and a Council 
of Elder Statesmen. At present there is a coalition Govern- 
ment of three parties, of which the two strongest are the 
Clerical and Labour; the third party is the Radical Liberals, 
representing industry and finance. 

It is the religious issue that is the principal subject of 
political dissension in Luxembourg. Although there is no 
union of Church and State the clergy are paid salaries from 
the public purse, while the Church also benefits by certain 
local tax levies. The Labour Party takes the lead in asserting 
that the Church Budget constitutes too heavy a burden, while 
it is also critical of the Church political activities. 


Industry and Agriculture 


Luxembourg, in addition to its strategic position, has 
another attraction to Germany, namely, its iron mines and 
smelters. Iron is produced mainly in the Northern strip of 
the country lying next to the French border town of Longwy, 
itself one of the most important centres of the French iron 
and steel industry. In this area are virtually all the blast mills 
of Luxembourg together with those of Longwy. There are 
about a dozen mining and smelter towns in all, the largest, 
Esch, having a population of 30,000; and, aside from this 
narrow area, the little country seems as remote from modern 
industry as it was in its most medieval days. 

The steel produced in this small region places Luxembourg 
seventh among the ranking steel-producing countries. Its 
output in 1937 was 2.5 million tons. Iron ore production in 
1937 was 7.7 million tons. 

Before the Great War Luxembourg formed part of the 
German customs union. After the war a customs union 
with France was approved by a popular vote. The fact 
that 60,000 voters out of 90,000 favoured this union may 
serve to indicate the pro-French sentiment; but France 
declined the invitation in favour of Belgium. Thus in 1932 
Luxembourg became part of the Belgian customs union. 
One of the consequences of this was a growing Belgian in- 
fluence: the shops are filled with Belgian wares. 

In addition, Belgian money is currently used together 
with Luxembourg’s own coin of the realm. The Luxembourg 
franc is pegged at about 25 per cent. above the value of 
Belgian money and 60 per cent. above the French franc; 
and it is well to carry three purses in Luxembourg, for you 
may use any of these three monies. Although the “ Franc 
Lux” is pegged high, prices are low, and Luxembourg is 
about the cheapest country in Europe. Eight francs, or about 
thirteen French francs, buy a meal that would cost from 
25 to 30 francs in France itself. 

The capital city, also called Luxembourg, is a stately 
metropolis of broad avenues, spacious plazas, green rambling 
parks, of imposing public buildings, churches and monu- 
ments. It is a modern city travelling in harness with a city 
centuries old, of which old city gates, towers, palaces, castles 
and dismantled fortresses in great profusion tell the story. 
The “ Greater City” has less than 60,000 inhabitants but, 
because of its wide-spreading spaciousness and fine buildings, 
one would at first glance make it a city of at least 200,000. 
It is a place where everyone has elbow room and to spare. 

The Moselle, brushing by Luxembourg from France, is a 
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broad stream, placid and lovely as it moves slowly between 
gently sloping strips of meadow that separate the vineyards 
from the water’s edge. Vineyards climb these hills as they 
slope away on both sides. Here the famous Moselle wines are 
produced; and Luxembourg vineyards produce an average of 
80,000 hectolitres of various kinds of Moselles. Under the old 
customs union with Germany, Luxembourg wine was sent 
out readily to the world markets with the German Moselles. 
But the Belgians have established no such wine markets and 
they themselves are no great connoisseurs. This has created 
something of a slump. 

The land is very rich indeed in agricultural production 
and maintains a large modern agricultural college. An English- 
man, Sidney Thomas, has made his contribution to the 
wealth of its soil. A rather hilly part of the country, towards 
the North, lay in fens and barren ground, because the land 
lacked lime and phosphorus. Thomas, in 1890, taught 
the Luxembourgers that their lime and phosphorus 
lay right at hand in the basic slag. The land has grown 
fertile again, and the people refer with gratitude to their 
“ Scories Thomas,” as this fertilising product is called. It 
is on the knees of the gods whether the Luxembourgers will 
be left much longer to their farming and their peace. 


August 22nd. 


Anxieties in the 


American Middle West 


[FROM OUR KANSAS CITY CORRESPONDENT] 


MiID-SUMMER finds the central part of the United States 
seasonally preoccupied with agriculture. Nature has been 
only moderately bountiful this year. It is true that there 
has been no repetition of the disastrous droughts of 1934 
and 1936; and that even the much-publicised “ Dust Bow,” 
if not exactly blooming like the rose, at least no longer seems 
immediately destined to become desert. But the wheat crop 
was relatively small, and maize (which was in excellent con- 
dition during June) has been damaged by the recent heat. 
Finally, abnormally low grain prices have done nothing to 
lessen the farmers’ disappointment. 

On the other hand, pasturage is unusually good, and the 
livestock industry flourishes, despite threats of a strike among 
packing house workers. Present indications also point to 
an abundance of fruit. Indeed, the total farm income of the 
Middle West is somewhat larger than it was a year ago at this 
time (according to the latest estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture). But estimated farm income includes various 
Government payments, and no intelligent farmer is entirely 
comfortable about a situation in which subsidies continue 
to play so large a rdle. 

It is generally recognised here that for any sound pros- 
perity American agriculture requires the recovery and devel- 
opment of its foreign markets. Secretary Hull’s trade agree- 
ments policy has received some of its strongest popular 
support from the farming Middle West. Unfortunately, 
political conditions in both Europe and Asia have interfered 
with this policy; its expected benefits have been curtailed; 
and even bitter critics of the Administration’s farm pro- 
gramme have come to realise that some form of public assis- 
tance for agriculture is still needed. The chief current objec- 
tion to Government aid, therefore, is directed against the 
way in which it is given and not against the principle of 
State help. 

A New Democratic Leader ? 


Politically, the Middle West has just experienced a major 
sensation in the overthrow of one of its most powerful bosses 
—Mr T. J. Pendergast, head of a local Democratic organ- 
isation in Kansas City. By virtue of his despotic control over 
municipal affairs, Mr Pendergast had become a _ national 
figure in the last few years. His leadership, apparently im- 
pregnable at home, was finally destroyed from without by 
the intervention of State and Federal authorities, and he is 
mow serving a prison sentence for income tax evasion. 

One important result of this episode has been to bring 
Mr Lioyd Stark, Governor of Missouri and one of the 
officials chiefly responsible for Mr Pendergast’s downfall, 
into the spotlight as a possible candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination next year. The Governor’s associa- 
tions have generally been with the older traditions of his 
party, rather than with the New Deal, and he would pre- 
sumably draw most of his support from Democrats opposed 
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to the recent economic experiments. But his principal claim 
for consideration would probably rest upon his record as an 
aggressive and capable public servant of the reformer type. 


The Middle West Looks at Europe 


These domestic concerns, however, have by no means over- 
shadowed the Middle West’s interest in the European situa- 
tion. This part of the country is traditionally isolationist, 
and almost certainly a majority of its inhabitants are stil] 
in favour of refraining from any kind of intervention in 
European affairs. There is a widespread distrust of sentimen- 
tal appeals on behalf of Great Britain and France, both of 
which countries, it is felt, have themselves always acted 
realistically in their own interests. On the other hand, there 
is a good deal of sympathy for the position in which the 
European democracies now find themselves; and there is 
an instinctive dislike of everything for which the dictator- 
ships stand. The German-American Bund, for example, has 
made almost no headway in the Middle West. 

A growing section of the population, moreover, is aware 
that it would be extremely difficult—probably impossible— 
for the United States to remain indefinitely out of a major 
European conflict. The average Middle Westerner is vastly 
better informed about world affairs to-day than he was in 
1914. The old dictum of a Denver publisher that a “ dog 
fight in Champa Street” was of more interest to his 
readers than any conceivable event in Europe has been in- 
validated long ago, and the Middle Western newspapers 
regularly carry much foreign news and many interpretative 
articles. Indeed, as a whole, the Middle Western Press js 
just as strongly in favour of modifying the Neutrality 
Statute, removing the arms embargo, and restoring the cash- 
and-carry provisions as the papers of the Eastern seaboard 
have been. 

The European dictators would make a serious miscalcu- 
lation if they counted upon public sentiment in the Middle 
West to keep the United States out of a foreign war in all 
circumstances. Meanwhile, the Middle Westerner, wrestling 
with his agricultural and business problems, scarcely realises 
how fortunate he is to live in the heart of a continent pro- 
tected by several thousand miles of ocean on either side. 

August 10th. 


Hongkong’s Trade and 


the War 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE trade figures of Hongkong for the first half of the 
year show a decline from the record level reached in 1938 
and it is extremely unlikely that a recovery can be expected 
until peace in China is restored. In view of the adverse cir- 
cumstances in which the trade of the colony has been 
carried on during the past six months it is remarkable that 
imports have exceeded a total of $300 millions, with ex- 
ports not far short of that figure. The following table shows 
a comparison of the statistics for the first half of this and 
the past four years: — 
IMPORTS 
(In $ millions) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 














Merchandise ...... 191-2 212:3 286°4 342:2 300°9 
BEN cok isacvexun . 24:6 18-7 5-6 7°5 0:5 
215-8 231-0 292-0 349-7 301-4 
EXPORTS 
(In $ millions) 
Merchandise . 142-7 163:4 218-9 269-9 269-9 
Bullion .. bets: ee 108-6 18-2 110-1 50:5 














180-6 272-0 237-1 380-0 320-4 


There are One or two features in the trade returns which 
call for comment. Until last October part of the colony’s 
trade entered and left by the railway to Canton. After the 
closing of the Yangtse this rail traffic grew to enormous 
proportions as goods which would normally have used the 
Yangtse were diverted to other routes, all eventually con- 
necting up with the Canton-Hankow Railway. The conse- 
quence was that for over a year Hongkong supplanted 
Shanghai as the entrepét for trade with Central China, and 
the colony benefited accordingly. The sudden fall of Can- 
ton and the seizure of rail communications with that city 
resulted in an accumulation of cargo which had reached 
Hongkong from overseas but could not be forwarded until 
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new routes from the coast to the interior had been dis- 
covered. It was not long, however, before these alternative 
routes were developed and for the past nine months British 
coastal steamers have been fully employed carrying cargo 
not only to the treaty ports of Swatow, Amoy and Foochow, 
but also to several non-treaty ports. Few, if any, modern 
facilities exist in these ports, but nevertheless a good deal of 
merchandise has been handled there. Other means of in- 
gress and egress have been found via the Portuguese colony 
of Macao and the French territory of Kwong-chow-wan. 

Another development of local trade is accounted for by 
the transfer of the tea market from Shanghai to Hongkong. 
The port of Wenchow (now in Japanese hands) has been 
one of the principal depots for the collection of tea for 
shipment to Hongkong, whence a considerable portion has 
been forwarded to Russia and North Africa. The total quan- 
tity of tea exported during the first half of the year amounted 
to over 30 million pounds, of which more than half went 
to Russia. 

Until the past few weeks commercial circles in Hongkong 
showed little concern about the future. Trade with the in- 
terior had adapted itself to the conditions brought about 
by disrupted communications and with so many gaps in 
the blockade the flow of trade was well maintained. The cap- 
ture of Swatow, the extension of the blockade, the catas- 
trophic fall in China’s currency, the restriction of imports 
by the Chungking Government, and pessimism as to the 
outcome of the Tokyo Conference are all factors of recent 
origin which have rapidly changed the outlook. The more 
optimistically inclined accept the Prime Minister’s statement 
that there has been no change in Britain’s policy, for however 
strong one’s sympathy with China, it is realised that the 
attitude of neutrality which has prevailed among the autho- 
rities of the concessions in China as well as in this colony 
has been justified. There is, of course, impatience at the lack 
of retaliation to Japan’s brutal behaviour and utter disre- 
gard of British rights, especially when the Japanese in Hong- 
kong are not only free to trade as they like but are even 
allowed to publish a newspaper in the English language which 
has a decidedly anti-British tone. Moreover, there is the un- 
pleasant prospect of a cordon being drawn round Hongkong 
to strangle its trade, and already supplies of foodstuffs from 
the country districts are being interfered with. But against 
all this there is the belief that Japan is reaching the stage 
of exhaustion and that the Chinese can never be defeated. 
Whether that belief is justified the next six months will 
probably decide. 


July 27th. 


Second Thoughts on 
German-Roumanian Trade 


[FROM OUR BUCHAREST CORRESPONDENT | 


THe Roumanian-German Treaty of March 23, 1939, con- 
tinues to draw public attention here. A supplementary agree- 
ment was signed on July 20th which consisted of : — 

1) A plan for the improvement of agriculture in all 
principal branches. The Roumanian Government has 
accepted the German Government’s offer to help in the im- 
provement and development of agricultural production in 
Roumania by the introduction of new varieties of rare plants, 
and the delivery of stud livestock. Germany will benefit by 
having the right to acquire what she wants from exports of 
these two branches of Roumanian produce. 

2) Germany will buy quantities of oleaginous seeds, par- 
ticularly linseed and sunflower. Roumania has undertaken 
to carry out a series of experiments for the production of 
new oleaginous seeds, and a special organisation will be 
set up for this purpose. 

(3) The evvort from Roumania of animals for slaughter- 
ing will be extended. To increase exports Roumania has 
agreed to the importation of stud stock. 

The aim of this agreement is to increase the volume and 
variety of Roumanian exports to Germany. In fact, this 
increase is already proceeding with surprising rapidity. 

Imports by Germany, Austria, Bohemia-Moravia and 
Italy, and exports to the same countries, are as follow: — 


1938 1939 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
o/ o/ 0/ o/ 
C ° 9 /o 
January-March 52 ‘6 43°} 60-2 37-0 
MEd: Gsksxossaene 51-6 46°5 63:4 55:4 
ciiesnane 5 38-1 66:9 55-9 
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The percentages are in relation to the total foreign trade 
of Roumania. Italy’s share is insignificant, not more than 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent., so that the bulk goes to Greater 
Germany. 

At the present time the principal articles exported to Ger- 
many are: petroleum and oil products, cereals, raw timber, 
and worked timber. It may be worth examining each of these 
in turn. 


Oil.—The relevant paragraph in the Treaty of last 
March, referring to exploration concessions for Germany, is 
not yet in practice; no new mixed German-Roumanian com- 
pany has been formed. Meanwhile, Germany has bought oil 
and oil products in Roumania to the total of 50 million 
Reichsmarks per year during the next two years. Until last 
week she had also the right to buy quantities to the value of 
46 million Reichsmarks in 1939. This last amount will be 
592) for by armaments and munitions. (See Note on page 


sereals.— This year’s wheat crop has been rather dis- 
appointing. It should provide 150,000 wagons for export, 
or 74,000 less than last year. Last year’s price, as fixed by 
the Roumanian Government, was 40,000 lei per wagon. The 
difference will therefore be at least 960 million lei. Unfor- 
tunately, the quality of the wheat this year is less good than 
that of last year owing to bad weather while it was ripening. 
In view of the heavy world harvests, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment has fixed the price at 40,000 lei the wagon. But the 
Government, not the producer, must bear the loss. 

It seems doubtful if Germany will be able to secure much 
more than the 40,000 wagons she has already bought. Need- 
ing foreign exchange, obtained largely from exporting wheat 
to free-exchange countries, the Government will be anxious 
to keep supplies to Germany as low as possible. 


Raw Timber and Worked Wood. — Here, too, the 
Germans will be disappointed. There is reason to believe 
that German experts have been mistaken in their estimate of 
the quality and size of Roumania’s forests. Up to the present 
no mixed company has been formed for the exploitation of 
forests. There is in view, it is true, a contract for renting 
70,000 hectares of forest lands in the eastern Carpathians, 
but nothing has yet been signed. It is even thought that 
Germany will give up the idea of exploiting Roumanian 
forests. 

Meanwhile, the only concrete results of the German- 
Roumanian Treaty are the deliveries of munitions and 
armaments and the construction of a series of silos in the 
Braila district. But the armaments are the results of old 
orders placed with former Czecho-Slovakia at the Skoda 
works, and the silos built were erected under contract with 
the German firm of MIAG (Muhlen-Industrie-Aktien- 
Gesellschaft), the order being placed in the summer of last 
year for the sum of 15 million Reichsmarks. 


For the rest, little work of importance has been carried 
out. The mixed companies provided for under the Treaty 
have yet to be formed, and the free zones referred to marked 
out. German commercial control is far from being an estab- 
lished fact. 


August 18th. 
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Books and Publications 


The E.E.A. 


DwuRING the last seven years Britain has taken the lead in the 
development of a new and fascinating technique for securing 
the maximum degree of compatibility between internal 
stability and the stability of the foreign exchanges. Mr 
Waight’s study* is a valuable addition to the limited litera- 
ture on the Exchange Equalisation Account, and the author 
has fortunately interpreted his terms of reference broadly. 
His intention has been to explain to the student and the 
general reader the way in which the Account works and the 
repercussions of its operations on the internal credit and 
banking system; and to do this successfully he has of neces- 
sity written a highly illuminating account of the institutions 
and the inter-relations of the money market, the foreign 
exchange market, and the gold market. 

Those who are familiar with Professor N. F. Hall’s “ Ex- 
change Equalisation Account,” Mr F. W. Paish’s articles in 
Economica, and the discussions of the working of the 
Account which have appeared in this journal will find little 
that is new in Mr Waight’s methods and conclusions. His 
work is merely more systematic and detailed than any which 
have preceded it, and brings the history of the Account up to 
date; the text traces its operations to the end of 1938, and 
the important changes of policy announced in January and 
February of this year have been dealt with in Addenda. 

Mr Waight’s discussion of the effect of the Account’s 
operations on the internal credit structure follows lines which 
may now be called orthodox. In his explanations he makes 
effective use of the method of hypothetical balance sheets, 
showing precisely what has happened to the position of the 
Account, the Bank of England, and the Joint Stock Banks 
at each stage of the operations. An inflow of capital is 
shown to be normally deflationary, and an outflow infla- 
tionary, after the Account’s primary offsetting operations (the 
sale or purchase of Treasury Bills); but the complications of 
timing are considered in great detail, and the ultimate effect 
is shown to depend upon what the foreigner decides to do 
with his money (as well, of course, as upon further offsetting 
operations by the Account and the Bank of England). 

Mr Waight has by no means said the last word on these 
important matters, nor has he presented his conclusions in 
the happiest possible form. The ambiguities in the terms 
“ inflationary ” and “ deflationary” are not adequately re- 
solved. There is little reference to effects on interest rates in 
general, or to the possibility that a movement of capital may 
have diverse effects on long- and short-term rates of interest 
so long as the Account holds its sterling assets in the form 
of Treasury Bills. It is difficult to accept Mr Waight’s con- 
clusion (page 104) that it makes some real difference whether 
the foreigner uses his sterling deposit to purchase old or 
new Government securities. 

Mr Waight is critical of those who contend that the 
Account has not confined itself to ironing out “ temporary ” 
and “erratic” influences on the foreign exchanges; but his 
own views on this question are unsupported by rigorous 
definitions or convincing argument. Mr Waight’s judgments 
of the Account tend in general to be somewhat complacent. 
He exaggerates both its importance (the same results could 
be achieved by other methods) and the wizardry of its 
managers. Mr Waight is at his best when dealing with the 
technical aspects of his subject. A definitive study of the 
peripheral problems requires a knowledge of monetary and 
banking theory as thorough as is Mr Waight’s of banking 
practice. 

It is to be feared that the student and the general reader, 
for whom the book is intended, will not find it easy reading. 
The style is involved; the glossary of technical terms is too 
limited to be of much assistance; the parts and chapters are 
not labelled, and the sequence of the exposition is obscure. 


* “The History and Mechanism of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account.” By Leonard Waight, with a Foreword by the 
Hon. Francis Rodd, Cambridge. The University Press, 1939. 
8s. 6d 





But despite these faults, which are not vital, Mr Waight’s 
book is an adequate treatment of an important subject, Its 
usefulness is enhanced by the inclusion of a number of tables, 
necessarily based in part on guesswork, showing the move- 
ments of such important relevant magnitude as the holdings 
of the Account, and by an Appendix which contains all the 
important legislative enactments affecting the subject. 


Central Banking 


THE literature of Central Banking is recent. The need of a 
Central Bank in the sense of one to control the purchasing 
power of the money unit became evident and peremptory 
only when gold was deposed from its réle of automatic 
controller. The literature though recent is yet voluminous, 
but this excellent survey* stands out. In it theory is happily 
married to practice: its author, Doctor de Kock, the Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of South Africa, is a practical 
man who is able to expound lucidly and readably the 
principles underlying his practice; and in the course of his 
exposition he pricks, incidentally but most effectively, many 
an airy bubble among the arguments of the “ more money ” 
advocates. This is a salutary antidote to the doctrine that the 
economic problems of the world can be solved simply by 
money manipulation or “money management.” “ Create 
more money” has unfortunately become a widely-favoured 
specific for all our economic ills, and it is good to have a 
reminder here of the major principle of economics, namely, 
that, if we choose to use our resources in one way, we cannot 
use them in another—no matter how we manage or manipu- 
late our money. 


* © Central Banking.” By M. H. de Kock, Ph.D., Deputy 
Governor of South African Reserve Bank. P. S. King and Son, 
Ltd. 15s. net. 


Probing the Trade Cycle 


PROFESSOR LEsCuRE’S book* provides a valuable supply of 
information and abounds in statistical data. There is little to 
dispute in his main contention that a crisis is “‘ organic,” an 
inherent characteristic of capitalist society, and that, though 
credit is important and money essential, it is production and 
consumption, supply and demand which play the predom- 
inant part in the life of the economic world. The view on 
which he bases his analysis—that the trouble begins when the 
entrepreneur ceases to create because the profit margin 
appears to him to shrink—has a wide measure of support. 
Nevertheless, one fact remains: Professor Lescure’s book is 
pre-revolutionary—pre-Keynesian, if a name and date are 
really necessary. M. Kalecki’s book,t on the other hand, 
belongs to the latest stage of theory; and it is able and stimu- 
lating, as well. 

Economic fluctuations cannot be treated as an appendage, 
even an overgrown appendage, to the long-run trend; they 
must be treated as an integral part of it, Otherwise, neither 
the long-run trend nor—what is more important at the 
moment—the fluctuations can be properly mastered. The 
exciting problem for economists at the present time is how 
to effect this change in treatment. This is the new approach. 

M. Kalecki is on the left-wing of this movement and 
consequently his is a difficult book. He seizes on certain 
points in the Keynesian theory and in the theory of imper- 
fect competition and puts them to “ macrodynamic ”’ statisti- 
cal tests at such speed and with such definiteness and 
determination that the more traditionally-nurtured reader 
may well find himself breathless and confused at the first 
reading—and a little sceptical. 





* “Des Crises Générales et Périodiques de Surproduction.” 
By Jean Lescure. Paris: Editions Domat-Montchresten. 
5th Edition. 704 pages. 2 vols. 100 francs. 

+ “Essays in the Theory of Economic’ Fluctuations.” By 
Michal Kalecki. London: Allen and Unwin. 154 pages. 
6s. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Germany’s Finances 


(From a Correspondent in Germany) 


T is in the fourth stage of the Nazis’ financial experi- 
ments that the Third Reich has come to the brink of 
world war. The time is apposite to ask whether Nazi 
finance policy has given to Germany a strength commen- 
surate with her parade of shot and shell and airplanes; 
and it is hard to escape the view that it is financial weak- 
ness and strain, rather than power or economic might, that 
has been won by the desperate devices of recent years. 
The first period of Nazi economics, when the method of 
financing State projects was by work-creation bills, lasted 
from 1933 to 1934. The second period, when the so-called 
special bills were put into use, lasted from 1935 to April 
last year. The third period, when financing by means of 
delivery certificates was introduced, went on until April 
this year; and since then, in the fourth phase, the New 
Finance Plan of issuing tax anticipation certificates has 
been in operation. 

All these successive stages of policy designed to finance 
the Government’s vast armament and construction pro- 
grammes have been alike in their fundamental principles. 
They have differed only in the details of financial tech- 
nique. Broadly, the situation has been as follows: the 
German economy has come to depend to an ever-increasing 
extent on State investment; step by step the resources of 
the Reich have been brought into full employment, until a 
serious state of strain and shortage has developed; and the 
task of the Nazi financiers, in default of any slackening of 
the tempo of re-armament, has been to eke out the nation’s 
resources and to evolve means of payment without pushing 
the German economy into grave inflation. All the devices 
adopted, from the work-creation bills of 1933 to the de- 
livery certificates of last year and the recent tax certificates 
(anticipating future tax receipts in the quest for additional 
means of payments) have been contrived to keep the wheels 
of re-armament and the Four Year Plan turning. The 
brutal facts are: first, that Government expenditure has 
steadily exceeded revenue by millions of marks; and, 
Secondly, that the demands made upon the nation’s re- 
sources of material, plant and labour have become exces- 
sive under the pressure of the Nazis’ dynamic foreign 
policy. The expansion of credit has been the leading theme 
and the vast multiplication of debt has been a major con- 
sequence. 

Dr Schacht’s policy, on the other hand, which was re- 
pudiated early this year, was to control State investment 
and Government expenditure and prevent an undue in- 
Crease of indebtedness. Credit expansion seemed to him 
justifiable and safe only so long as there were additional 
resources still to be brought into production: only so long 
as production could still be genuinely expanded was an 
expansionist financial policy, in his view, sound and free 
from the dangerous risk of inflation. The Nazi view that 
the consequences of their policy could be postponed in- 
definitely by financial jugglery and State control over wages 
and prices was misconceived. Dr Schacht’s plan was to 
restrict financial expansion according to the strict limits set 
by the possibility of further real economic expansion; and 
€ proposed to do it, after a six months’ transition, by 


financing expenditure from regular taxes and loans, mean- 
while consolidating as much of the Reich’s piecemeal debt 
as possible. 

But principles of sound finance like these have been de- 
stroyed by events. Last year Reich debt increased more 
rapidly than ever before. By the New Year it was clear 
from the stringency imposed upon the money and capital 
markets by excessive State demands that the only way 
out was inflation; and the real task of this year has been 
to limit and control that inflation. The immediate result 
has been a considerable increase in the currency circula- 
tion. 

The facts of the stringency are plain: since April last 
year about Rm. 3,000 millions of delivery certificates have 
been issued, and only a small portion of these could be 
negotiated in industry itself, two-thirds being actually ab- 
sorbed by the banks. Of Rm. 17,500 millions of Reich 
loans and bills issued between 1935 and 1938, only 
Rm. 9,000 millions could be disposed of to the public. 
The rest had to be taken up, more or less compulsorily, by 
insurance companies, savings banks, credit institutions and, 
since last year, even by local authorities as well. The 
immobilisation of liquid funds and the clogging of the 
capital market are clear. The impact of these enforced de- 
mands upon banks and companies was felt the more 
severely because the tax receipts of the Reich had risen 
from Rm. 6,600 millions in 1932-33 to Rm. 17,700 
millions in 1938-39. 

The New Finance Plan, like Dr Schacht’s plan last 
year, is just another temporary expedient which attempts 
to anticipate future tax receipts by the issue of tax certifi- 
cates. It was hoped that because of the advantages 
attached to the certificates it might be possible to lay 
hands upon additional liquid funds. Actually existing 
liquid funds had been considerably over-estimated; the 
daily turnover of tax certificates on the Bourse amounts 
to several million Reichsmarks, and their price shows a de- 
clining trend. The Reichsbank has attempted to support 
the price of tax certificates Class 2 by a policy of buying in 
the open market. The result has been that the chief point of 
the New Finance Plan, which was to prevent a dangerous 
increase in the note circulation, has been nullified. 

The whole structure of payments and credit is being 
altered by the New Finance Plan. Forty per cent. of all 
Reich works expenditure—by the public corporations, rail- 
ways, post office, motor roads, supply undertakings and the 
Goering works—is paid in tax certificates. The yearly 
issue of tax certificates must amount to Rm. 7-8,000 
millions. This represents total works expenditure of some 
Rm. 20,000 millions, which shows how much public spend- 
ing exceeds receipts, especially when it is remembered 
that salaries and many other items of official expenditure 
cannot be paid in tax certificates. 

The situation is not likely to ease. Industry is in dire 
needs of credit and the burden of its demands will fall 
on the banks. Often, tax certificates have to be used as 
security for industrial credits; and the result is that the 
banks, whose liquidity has already been seriously impaired 
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by their absorption of delivery certificates, find their 
liquidity still further endangered. 

This is the general picture. It can readily be picked out 
in relief from current statistics. Take first of all the cur- 
rency circulation. In the past, even in years of the greatest 
increase in production, the circulation increased by only 
some Rm. 500 millions a year. At the end of last month, at 
Rm. 11,209 millions, it was actually Rm. 2,504 millions 
higher than it was twelve months before. Similarly the use 
of cheques, postal orders, etc., has risen twenty-five per 
cent. in twelve months. Bills outstanding at the Reichsbank 
have risen from Rm. 5,832 millions to Rm. 7,545 millions 
and the Reichsbank’s reserve of gold and exchange has 
fallen from Rm. 2,064 millions to Rm. 77 millions. The 
following table of bills held by all the banks shows how 
they have been drawn into the net of State financing : — 


(Rm. millions) 
1928 1933 1937 1938 1938 


OO 6,390 5,636 12,271 13,756 15,659 
Treasury Bills bearing no , 
SINE ccsenkccansaskesvsess 145 1,265 1,806 1,656 4,749 


In 1928 outstanding bills were almost all commercial bills. 
To-day some Rm. 10-12,000 millions of armament bills 
are in circulation—and these do not appear in the return of 
Reich indebtedness. 

In the past year the capital market, too, has been 
almost wholly claimed by the State. Of the total new issues 
of the last twelve months amounting to about Rm. 17,400 
millions some Rm. 15,000 millions were allotted to public 
Joans. Out of Rm. 822 millions of shares issued, Rm. 395 
millions were for the Goering works. The object of the 
New Finance Plan, to open the capital market more to 
private needs, has only slightly been achieved. In the cur- 
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rent year provision was made to introduce about Rm. 1,000 
millions of private issues. In the first half-year, however, 
only Rm. 300 millions was taken up for private purposes, 
and the market was so limited that the banks had to take 
up an appreciable part even of this. 

The strain has not been eased despite the New Finance 
Plan. No devices have been found to get more out of the 
German economy than German resources will allow. Reich 
tax and customs revenue rose in the last fiscal year from 
Rm. 13,964 millions to Rm. 17,712 millions in the current 
one, with a national income of Rm. 77,000 millions. In 
1929 when the national income was Rm. 75,500 millions 
tax revenue was only Rm. 9,023 millions. The revenue for 
the current fiscal year is put higher still, at Rm. 22.000 
millions. 

Public indebtedness leaps up too. In the last a 
year it rose by about Rm. 11,600 millions to Rm. 30,700 
millions—about four times the 1929 figure, even ian 
the special armament bills are not included. There is, in 
fact, a large additional burden of undisclosed debt, which 
makes the rise in indebtedness even more spectacular—and 
dangerous. 

It is in no very promising position, therefore, that the 
Reich contemplates entering upon a war. Financially and 
economically the Germans have paid the price of war 
strain long before hostilities have begun. In that sense the 
German economy is much less strong than it was 25 years 
ago when the profits of peace were enjoyed right up to zero 
hour. The Third Reich is more ready in many ways than 
William II’s Empire. Preparedness has been made a way 
of life, but it has been a desperately hard regime, and 
Germany is at bottom no stronger now, to say the least, for 
having placed herself in a state of economic siege for years 
before the first shots were fired. 


The Timber Trade 


HE uses of wood are both various and varying. Any- 
body who looks around him at the numerous articles 
made directly or indirectly from wood will appreciate the 
truth of the first proposition, but the second may not seem 
so obvious. Yet the extent to which its uses have changed 
is in many ways more striking than their present variety. 
Before the industrial revolution timber was our most 
important fuel, both for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses; indeed, the iron-smelting industry was consuming 
so much that British forests were in danger of exhaustion. 
Similarly it was predominant in building, including the 
construction of many machines. Thus early steam engines 
and locomotives all had wooden cranks, and the British 
Admiralty did not finally give up the use of timber for 
warships until about 1860. The great bridges which help 
to carry the Canadian Pacific railway across the Rockies 
were mostly made of timber. 

Wood has been largely displaced from these uses, and 
its employment in others is threatened by such develop- 
ments as steel furniture and steel windows. New outlets 
have been found for it, however, especially through the in- 
termediate production of woodpulp. This is converted into 
all sorts of commodities ranging from paper and rayon 
to the latest form of plastics. The demand for most of 
these is growing, and should outweigh any decline in other 
directions. 

The variety of timber’s uses is increased by the fact 
that the term really covers a multitude of different pro- 
ducts. The broad division into hard-woods and soft-woods 
is too familiar to need emphasis, but in itself accounts for 
a great deal. In addition there are many special uses which 
depend on the peculiar characteristics of a particular tree. 
Thus ash is admirably adapted to the manufacture of 
walking-sticks and racquet frames because it can be per- 
manently bent without losing its shock-resisting powers; 
cedar’s scent makes it excellent for cigar-boxes; teak’s 
strength is put to good account in the backing of armour 
plates and the construction of railway coaches; and so on 
through an almost unending list. Technical developments 





not infrequently cause one wood to be substituted for 
another in some employment fully as often as they 
lead to the complete displacement of wood by another 
material. 

The existence of numerous different kinds of wood might 
in any case be expected to lead to some international ex- 
change of specialities, but this is a comparatively minor 
feature of the world’s timber trade. Far more important 
is the broad division of countries into importers and ex- 
porters, with the inevitable intermediate section, a classifi- 
cation adopted in the table below, based on the statistics 
for 1937 of the Comité International Du Bois. Since then, 
of course, Germany has absorbed both Austria and a part 
of Czecho-Slovakia, which has reduced her import require- 
ments considerably. Britain is much the most important 
importer, while Canada heads the list of exporting 
countries, followed by Finland and the U.S.S.R.:— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TIMBER (ALL CLASSES), 1937 


Mainly exporting :— °000 cu. metres Per cent. 








SES Wie ccc ccd buknnsinbene 10,683 19-5 
ERE Sree er 8,777 16-0 
SUE MEMEE Soc cekabecunsesnnsaseans 8,595 15°5 
OS errr rer 4,733 8-5 
RI cite cones cas caseennseabe’ 2,873 5-] 
PUNE <i ccu cag sunnennsdusaseens 2.415 5-0 
EN” ‘vdcccucsunsenasensensanse 2,129 3-9 
Czecho- Slovakia............0+« 2,084 3-8 

World total ........ccccces 54,965 100-0 





Mainly importing :— 





United Kingdom .........++. 18,141 34-5 
SPINY oi ccscesaccccivescvsecees 7,632 14:5 
SD RIN cccbd suacnidsnwssconenne vest 6,785 13-0 
SEE Siotusnstcncnyassaccewee 3,158 6-0 
ND vicibcednnsvenniaseicesesene 2,337 4:5 

tN Bowel. vcissccncsssne 52,668 100-0 


Besides minor omissions the table takes no account of 
the growing trade in plywood. In 1937 total exports 
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amounted to 698,000 cubic metres, of which 32.5 per cent. 
came from Finland, 21 per cent. from the U.S.S.R. and 
17 per cent. from Poland; the United Kingdom took 64.5 
per cent. of the total imports. 

Timber production must be on extensive lines, so that 
densely-populated countries like England and Holland 
naturally fall into the importing group. It would be 
absurd for them to try to be self-sufficient, though they may 
well produce a part of their requirements on land fitted 
for little else or as a by-product of trees planted mainly 
for the sake of amenities. 

On the supply side timber shows many features of in- 
terest. There is first the well-known time-lag between the 
planting of the trees and their maturity, which amounts to 
some 40 years for soft-woods and 80 years, and in some 
cases far more, for hard-woods. Since it is virtually impos- 
sible to foresee anything about the state of the market 
so far ahead this means that afforestation requires both 
great patience and a willingness to run great risks. Para- 
doxically enough, however, this same time-lag is also 
the factor which makes it so easy to expand the output 
of timber in the event of a sudden shortage. At any given 
time the number of trees which are sufficiently near 
maturity to be cut in case of need is always far in excess 
of the annual output, so that a temporary increase can be 
obtained without difficulty. The effect on subsequent out- 
put of consuming capital in this way may be catastrophic, 
as was seen after the Great War; but it does bring relief 
in an emergency. 

If the world’s timber resources are to be maintained, 
the trees cut must be replaced by new planting or natural 
regeneration. In a new country, however, there is usually 
such a large area of matured forest that consumption may 
continue for years at a level far in excess of the annual 
growth without any danger signals becoming obvious. In 
some countries timber-cutting is treated quite frankly as an 
extractive industry, like coal-mining, and about the same 
amount of heed is paid to the ultimate exhaustion of this 
raw material. The United States has for a long time been 
conducting its industry along these lines; the drain through 
cutting and fire losses in that country are now equivalent 
to about 14 times the annual growth. Much of the virgin 
forests has now disappeared, however, and this excessive 
and indiscriminate cutting has led to serious soil-erosion; 
the Federal Government have consequently adopted a 
policy of re-afforestation. 

For the world as a whole there is no need to fear a 
shortage of timber, though particular kinds of very slow- 
growing hard-woods may disappear (e.g. Australian jarrah). 
The total area of forest is some 7,500 million acres, of 
which conifers account for 35 per cent., temperate hard- 
woods for 16 per cent. and tropical hard-woods for 49 per 
cent. Since much of this is now, and will probably remain, 
unexploited, it is perhaps more significant to set out the 
figures for some of the leading producers : — 


TIMBER AREA OF IMPORTANT COUNTRIES, 1937 
(million acres) 


Norway ....... a 17 MPS. sekecwsnbans 1,582 
Sweden . vee 56 CII. einnssvewiacsance 600 
Finland ... Sita 49 U.S.A. (incl. Alaska) 645 


One of the most significant points is the comparatively 
high ratio of output to the area under timber in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. If the same systematic methods were 
applied to all the areas in the other three countries, the 
total output would be gigantic. 

Clearly the consumer of timber need lose no sleep over 
the fear of rising prices due to a shortage of trees; the 
U.S.S.R. in particular is cutting an amount far smaller than 
the annual growth. Importing countries are, however, ex- 
posed to two other possible dangers: interruption of sup- 
plies by war, and exploitation by the producers. 

The United Kingdom produces only some 10 per cent. 
of its requirements, so that the former danger is a very 
real one. It is true that a temporary increase in output can 
be obtained by denuding the forests, but even this would 
only meet a small part of the demand. Britain is still suffer- 
ing from the aftermath of clearing some 330,000 acres in 
the last war—the Forestry Commission has planted about 
an equal area, but few of the trees are even approaching 
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maturity. Further planting would of course bring no relief 
for a very long time, and the only practicable measure 
seems to be the accumulation of stocks. These are at present 
by no means large, thanks partly to the introduction of kiln 
drying in place of ordinary seasoning; for July Ist the 
figure given by the Timber Trades Federation, which 
covers the stocks of sawn and planed soft-woods excluding 
sleepers, hewn soft-wood, plywood and a few lesser cate- 
gories held by all leading importers, were only 555,000 
standards (2,590,000 cu. metres). This is equivalent to less 
than three months’ consumption. There are naturally some 
invisible stocks but they are prabably not very important. 
On the other hand there is one mitigating factor—the 
building industry is one of the main consumers of timber, 
and is not likely to be active in time of war. 

The European trade in sawn soft-woods (by far the 
most important branch of the timber trade) has been regu- 
lated since 1932 by the European Timber Exporters’ Con- 
vention. While the E.T.E.C. regulates exports by quota, 
and therefore does not directly control prices, its policy 
is a major factor in determining them, and consuming in- 
terests must insist on fair treatment. As with most primary 
commodities there is no way of measuring costs of produc- 
tion so as to test the Convention’s reasonableness, more 
especially as the allowance for depletion of forests must be 
largely arbitrary. One is forced to rely on a study of actual 
price movements before and after the establishment of con- 
trol, and the results are not altogether reassuring. 

If the price for Swedish unsawn 2 by 4 is taken as a 
touchstone of the E.T.E.C.’s policy, it will be found to have 
risen from £15 per standard in 1932 to a peak of £21 in 
1937. The boom in 1937 was probably due more to the 
madness which seized the commodity markets in that year 
than to the Convention’s policy, for the export quota was 
raised from 3,850,000 standards (18,000,000 cu. metres) 
in 1936 to 4,000,000 standards (18,700,000 cu. metres) in 
1937. But the reduction in the quota to 3,600,000 standards 
(15,800,000 cu. metres) in 1938 was a factor in preventing 
the price from returning to the 1936 level, and this summer 
it has again risen above £20 per standard, compared with 
the 1928-29 average of about £19. In view of the advance 
in prices this summer which was partly caused by lower 
Russian shipments, the E.T.E.C. decided on August 3rd to 
raise the quota for 1939 from the original figure of 
2,803,000 standards (13,600,000 cu. metres) to 3,194,000 
standards (14,980,000 cu. metres). The members of the 
Convention share as follows in this total: — 


ExporT QUOTAS 





Standards Cu. metres 

Ev vvccseneccnsacese 721,600 3,390,000 
Finland ccetace COmUG 4,150,000 
RP MCERS Nc esenncvcsnneawes 836,000 3,900,000 
ME oo cdcccnenskenieds 111,820 520,000 
een are 275,400 1,280,000 
FROUMIAMIR ...0000ccccccee 216,500 1,050,000 
VRMOGINWIR: cn soccssocccecs 147,800 690,000 

a 3,193,520 14,980,000 


The effect on the course of prices of the decision to in- 
crease quotas, which was announced on Thursday last week 
will depend on whether the increased allocations will 
indeed be forthcoming. 

While the E.T.E.C.’s policy has naturally been dictated 
chiefly by the interests of the timber trade, the available 
evidence does scarcely convict it of downright rapacity. 
The fact that a number of important timber exporting 
countries do not adhere to the Convention is, of course, a 
safeguard against exploitation. The main problem of the 
timber trade is to smooth out excessive fluctuations in price 
due mainly to sudden variations in demand, by a rapid 
adjustment of supplies. In this task, however, the E.T.E.C. 
has as yet scarcely succeeded. 

Meanwhile, the long-term trend of the demand for 
timber remains upwards, especially as the many new in- 
dustries based on this primary product, are rapidly expand- 
ing. And while it may be impossible to eliminate short- 
term fluctuations in prices, the existence of ample supplies 
should prevent prices from rising to levels which, in the 
long run, would put timber out of the reach of its 
principal consumers. 
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Finance and Banking 


Bank Rate Doubled.—The clearest evidence the 
City has yet given of the gravity of the international situa- 
tion was provided on Thursday by the raising of the Bank 
of England rate of discount from 2 per cent., at which it 
has stood for seven years and two months, to 4 per cent. 
The movement is more than a precautionary gesture. If 
Bank rate retains any significance whatever and is to play 
any part in the machinery of credit control, it had to 
answer to the present emergency by a movement such as 
that made this week. Given the pressure on sterling and 
the general tendency to rush for liquidity, the authorities 
deemed it essential that Bank rate be increased as a normal 
defensive measure. This is not to say that the era of cheap 
money is past or that the technique of monetary and credit 
control slowly evolved since we left the gold standard goes 
by the board. But as long as this country is not a closed 
economic and monetary circuit, as long as some modicum 
of freedom characterises the capital and foreign exchange 
markets, recourse to the orthodox machinery of defence 
and control is imperative at times such as these. It is, 
however, obvious that the increase in Bank rate is in itself 
no complete answer to the present situation. A 4 per cent. 
Bank rate is no deterrent to the exodus of capital nor to the 
rush for liquidity. The mixture of Jaisser faire and official 
controls which is being applied in the first stages of this 
emergency cannot remain an adequate machinery of market 
control for a sustained period. More important develop- 
ments must be expected in the near future. Meanwhile the 
market rate of discount has settled down at 3% per cent., 
and the new Bank rate is as fully effective as it was in- 
tended to be. The banks on Thursday were exceptionally 
short of cash, and the market had to find relief in sales 
to the official buyer, operations which were put through 
at a rate to be decided upon later. The Bank return shows 
a fall of £12 millions in Government securities, which 
suggests the big scale on which the Exchange Account has 
been losing gold. These securities have evidently been re- 
deemed out of Exchange Account sterling, and must be 
added to the similar purchases of bills made in the open 
market during the whole of the past week. 


Bill Rates Harden.—Even before Thursday the 
money and discount markets had provided their inevit- 
able reaction to the steadily gathering crisis. Quite apart 
from the precautionary marking-up of discount rates, the 
market was faced with a more specific factor pulling in 
this direction, namely, the virtual cessation of bill pur- 
chases by the clearing banks. The banks in their turn were 
more or less forced to suspend their buying of bills by 
the sluggishness of the return of notes from holiday circu- 
lation and by the inroads on bank cash made by the con- 
tinued operations of the Exchange Account. The Bank 
Return shows a reduction of only £4.3 millions in the 
note circulation during the past week, indicating that the 
normal post-holiday return of notes has been largely offset 
by a crisis demand for currency. The technical reasons 
for a rise in discount rates were therefore apparent even 
before the rise in Bank rate altered the whole situation. 
These reasons were supplemented by a further contraction 
in the volume of “ outside ” money in the London market 
due partly to withdrawal of foreign funds and also to the 
persistent attraction of dollar swap operations. The rate for 
bank bills of three months’ maturity had by Thursday morn- 
ing risen to 1} per cent. The rise would have been even 
sharper had it not been for official purchases of bills in the 
open market. The official broker in the first half of the 
week was a buyer of October bills at 4} per cent., and of 
Novembers at }# per cent., and the market has taken 


advantage of his operations to lighten its portfolio con- 
siderably. The resources for these official operations have 
come to hand via the Exchange Equalisation Account and 
in any case official purchases were demanded by the neces- 
sity to return to the credit circulation the funds immobi- 
lised by official intervention in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket. But by operating at virtually pegged rates the official 
buyer gave the market a much-needed steadying influence 
until more decisive guidance was provided by the increase 
in Bank rate to 4 per cent. 


* * * 


Sterling and the Crisis.—The turmoil of inter- 
national events has also left its mark on the foreign 
exchange and bullion markets. Sterling has again been 
under considerable pressure during the past week and the 
authorities, in their endeavours to hold the spot rate at 
$4.683 and the forward premium on dollars at about 
2} cents, have been called upon to provide persistent sup- 
port and to lose gold on a considerable scale. The selling 
of sterling has in large part represented the further liquida- 
tion of foreign holdings of securities and liquid assets in 
this country. Of a domestic export of capital there is only 
negligible evidence. In the forward market the effect of 
commercial operations is making itself more apparent. 
Every requirement of dollars is being covered at the first 
possible opportunity and the whole of the normal seasonal 
pressure on our currency—a pressure which in any case 
would be exceptionally large this year as a result of re- 
armament—is in fact being compressed into a few weeks. 
In addition there has been some offering of forward sterling 
by Continental quarters as a hedge against sterling assets 
which cannot conveniently be realised at present. Only a 
proportion of such offers have been able to pass through 
the meshes of the unofficial embargo on “ speculative ” 
forward operations. The Exchange Account has been the 
sole buyer of forward sterling on any appreciable scale, 
and the clearing banks, through whom most of these 
official operations have reached the market, have submitted 
each deal to close scrutiny—especially where foreign banks 
have been the counterparty. Consequently the forward 
market in sterling has been kept much smaller than it 
would have been under conditions of complete freedom. At 
the same time instances have occurred of forward opera- 
tions being transacted at rates appreciably above those at 
which the control was prepared to put through duly 
authenticated transactions. There are elements in the 
present position which suggest the danger of a dual market 
in forward sterling. It is a danger which should if possible 
be avoided. 


The Question of Over-valuation.—In the cir- 
cumstances which have obtained this week the authorities 
in charge of the Exchange Equalisation Account have 
obviously pursued the only policy open to them. To have 
allowed wide movements in the sterling rate to occur as a 
direct result of the present critical spasm of international 
tension would have been an admission of defeat in the 
“war of nerves.” For this reason the maintenance of 
sterling, even if it be at an economically unjustifiable rate, 
must be held wholly justifiable. In the circumstances 
which have prevailed this week, a discussion of the valua- 
tion of sterling in the exchange market loses much of its 
reality. The confusion of capital movements, hedging 
operations and commercial transactions, allied to the 
abnormal sensitiveness of the market, make it impossible 
to determine whether sterling is being called upon to bear 
an unfair and ultimately intolerable burden at the present 
rate of exchange. But the present confusion should have 
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been foreseen, the rational analysis of exchange policy 
should have been attempted before that confusion arose 
and the appropriate measures taken. A few weeks ago the 
exchange market was absolutely calm, the speculative posi- 
tion against sterling at a negligible figure. Those are the 
conditions in which a reasonable adjustment in exchange 
rates should be made—with no appearance of panic, 
without seeming to have to bow involuntarily to superior 
pressure, and incidentally without having to make an‘un- 
necessary gift to international speculation. To-day the 
Exchange Account is many million pounds’ worth of gold 
the poorer and is being forced to continue its fight for 
sterling on much less favourable ground than if it had 
been prepared to adjust the exchange value to the realities 
of the situation. Those realities were reflected clearly 
enough in the trend of the trade balance and in the im- 
plications of our defence borrowing programme. They 
were not materially affected by consideration of the 
balance of payments of the sterling area as a whole, since 
that balance only helps when the member countries are 
prepared to leave their surpluses here. The only sizeable 
surplus being built up at present is that created by the 
credits to New Zealand—hardly a factor of strength. For 
the most part, the surplus balances of most members of 
the sterling b/oc are being taken out in gold. 


* * * 


Gold and Silver Contrasts.—The gold and silver 
markets have provided marked contrasts during this diffi- 
cult week. As usual when war has seemed imminent, gold 
has come out of hoards and the proceeds of its sales have 
been converted into dollars. The movement this time has 
not challenged comparison with the comparable operations 
of last September and March, because the open position in 
gold—whether spot or forward—has been enormously re- 
duced during the past six months. But it has sufficed to 
convert the premium included in the price of the metal 
which has recently ranged between 1d. and 2d. into a dis- 
count of 4d. Moreover it has even made it possible for 
the Exchange Account to acquire small amounts of gold at 
the daily fixing. These official purchases have been of ex- 
tremely modest proportions and have borne no relation to 
the much larger losses of gold incurred by the Exchange 
Account in its direct supporting operations for sterling in 
the exchange market. In the silver market, on the other 
hand, the risk of war has led to a veritable boom. India has 
followed her traditional line of buying silver at times of 
uncertainty, while, in addition, the remnants of those bear 
speculators who partook so profitably in the recent collapse 
in silver prices have been “ squeezed” mercilessly. On 
Tuesday the price of silver in London rose to 183d. which 
gave a dollar parity of 2} cents higher than the Treasury’s 
buying price of 35 cents for imported silver. The turnover 
which led to this jump in the sterling price of silver was 
comparatively small, but the feature of the market was the 
complete absence of sizeable selling orders. With the ster- 
ling price so substantially above the American parity the 
whole of the current output of silver should be finding its 
way to London. That this is not occurring is due to the 
fact that all the big producers sold their output forward 
during the uncertain days of June and July, a feature in the 
market which largely accounted for the abnormal discount 
on the forward quotation which has ruled for several 
weeks past. There is thus a dearth of spot supplies which 
also explains the inability of the New York market to 
seize the chance offered by the premium in the sterling 
price of silver to arbitrage to London. By Wednesday, how- 
ever, the artificiality of the position was attracting a small 
volume of selling and this sufficed to put the price down 
to 18,,d., to be followed, however, by a new rise to 
194d. on Thursday. 


* * * 


The Empire’s Balance of Payments.—Through the 
courtesy of a leading finance house, we are again enabled 
to publish estimates of the balance of payments of the 
British Empire. For items on current account last year 
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showed the largest adverse balance since 1931, but no addi- 
tion had to be made to the deficit in respect of capital 
items. Indeed, since 1930 repayments of loans by foreign 
countries have exceeded new issues. The estimates shown 
in the table below differ from those published in The 
Economist of August 6th last year. 


THE EMpIRE’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ millions) 

















1923-29 1930-32 1933-37 1936 1937 1938 
I. Current Account— 
Great Britain & Ireland 518-7 —130-1'— 71-4 21-4'— 63-7 59-3 
PE iin ciiciacksaunee 333-0 — 35:2 — 18 2 5:6;\— 2:8 17-4 
New Zealand............. - 42:8 10:4+ 6°84 1-1 0-1 5-2 
India and Burma ....... - 87:0— 1:2 78:8 28:8 4:0 1:0 
of which private gold 
MOVEMENTS ........0000 172-6 68-1 +141°6 22:0 10-0 8-8 
South Pee accéicesces e 56°1+ 14:9 17-0 7-1 5-1 0-6 
Canada........ sevccccececses + 143-8 — 68:7+161-:7 + 63-2 43°7 40:0 
Rest of Empire*......... 51-8 —116°9 6°8 4°8 16°9 25°23 
I addbiestmiiauen 91-8 347-6 +167°9 63°8 15°1 67-3 
II. Monetary gold released ; 
Bank of England ....... 8-4 + 28-1 —328-3 — 187-6 21-1 0-0 
Empire authorities...... 26:1 33°3'+ 2:2 3-8 4 3-8 7:9 
PN” Sisidiinasasecciien 34°5 61-4 326-1 183-8 17:3 7:9 
III. “* Genuine” capital 
movements : 
New issues for 
SOWGIBMGRS 6.0000c0c000. 348-2 48-3 24:2;—- 3:2 7-1— 4:0 
Repayments by 
SOTGRMOTS ccc cceccccces 134-6 43°3 + 76:5 15:9 + 13°8 12-0 
Net lending (—) or , 
borrowing (+) ....... -213°6 5-0 52°3;+ 12-71+ 6:7 8-0 
IV.—Residual............... + 87:3 +291-2)4+105-9'4+107-3\4+ 25:74 67-4 


* Including protectorates and mandates other than Palestine. 

ie Current account : Merchandise, silver, interest and other services, domestic 
production of gold (assumed to be fully exported) and private gold movements 
in India. 

II. Excludes Exchange Equalisation Account. 
_ IV. Residual includes : Gold acquired by Exchange Equalisation Account ds 
inflow of refugee money (+); “‘ genuine” lending by foreigners to the Empire 
(+); net purchase of existing foreign securities ); errors and omissions. 


The Canadian and colonial figures have been revised 
and more exact statistics of capital repayments have 
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become available. The net result of this revision is to reduce 
the aggregate adverse balance of the Empire during the 
period 1923-37 from £289 millions to £125 millions and 
in the case of current items (less private gold movements) 
from £359 millions to £254 millions including also certain 
capital and gold movements (items II and ITI in the table). 
These revisions are rather large and suggest, as the authors 
would be the first to admit, that in the absence of more 
informative sources the estimates can only be approximate. 


* * * 


War Risk Rates Increased.—The new general 
schedule of rates for insuring cargoes against war risks, 
agreed this week by the joint committee of Lloyd’s and 
company underwriters, has given sharp effect to the grave 
political situation. These increased rates (which are, of 
course, outside the “ Pool” rates under the Government’s 
re-insurance scheme) applied to sailings from August 24th 
and for the most part they have reverted to the high levels 
in operation under the schedule of April 13th. Additional 
rates, for example, are quoted at 20s. per cent. for Baltic 
and Mediterranean passages, compared with the reduced 
level of 2s. 6d. previously in operation. Atlantic passages 
are rated at 10s. per cent., compared with 5s. per cent. 
previously. In one important respect, however, the new 
schedule differs from that of April 13th. Cargo carried in 
German or Italian vessels, or bound to or from German 
or Italian ports or possessions, is excluded from the list, 
although it may be insured at underwriters’ discretion, at 
not less than scheduled rates. 
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More Control for Argentine Peso.—The Argentine 
Government has this week announced a tightening up of 
the foreign exchange control in the Republic. Henceforth 
all exports will have to pass through the official market. 
Hitherto it was only the proceeds of “ major exports ” such 
as wheat and meat which had to be sold at the official 
export rate of 15 pesos to the £, and the balance fed the 
free market, where the rate recently has been stable at 
about 20.20 pesos to the £. The imports which hitherto 
have been financed in the free market will henceforth be 
paid for through a new controlled rate of 20 pesos. The 
old official import rate of 17 pesos will still apply to privi- 
leged imports, but greater discrimination is to be exer- 
cised by the Argentine authorities in granting the permits 
which will allow imports to rank in this category. Thus 
part of the import trade, which has up to now benefited 
by the 17 pesos rate, will in future be shifted to the 20 
pesos rate. This step will inevitably tend to restrict such 
imports, since it will raise their prices in terms of pesos, 
This dual move of submitting almost the whole of the Ar- 
gentine exchange market to official control and of lowering 
the average exchange rate at which Argentine imports 
are financed has been prompted by the deterioration of 
the balance of payments. The continued slump in cereal 
prices gives no promise of an early change in that tendency, 
and drastic remedial measures have thus had to be applied. 
In any case the deficit for the current year will have to be 
met by exports of gold from Argentina. The new regula- 
tions will deprive the free market of other than negligible 
importance. By increasing the profit margin between official 
buying and selling rates for exchange they should provide 
the Argentine authorities with larger resources for sub- 
sidising wheat-growers. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THe demand for accommodation has 
been progressively keener this week 
Owing to the combined effect of Ex- 
change Account operations and with- 
drawals of currency from the clearing 
banks. Had it not been for the sub- 
stantial help given by special purchases 
of bills the discount market would have 
been forced to borrow at the Bank of 
England. Up to Thursday bond money 
from outside lenders had been quoted 
at % per cent. and the discount rate had 
risen to 1} per cent. Following the rise 
in Bank rate there were prolonged 
meetings of the clearing banks and dis- 
count houses committees, and during 
their sitting most business in bills was 
transacted on the understanding that 
the rates to be applied would be decided 
later. It was later decided to fix the 
clearing banks’ deposit rate at 2 per 
cent. The banks’ short loan sate, 
whether against bills or bonds, is at 3 
per cent. for the time being, and the 
discount rate is 3% per cent. for three 
months’ bills. 


The Bank return shows a further re- 
duction of 1d. in the price at which the 
gold reserve is valued. The difference 
has been transferred from the Exchange 
Account in cash. The note circulation 
is £4.3 millions down, and this fact, to- 
gether with a transfer of £5.1 millions 
from public deposits, has safeguarded 
the level of bankers’ deposits from the 
full shock of a £12 millions drop in 
Government securities. This last move- 
ment may be connected with the opera- 
tions of the Exchange Account. The 
fall in bankers’ deposits has thus been 
kept down to £2.6 millions, but even at 
£92.1 millions the level of these de- 
posits is a low one bearing in mind the 
pressure that must have been put on 
them by withdrawals of cash in the 
latter part of the week. 

* 

Apart from the pressure on sterling, 
which is dealt with in an earlier note, 
the foreign exchange market has this 
week been provided with several fea- 


tures, most of them connected with the 
sudden turns of the international situa- 
tion. The belga has been particularly 
volatile, fluctuating wildly between the 
extremes of 27.55 and 27.76. Capital 
has left Belgium on a fairly large scale 
during the week, but the control has 
always been able to steady the market. 
On Thursday previous influences in 
this market were reversed and the rate 
recovered from 27.65 to 27.61. French 
francs have come under pressure with 
the deterioration in the political situa- 
tion but have been firmly held by the 
control. Swiss francs have weakened 
from 20.72 to 20.77 on capital move- 
ments prompted by political fears. The 
guilder, which might have been ex- 
pected to react to similar emotions, has, 
on the other hand, strengthened from 
8.73 to 8.70. The Shanghai dollar has 
recovered from 34d. to 3$d., partly on 
the Tientsin silver decision, partly on 
the cheerful interpretation which 
Chinese circles have chosen to place on 
the German-Soviet pact. 





MONEY MARKET RATES 


Aug. 25, Aug. 17, Aug. 24, 
1938 1939 1939 


| % | % | % 

Creer ie |< 

London Deposit Rate ... | 12 lg 2 

Short Loan Rates : ] | | 
Clearing Banks ......... | Ip-1* | 1p-1* | 3 
I chsh icecneesneones | 1p—5g 34-78 | 3 

Discount Rates : | 
Treasury Bills ......... lp 2339 | 373 
Three months’ bank | 


| ae 1739 2359 334 -373 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


THE BANK RETURN 


“—- Aug.9, | Aug. 16,| Aug. 23, 
: 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


1938 


£mil.| £ mil. | £ mil. | £ mil. 


Issue Dept. | 

Gold ......... | 326°4 246°4 246-6 246°4 
Value per oz. 
een 85s. 148s. 6d. 148s. 7d.)148s. 6d. 
Notes in cir- | 

culation ... | 478-7 521-9 12-4 508-1 
Banking Dept.: | 
Reserve... 48-9 25:2 35-0 39-2 
Public Deps. 24-0 31-8 27:5 22:4 
Bnkrs’ Deps. | 101-6 81-7 94:7 92:1 
Other Deps. 34°1 35°9 35°7 36-2 
Govt. Secs. 101-9 114-8 111-6 99-7 
Dis. & Advs. 6:3 6-0 5-9 5-7 
Other Secs. 20:6 21:5 23°5 24:3 
Proportion 30-6%,| 16°8% 22-11%) 26:0% 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold | Silver 
| Prem. Price per oz. 
Date Price —y | Amt. | standard 
|per fine | Dis- | dealt | aiieaal 
} 0% |count in | — 
re Two 
: | | Cash |Mths. 
1939 s 4. d. | £’000 d. d. 
Aug. 18 ... |148 7 |Llapm} 317 | 171g | 161516 
» 19... [148 7 |Lloapm} 341 | 171g 16116 
os oe )148 7 |Llgpm) 365 | 17%6 175 
» 22... {148 612/1 pm) 455 | 187%6 | 1816 
—_— 612| 1 pm; 320 | 18lig | 1716 
5 |lg dis.. 534 | 19ly6 | 19 


» 26... 148 


* Above or below American shipping parity. 
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Investment 


Crisis and the Stock Exchange.— Both on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the London Stock Exchange found a 
sufficient glimmer of hope, after the shock of the announce- 
ment of Russo-German negotiations, to put prices better. 
The terms of the non-aggression pact, however, brought 
the market to a complete standstill on Thursday, and the 
decision—it had already seemed inevitable on earlier 
occasions this week—was taken to impose minimum deal- 
ing prices in British funds, Corporation and Dominion 
stocks. Short of that decision, the raising of Bank rate to 
4 per cent. would probably have compelled an even more 
drastic revision of prices throughout the list. The minimum 
prices are, in fact, the lower (or “ bid”) quotations in the 
Stock Exchange Official List for Wednesday, August 23rd. 
Industrial shares, whose prices became nominal on Tues- 
day morning on the Russo-German announcement, were 
slightly steadier in mid-week, but were further depressed 
on Thursday. Some shares, exceptionally, improved on 
bear covering, for buying orders were scarcely less difficult 
to execute than sales. But the week’s movements are 
fairly summarised in the Financial News’ index (July 1, 
1935 100) of ordinary shares, which shows a fall of 
nearly two points from 78.9 last Friday to 77.2 on Monday, 
further declines to 76.5 and 76.1 on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, respectively, and a precipitate drop to 74.1 on 
Thursday. 


Movements in leading British and foreign Government, 
railway, industrial and commodity securities are set out 
in the following table. This shows the lowest marking on 
September 28th last year, and prices on March 10th (when 
the Financial News’ index reached the highest point of the 
year, immediately before the rape of Czecho-Slovakia) and 
for the current week : — 


ae Mar. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
ark, " 9 9 > 
Sep.28, 10, 18 l 22, 3 24 


yan? 1939-1939 1939-1939 1939 | 1939 


Consols 210°, “ 66 7078 657s 64 63 64 6212 
War Loan 3 93 9854 914, 89/5 8810 895e 88 2 
Conversion 2 | 

1944-49 | On 963g | 9614 | 955g | 95 95 9419 
German 5"; 1915 42 30 30 28 2810 23 
Japan 512% 1930 | 35 48 361; 3510 341p | 3534 34 
G.W.R. ord. a 3 31 2834 27 2610 28! 2610 
L.M.S. 1923 pref. 24 37 38 35 34 37 3319 
L.N.E. 2nd guar. 5217 64 5710 56 56 56 5410 
Southern pref. 50 70)4 61 61 57 58 56 
B. Am. Tob. (£1 3 5lex Alive 451 ¢ 4\4 414 4\g 
Brit. Oxygen (£1) 3) 31316 37g 31lig 391 ¢ 391 35g 
Courtaulds (£1) 26 28 9 2916 28/6 | 28/llo 27/9 26/- 
Dunlop (£1 22/6 276 27/9 26/- 26/3 26/- 25/- 
BGT, GLI) cassis... | 20I8 32/- | 29/7lo| 28/9 | 28/9 | 29/- | 28/3 
Marks & Spencer 

"ee “é 426 63/1); 596 58/9 56/3 56/10)o 55/- 
Tube Invest. (£1) 70/- 894 89/9 88/6 87/- 87/- 87/- 
Vickers (10s.) 17/6 21/10 17,6 17/- 16/9 16/9 16/3 
Sub Nigel (10s 1014 115¢ 11 1054 10%6 10lo 103g 
West Wits. (10s. 459 614 4/6 4l4 4\g 4516 37g 
Rhokana (£1)... 915 117\¢ llle 1ll4 llig lllg 1014 
“ Shell” Trans. 

ERRER neeinnuusas 313)6 415, 4lg 4 4 4lszo 35139 
Trinidad Lease- 

holds (£1) ...... Aly 45 453: 4 31536) 33132) 37g 
Allied Sumatra 

CD | ecceceacwes 11/3 17/3 16/- 15/6 15/- 14/9 13/6 


Only fears of the imminence of war itself could justify this 
record, yet even those fears have scarcely contributed a 
particle towards selling pressure. Indeed, investors gener- 
ally have exhibited a degree of calm in the present crisis 
which surpasses that of September last year. And price 
movements have resulted from the hopes or fears of the 
moment, without any direct response in the volume of 
business, nor any change in the determination of jobbers 
to carry the lightest possible book. 


Minimum Prices Compared.—In the September 
crisis last year, minimum prices in British Government, 
corporations and Dominion stocks market, lasted for the 
brief space of two days, but even this period was sufficient 
to disclose an appreciable leakage of business, at prices 
below those stipulated, through outside channels. On 
Thursday this week, the method of fixing minimum prices 
was made more watertight. Members are forbidden to deal 
with non-members or with members at prices below the 
minima, which were, in fact, the lower quotations recorded 
in the official list of August 23rd. At the same time, the 
Committee has imposed a ban on all dealings in this range 
of stocks except on a strict cash basis. The following table 
compares the minimum prices for leading British Govern- 
ment securities posted this week with those of eleven 
months ago: — 

MINIMUM PRICES 
Sept. 27, Aug. 23, 


1938 1939 
IN as cuisndnsasaddinactiduasvicentenieicwnsia 66 624 
Be COU BE ASE onicknnccckascccccssccceeecs 101 984 
2a, COmmvereiem, 1946-49 onc ciccccccccccccccecees 91 944 
oye MINION BOOS siciiccesecccicsccscccccces 93 944 
38% Comversion, after 1961] — ....ccccccccccccceece 92 89 
44% Comversion, 1940-44  ......ccccccccccccsccece 101 1003 
Sq Comverniem, 196G+66 .....cccccsccccccocsccccsce 105 106} 
Bao WO FOG ansciiccccicccecsscccccccavs 83 81 
SE yy PUM PTOIMOT vi scciscccisccccavessecececs 90 884 


Fig PU, TODO vvicccccceccaccecccccccccosess 91 89 


Dy ID  acetacsccnscccesccdenscaxeces 102 1024 
IN goons cs cahcsaconconncdedeneucenacs 79 74 
24°, National Defence Bonds, 1944-48 ......... 93 96 
ye eS . + Sn rree 93 884 


The fact that the “longs ” are generally lower, and the 
shorts ” generally higher than in September, 1938, sug- 
gests that the market on this occasion has been disposed 
to apply the traditional relative preference for dated as 
against undated stocks in a time of emergency. But that 
fact has not prevented a formidable adjustment of yield 
level on dated stocks. Moreover, it would probably be 
unwise to count upon the maintenance of all minimum 
prices, as fixed this week, under all conditions. 


“ 


* * * 


The New Yield Basis.—Wednesday’s gilt-edged 
prices showed an appreciable recovery compared with 
Tuesday, but (as our table of security prices and yields on 
page 428 shows) the yield basis on the long-dated or irre- 
deemable stocks was close to, if not actually on, a 4 per 
cent. basis. War Loan, redeemable after 1952, offered a 
yield of £3 18s. 8d. per cent. on Wednesday’s middle 
quotation of 893, while 3 per cent. Local Loans, an irre- 
deemable stock, offered 4 per cent. flat at a price of 75. 
The new minimum prices have established the 4 per cent. 
basis beyond a doubt. For an ultra-short, like 4} per cent. 
Conversion, 1940-44, the new yield basis, taking redemp- 
tion even at latest date, is {4 8s. 8d., an anomaly doubtless 
due to the fact that the stock has been held as a first-line 
defence for liquid reserves. The market, already apprehen- 
sive of rising interest rates in recent months, has now been 
compelled to say farewell to cheap money, following Thurs- 
day’s rise in Bank Rate, but it has had time to make its 
dispositions and thus avoided the sudden discomfiture of 
the discount market. The flat yield on War Loan at 88} 
is £3 19s. 7d. and on 34 per cent. Conversion £3 18s. 8d. 
per cent. Unless the raising of Bank Rate may be regarded 
as a final step in itself and not the first of a series of 
increases, the immediate outlook for holders of fixed-in- 
terest securities generally is not hopeful. In that event, the 
problem of raising the projected £500 millions for defence’ 
would be correspondingly increased. Whatever their out- 
come, this week’s events have made it virtually certain that 
measures for capital market control must be included in the 
Emergency Powers. 
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Wall Street’s Reaction.—The response of the New 
York Stock Exchange to the European crisis during the 
past week is only generally indicated i in the index of closing 
prices and the total dealings given in the following table: — 


Trading Dow Jones 

Volume industrial 

(Shares) Average 
August 18.........c0ccccscsscvseeees 840,000 135-54 
August 19.........0..cccccccrcsseeee 290,000 135-11 
Ramertt 21 ......0sccrsccecccscsvoness 850,000 132-81 
PAMAIBt 22.......cccscocsescccccrsceed 860,000 135-07 
Aapareat 23......0000.cccrcccseccsecess 790,000 131-82 
August 24.......cccccsesserescees 1,290,000 131-33 


In fact, Wall Street’s behaviour from hour to hour has 
merely illustrated rapidly changing moods of optimism 
and pessimism, and the market has had no general sense 
of policy. It received the news of the Russo-German nego- 
tiations almost with elation, for operators took the line that 
a non-aggression pact would avert the risk of war. With a 
bound, the market restored last Saturday’s closing prices, 
the Dow Jones industrial average rising from 132.81 to 
135.07 on a turnover of 860,000 shares. Wednesday’s set- 
back, though largely concentrated in a hectic final hour’ 
dealings, was marked by a fall of the index to 131.82. The 
market appeared to be dismayed by higher war risk rates, 
and higher prices for essential commodities, such as wheat 
and sugar. Yet even on Thursday it fluctuated between 
hope and fear, and recorded nothing more than irregular 
fractional losses at the close, although turnover increased t 
1,290,000 shares. Possibly some buying support is being 
received from Continental quarters which are still free of 
rigid or informal restriction, but Wall Street’s performance, 
as a more or less isolated spectator in this week’s crisis, 
has suggested that for hedging purposes against the fear of 
war American stocks have no decisive advantages. 


* * & 


” 


The ‘*‘ House”? in Wartime.—No official indication 
has yet been given regarding the future of Stock Exchange 
business, and the place where it will be conducted, in the 
event of war. Powers have, of course, been available for 
some time to the Stock Exchange authorities to obtain 
alternative premises in case of need, and to act as quickly 
as necessary. Hence, it may be presumed that plans have 
been drawn up, and only await the zero hour to come into 
operation. In moving an institution, where dealings are 
traditionally based on the close proximity of members’ 
offices to the Exchange and on personal negotiation between 
broker and jobber, problems of organisation are clearly 
difficult enough. And it would be adding to them if the pro- 
jected site, for use in the event of emergency, were to be 
broadcast in advance, for a scramble for accommodation 
and higher rents would almost certainly result. If the worst 
happens, it is probable that the market would at least 
attempt to maintain open doors in Throgmorton Street. It 
is fortunate, in one respect, that there is no open position 
comparable with that of August, 1914. Hence the settle- 
ment of differences in the event of hostilities would hardly 
occasion the lengthy disturbance which was one of the 
operative factors in the delay in the re-opening of the 
“ House ” in 1914. 


* * * 


Roumanian External Debt Payments.—The pros- 
pective arrangements between the Roumanian Government 
and the Council of Foreign Bondholders regarding the 
allocation of part of the funds arising under the new clear- 
ing agreement to the service of all bondholders of 
Roumania’s sterling issues were noted in The Economist 
of July 22nd. The Council has now issued a communiqué 
regarding the service on the debt for the year which com- 
menced on April Ist. Holders of the 4 per cent. External 
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Loan 1922 will continue to enjoy priority. The government 
offers to pay, in full settlement, 63 per cent. of the con- 
tractual amount of interest due for the year, plus a supple- 
mentary payment of £19,455. These payments will be 
jointly equivalent to a rate of 3.92 per cent. per annum or 
98 per cent., of the contractual rate, which is the average 
rate paid to United Kingdom bondholders only, for the 
year 1938-39. The 44 per cent. Gold Loan 1913 and the 
4 per cent. Consolidated Loan are to receive the same pay- 
ment, in full satisfaction, as the average of 1938-39, 
namely, 47 per cent. In all cases, amortisation is to re- 
main in suspense. Although Roumania has thus merely 
maintained last year’s interest payments on the three loans, 
and ratification of the agreement was not completed until 
quite recently, there must be satisfaction that Roumania 
remains in the small circle of hard-pressed debtors who 
reach bilateral agreements regarding their debt service. 
Expectations that the increased allocation of funds for the 
debt service contemplated by the clearing agreement may 
lead to higher future coupon payments must be tempered, 
for the time being, by the reflection that the resulting funds 
will not be payable exclusively to British nationals, unlike 
the April 1st coupon payments announced this week on 
the 45 per cent. Gold Loan of 1913 and the 4 per cent. 
Consolidation Loan of 1922, which are only due to British 
holders. : 
* * * 


Insurance Share Movements.—Although the average 
level of The Economist insurance share index shows a 
further fall from 4,057 to 3,982 between March 31st and 
June 30th, and thus continues the declining trend over a 
full twelve months, the experience of individual shares 
was diverse during the past quarter. The index, which : 
based on an investment of £1,000 in 24 insurance share 
in 1913, is given in full in the following table: — 











Company Average Average June 30, Sept.30, Dec. 30, Mar. 31, June 30, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1939 1939 
| 
ee 2,341 2,102 | 2,142 | 2,100 | 2,100 1,932 1,974 
Atlas pasenevcess 3,698 3,667 3,873 3,746 3,555 3,492 3,492 
Caledo: nian . | 5,457 4,875 | 4,906 | 4,655 | 4,718 | 4,655 | 4,529 
Commer — Ur 4,490 4,068 4,408 4,136 4,027 3,700 3,755 
Empk 
I iability | 2,509 | 2,276 | 2,342 2,297 | 2,297 | 2,252 | 2,432 
Equity and Law... 6,986 | 5,347 | 5,439 | 5,274 | 5,357 | 5,110 | 4,203 
General Accident 14,582 | 12,771 | 12,333 | 13,332 | 12,333 11,666 | 11,999 
Gresham Fire...... 4,571 3,810 3,619 3,619 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Guardian " . 3,548 3,384 3,487 3,487 3,384 3,436 3,423 
Legal and General 12,944 | 10,451 | 10,929 10,929 10,383 10,383 | 9,836 
Lite Asscn. of 
Scotland ......... 3,792 3,385 3,400 3,115 2,972 2,972 2,972 
London and Lancs.! 4,692 4,385 4,308 4,462 4,192 4,000 4,000 
London Assurance | 3,172 2,875 2,814 2,911 2,911 2,668 2,814 
North British and 
Mercantile ...... 6,433 | 5,430 | 5,414 | 5,860 | 5,350 5,096 | 5,223 
DEGETOEM. ..00000000 2,395 | 2,265 | 2,328 2,269 | 2,269 | 2,209 | 2,149 
eee 2,025 1,928 1,962 1,928 1,928 1,827 1,827 
Prudential ......... | 3,369 3,117 3,309 3,261 3,333 3,309 3,309 
Royal Exchange... | 5,090 | 4,582 | 4,929 | 4,682 | 4,682 4,313 4,313 
Royal “ 3,129 | 2,764 | 2,925 | 2,925 | 2,839 | 2,710 | 2,753 
Scottish Life. 4,192 3,876 3,933 3,933 3,596 3,596 3,258 
Scottish Union and 
National ......... 5,352 | 4,621 4,880 | 4,732 | 5,028 | 4,584 3,993 
END ccssssnsnes 3,093 | 2,773 | 2,933 | 2,978 | 2,933 | 2,933 | 2,889 
ED MINED ccscsecesess 3,193 3,161 3,375 3,224 3,073 3,224 3,123 
 siesinscns 3,762 | 3,511 3,504 | 3,504 | 3,504 | 3,298 | 3,298 
Average........ 4,795 | 4,226 4,312 | 4,307 | 4,198 | 4,057 3,982 


During the quarter, nine shares showed a fall, which in 
most cases was small, although Equity and Law, and 
Scottish Union and National shares showed fairly con- 
siderable falls. Eight of the component shares were 
unchanged, while seven showed modest improvements. 


* * * 


The Investor and Radiolympia.—The annual 
** Radiolympia ” has opened this week with all its customary 
publicity, but it is questionable whether it will mark the 
beginning of a new era for investors in the industry. The 
period of adjustment through which most radio companies 
are passing seems still to have some way to run. Some com- 
panies have already experienced two years of declining 
profits, and since the period of rapid expansion is over and 
replacement demand provides the bulk of the orders, vir- 
tually all the larger companies have attempted to broaden 
their scope by manufacturing appliances other than radio 
sets. The resulting experience of individual companies has 
varied, but it is not generally reassuring. Electric and 
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Musical Industries, who have been far in advance of the 
smaller companies in widening the range of their products, 
and could never be regarded as exclusively interested in the 
radio trade, published unexpectedly disappointing results 
for 1937-38, though with the approach of the end of the 
1938-39 financial period on September 30th, these earlier 
profits have little relevance at the moment. Changes in the 
board in May, however, may have been connected with 
manufacturing policy. Pye, Ltd., maintained their 25 per 
cent. dividend (fully covered by earnings) in the year to 
March 31, 1939, despite a fall in total profits from 
£119,338 to £93,819. The reduction in E. K. Cole total 
profits from £40,468 to £34,756 was not large in absolute 
amount (though such results provided a disappointing 
contrast with the high levels of earlier years), but the 
ordinary dividend was passed, while in 1937-38 10 per 
cent. was paid but not earned. For 1938, Philco Radio 
incurred a loss of £114,790, slightly larger than for 1937, 
and was compelled to adopt a drastic policy for reducing 
stock values. Diversification has also been achieved by this 
company, for non-radio Government and other contracts 
have been obtained, to employ the full capacity of the 
factory. Technically, of course, the main interest of 
Radiolympia lies in the progress of television, and one of 
the most interesting developments of 1938-39 has been 
the use of large-screen apparatus. Gaumont-British are 
equipping certain theatres with the Baird system, while 
Scophony are supplying the Odeon group and the Mon- 
seigneur news theatres. Each year the commercial exploita- 
tion of television is brought nearer, but the progress of the 
past two or three years is none the less of slender benefit to 
shareholders. The Baird report for the year to June 30 
last is not yet available, and no Scophony profit and loss 
account has yet been published, though a report was issued 
in May, and in June the need for new finance was referred 
to at the meeting. Producers of home television receivers 
have yet to develop the mass market, which would appear 
to entail further price reductions. Hence, the prospects of 
radio and television companies must still be regarded 
with reserve, for the declining tendency in earnings over 
the past two years would be further intensified if a rise 
in the cost of living should reduce the purchasing power 
for semi-luxury goods, or if political uncertainty should 
lead to a postponement of normal replacement demand. 


* * * 


Instalment Dealings and Outside Brokers.—The 
Board of Trade rules governing the operations of outside 
brokers have had their sequel in the liquidation of two 
firms, Messrs Cornforth, Limited, and Messrs Johnson 
and Sanderson. Under Rule 13 of the Rules made by the 
Board of Trade on July 26th, under the Prevention of 
Fraud (Investments) Act, a licensed dealer may not hold 
himself out as prepared to enter into any margin or 
optional transaction unless he acts as agent and supports 
the transaction with a corresponding transaction with a 
member of a recognised stock exchange. This rule has 
been responsible for the decision of Cornforth, Limited, 
to go into voluntary liquidation. In a letter to its clients 
the company states that in operating its deferred delivery 
system the company has acted as a principal. Since the 
directors see no means whereby their system can be 
altered to comply with the rule—a matter which they 
alone can decide—they have concluded that the company 
has no alternative but to discontinue its business. If 
it continued under the present method, the company 
would clearly be dependent upon business from existing 
clients, and would be debarred from advertising for 
new connections. The difference between acting as 
agent and acting as principal is important, for it marks 
an important distinction in law between an investment 
transaction and a gaming transaction, although the inten- 
tion to deliver or accept stock is the final arbiter. It is 
presumably for such reasons that the Board of Trade has 
been unable to modify Rule 13. The effect upon firms 
whose systems have been conducted reputably is, how- 
ever, unfortunate. Under its established system Cornforth, 
Limited, were able to offer speculative facilities without 
directly charging Stock Exchange commissions, but under 
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Rule 13 that advantage would clearly not be available. It 
is understood that Thomas Massey and Company, Limited, 
which also transacts deferred instalment business, is con- 
sidering its position under Rule 13, but a definite decision 
has not yet been reached. 


* * * 


C.W.S. and Chain Stores.—When the suggestion 
was first made that the co-operative movement might 
enter what is called “bazaar trading” it was not widely 
believed to constitute a threat to established chain-store 
companies. This point of view, adopted when the proposals 
were discussed in The Economist of July 29th, is fully 
confirmed by the results of the referendum organised by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which have largely 
re-affirmed the basic principles of co-operative trading 
and the autonomous character of the retail societies. The 
main proposal of the C.W.S. that they should take powers 
to form a subsidiary company to develop bazaar trading 
was rejected by 2,347 votes against 2,202, and by a more 
emphatic majority the societies turned down the recom- 
mendation that the dividend should be eliminated from 
any bazaar trading. An alternative suggestion that the 
C.W.S. could establish stores in towns where the consent 
of the local retail societies had first been obtained was, 
however, adopted. This diversity of attitude among the 
member-societies suggests that the scheme is unlikely to 
reach fruition—if at all—in the near future; in the mean- 
time, the value of holdings in the leading chain-store com- 
panies remains unimpaired by the C.W.S. project. 


* * * 


Trust of Bank Shares.—-The managers of Trust 
of Bank Shares (Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd.) have 
announced this week that, as from August 21st, Martins 
Bank, Ltd., has taken over the trusteeship of the trust 
from Equity and Law Life Assurance Society. Certain 
modifications and improvements have also been made in 
the trust deed, a summary of which will be circulated with 
the next distribution warrant on September 15th. The 
change in trusteeship is not entirely unexpected. The late 
trustees have certain affiliations with the management 
company which, while they occasioned no disadvantage for 
the unit holder, might not have been completely recon- 
cilable with the principle enunciated by the Anderson 
Committee that close connection between management 
companies and trustees was undesirable. The Anderson 
Report, however, contented itself with the simple recom- 
mendation, which has not been literally incorporated in 
the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill nor in the 
Board of Trade rules relating to unit trusts. The announce- 
ment itself does not disclose any reason for the change, 
and it is possible that more than one factor determined 
the management company’s decision. It will, however, be 
welcomed as a voluntary adherence to the Anderson Com- 
mittee’s suggestions. 


* * * 


Timber Share Outlook.—Within the past six 
months, the prospects of companies trading in timber have 
assumed a brightness which is in marked contrast with 
the depressed conditions which set in towards the end of 
1937. The major factor has been the increased demand for 
timber due to the constructional work required, directly 
or indirectly, by the arms programme. Quite apart from 
this greater quantitative demand, prices have also been 
rising, for exceptional purchases for defence purposes 
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have been superimposed upon the shortages of supply due 
to diversion of orders from the Continent. A continuance 
of these price and demand trends, moreover, seems likely 
for some months, and it is probable that they will 
not be counteracted to any major extent by the 10 per 
cent. increase in export quotas agreed last week by the 
European Timber Exporters’ Convention. What are 
the implications for holders of shares in timber com- 
panies? We set out below a summary of the results of 
four leading timber companies in each of the past three 
years : — 


Earned for 


ae Ordinary Aug. 23 
Company (Years to Total Ord. 
March 31) Profits ern —— i Div. 
Amt. | Rate | Price | Yield 
- | £ % % 
Austins of E. Ham— | | 
ate ial ada 73,167 50,749 | 39:3) 17) ) 7/6 
SUN: osc sacncenl bin 78,206 | 52,562 | 41-:7| 17 Pegi) 1L-7 
ee cae 56,161 | 32,061 | 22-8| 1712 |J 
Denny, Mott & Dickson*— | 
RUSE os .».-- | 158,670 | 113,285 14:9 10 15/10 
1938 ..... sccsonstoses | TRSR2 | GAS22 6-5 6 fi 7) 
1939 .. ion 66,204 51,204 3°1 6 
| 
Gabriel, Wade & Englisht— 
1937 . : esses | 136,703 84,033 31-2 | 8 ) 2/6 
1938 .» | 102,913 | 57,925 | 21-1 8 71 89 
1939 vss | 126,353 | 72,142} 26:3] 10 |Jj ** 
Montague L. Meyer— 
1937 .. ..eee | 168,320 | 101,709 | 361-6 50 ) 12/6 
BD ccccce > be 48,400 5,996 22:1 162st 6 16-0 
a - 84,934 29,117 107-1 33 P 


* For “ amount earned for ordinary” read “‘ balance available for preferred 
ordinary and for ordinary.”” + Years ended May 31. + Also 200 per cent. 
capital bonus in preferred ordinary shares. 

The most noticeable fact which emerges from this table 
is the considerable disparity between the results of 
different companies, for which, in part, the time factor 
is responsible. The upward trend of prices is of recent 
date and was not necessarily of much benefit to those 
companies whose financial years ended in the spring. 
Secondly, the type of business conducted by any individual 
company has an important bearing on the results. It is 
only non-domestic demand that has recovered so rapidly in 
recent months, and the decline in dwelling-house construc- 
tion accounts for a considerable part of the set-back ex- 
perienced by Austins of East Ham, who specialise in stand- 
ard joinery. The 1938-39 increase in Montague L. Meyer’s 
profits is substantial, but the previous year’s level of earn- 
ings was exceptionally low. The satisfactory Gabriel, Wade 
and English results, however, have brought a prompt 
response from the market. But at Wednesday’s meeting 
it was stressed that exceptional Government requirements 
had not arisen till the end of May, and that the satisfactory 
profits had been achieved in the face of difficult trading 
conditions. As the companies shown above did not experi- 
ence in their 1938-39 financial years the full benefit of the 
rise in prices which has occurred since last spring, their 
financial prospects for 1939-40 should be correspondingly 
enhanced. At least, a continued high demand for timber 
is assured in the immediate future; long-term prospects 
however, must remain obscure until prices find a more 
even keel. 

* * * 


Wardle and Davenport Improvement.—In the 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38, some progress was shown by 
the Wardle and Davenport accounts ; and this has now 
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second thoughts, the market has in the 
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week started badly, with a continuance 
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administered a shock. Minimum prices 
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stocks, and there was a general lower- 
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been succeeded by a substantial improvement in profits 
for the year to June 30th last. Total profits, after ordinar 

depreciation, amount to £30,490 against £22,461, and 
earnings for the equity total £20,018 against £14,018 (or 
8-0 per cent. against 5-5 per cent.) after providing £6,000 
against £4,000 for additional depreciation. The dividend, 
as already announced, is raised from 54 to 74 per cent, 

Such results for 1938-39 are most satisfactory for a com- 
pany connected with the textile trades, though they stil] 
contrast adversely with the high profits of earlier years, 
No comment on the recent recovery is offered in the 
report, but the chairman pointed out a year ago that 
some new machinery had not come into production soon 
enough to affect the 1937-38 results; hence the latest 
year may have benefited correspondingly. And though it 
is not conclusive evidence, the reduction in stocks from 
£40,876 to £31,359 may be a reflection of higher turnover, 
A yield of £7 15s. per cent. is offered on the £1 shares 
at 19s. 44d. 


* * * 


Armstrong Shock Absorbers .—In view of the satis- 
factory outlook for this company a year ago, the heavy 
drop in profits for the year to June 30th provides a sharp 
disappointment. Consolidated total income of the 
parent company and its operating subsidiary has fallen 
from £40,324 to £17,734, and after depreciation and tax 
the revenue of the parent concern is halved at £6,311, 
against £13,357. The cash distribution is reduced from 
£11,016 to £3,625, and the rate from 20 per cent. to 
5 per cent., although the latter is payable on the capital 
as increased by the one-in-three share bonus. General 
reserve is reduced to £2,000, against £15,000 at June 30, 
1938, for in addition to the cost of the share bonus, the sum 
of £7,000 has been used to write down the holding in 
Avril Products, which has continued to experience a loss, 
The survey of the year’s difficulties, however, which is 
contained in a print of the chairman’s speech incorporated 
in the report, suggests that the setback in 1938-39 may 
be due to temporary factors. Turnover fell considerably 
owing to the recession in the motor industry, and efforts 
to obtain Government work have so far been unsuccessful. 
But much of the difficulty arose from the need for pro- 
ducing simultaneously an old and a new type of shock 
absorber. This led to some internal dislocation, and at 
first the new type could not be produced in sufficient 
quantity to be remunerative. Possibly, the manufacturing 
adjustments which have been effected, coupled with the 
chairman’s reference to a “ very satisfactory’ volume 
of trading, hold out hope of some recovery in profits for 
the current year. At the present price of 1s. 73d. the 
2s. shares yield £6 3s. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week oul 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts includes only 11 
companies, whose net profits of £201,000 compare with 
£209,000, a drop of 4 per cent. Aggregate net profits of 
the 1,700 companies reporting in 1939 to date are 
£216,137,000, or 74 per cent. lower than the £234,043,000 
earned by the same companies in the previous year. The 
week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and on 
page 416 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


and business was at an exceptionally 


been precautionary, and was not pro- 
duced by a flood of selling. Indeed, the 
market’s chief fear on Thursday was 
that it might be oversold. 

Gilt-edged made a bad start to the 
week, the perpetual stocks in particular 
being subjected to persistent though not 
heavy selling. With a release from this 
pressure, prices ended on Tuesday 
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above the worst, and on bear-covering 
towards mid-week there was a markedly 
better tone. On Thursday there was a 
virtual cessation of business while the 
Committee were discussing minimum 
prices. It was announced later that 
minimum prices would be established 
immediately on the basis of the lower 
quotation in the official list of August 
23rd (as set out on page 411). Home 
Corporations stocks were dominated by 
the general market sentiment, and 
Dominions issues followed gilt-edged. 
Among foreign bonds, European de- 
scriptions were naturally a weak mar- 
ket. German bonds, after a rally on 
Wednesday, reacted sharply on Thurs- 
day, Dawes Loan falling 64 points to a 
nominal level. Japanese bonds received 
some support after early weakness. 


* 


Home rails showed probably the 
most diverse trends in the whole mar- 
ket, Owing to the strike threat as well 
as to general influences, prices (especi- 
ally the preference stocks) fell back on 
Monday, and there was a little selling, 
until support from _ bargain-hunters 
brought some recovery on Tuesday. 
This rally became more marked in mid- 
week on hopes that a strike might be 
avoided, and on the good traffics. On 
Thursday jobbers did not at first open 
dealings in home rails, pending guid- 
ance from the Committee, though some 
transactions were put through on a 
nominal basis later. Argentine rails be- 
came steadier on Wednesday. 

Industrial shares proved undecided 
on the whole, though, as in other sec- 
tions, the trend was downwards. But 
there was very little selling pressure, 
and the lowering and widening of 
quotations was mainly precautionary. 
The general nervousness on Monday 
led to an all-round fall in prices, and 
though there was an attempt at a rally 
late on Tuesday, irregularity returned 
towards mid-week. ‘Thursday’s falls 
were severe but not actuated by sales 
pressure. The cheapness of some of the 
leading shares, in fact, brought out a 
few buyers, and some spasmodic bear- 
covering was seen. 

In iron and steel shares losses re- 
mained quite moderate until Tuesday, 
but on Wednesday there were only 
trifling movements. Coal shares lost 
ground, and small losses were general 
in the engineering section. Certain elec- 
trical equipment issues made a stand 
on Wednesday against the declining 
tendency. Though affected by general 
market conditions, motor shares were 
relatively steady, while aircraft shares 
weakened. Textile and rayon shares 
were neglected and price movements 
unimportant. Brewery and_ tobacco 
issues followed the general tendency, 
while stores were somewhat steadier on 
Wednesday, and provision and catering 
shares lost ground. Among miscel- 
laneous descriptions the leaders were 
the worst hit and were correspondingly 
responsive to occasional support. In 
the shipping group losses remained on 
a small scale. 

* 

In common with other sections, oi 
shares were marked down at the out- 
set, and there was some selling on Con- 
tinental account. The subsequent course 
Of quotations was in accordance with 
the general trend. Rubber shares lost 
steadily under slight but relentless sell- 
ing and the complete lack of buying 
support. 7'ea shares also were dull. 
Mining shares likewise were entirely 
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dominated by political considerations. 
Kaffirs were marked down from the 
outset, and there was a small volume of 
selling. Towards mid-week, however, 
there was very little further selling, 
though quotations continued to be 
lowered as a precautionary measure. 
The non-producing mines were con- 
siderably more sensitive to the falling 
tendency than the dividend-payers. 
Rhodesian copper shares became steadier 
after early losses but reacted sharply on 
Thursday. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
1939 pToret Day = 
east) §=61938 39 ord, | 20 fixed 
shares* | int.t 
' j 
| 
Aug. 18 4,570 5,105 78:9 117:2 
» 21, 5,710 4,925 | 77:2 | 116-2 
9 2 4,590 5,480 | 76°5 114:9 
2 23 3,845 5,055 76°1 |} 114°7 
» 24 2,465 | 4,755 | 741 | 112-6 
1939 | 
High... | 880 | 123-5 
| | Mar. 10 | Fan.3 
Low ... | | 73:7 114-9 
| Jan 27 | May! 


E } Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +t 1938 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The relatively sharp fall of 2:4 
points in a week is shown by the 
Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices, which stood on Tuesday, 
August 22, 1939, at 58-9, against 
61:3 a week ago and 61-4 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 
5.86, 5.63 and 5.64 per cent. We give 
below a selection of the component 
indices : — 

Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | p,. 
Group (and No. | | 1939 


of Securities | | ; 
July 25, Aug. 15, Aug. 22 High 
1939 | 1939 1939 
} | | 


/ 101-5 | 96: 


Banks, etc. (10) 102:°4 3 109-0 
Insurance (10)... | 106°7 | 106°1 | 100:2 116-8 
CE GP -ciccesces 79-1 80-2 77°8 | &3-°6 
Elec. mfg. (13).. | 115°9 | 116°7 | 113-0 1286 
Iron & steel (19) 55-0 55-4 52:9 || 58-4 
CO GE) cnesecese 75:9 75°3 69:3 | 85:6 
Home rails (4) 45:0 39°5 36°9 49°2 
~ ) i 
| Yield (%) I ; 
| Prices 
Group 1939 


July 25, Aug. 15, Aug. 22,;, Low 
1939 | 1939 1939 
} 


Banks, etc, ...... | 4°49 4°53 4°78 | 100:2 
Insurance ...... 4°03 4°05 4°29  100:2 
EE vischiteseess | 6°30 6:20 6°42 74:0 
Elec. manufg.... | 5°77 5-72 5-92 111-9 
Iron and steel... | 6°68 6°62 6°96 49°5 
EP  indvatisevccess | 6°24 6°26 6°83 69-3 
Home rails ..... | 0-36 | 0:43, 0-48) 29-5 


New York 


WALL STREET was completely domi- 
nated by the European situation after 
the week-end. Encouraging domestic 
news, particularly the reported higher 
steel-mill activity were ignored, the 
Dow Jones industrial average losing 
2.62 points in the first two hours’ trad- 
ing. ‘The bond market was also weak, 
led by long-dated Government issues. 
On Tuesday the markets interpreted 
the Russian-German agreement as a 
short-term stabilising influence and 
prices advanced, assisted by bear cover- 
ing and a moderate volume of specu- 
lative buying. The nervous undertone 
was, however, revealed in mid-week. 
Unfavourable news from Europe caused 
a further burst of selling, which was 
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assisted by the firmer trend of essential 
commodity prices, including wheat and 
sugar. The Dow Jones average was a 
point lower on Wednesday’s close than 
on Monday. Jron Age reports steel-mill 
activity at 63.0 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 62.5 per cent. the week 
before. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values caiculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 


ny 
1939 


j Aug. Aug. Aug. 


Low | High % | %, 23, 
| Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


12 4 | 

347 Ind’ls. ... | 92-8 |114-5 | 101-8'100-3 | 95-0 
32 Rails ...... 23-3¢! 32:5 | 25-9) 25-4 | 23-3 
40 Utilities .. | 77-8 | 89-9t; 88-0) 87-4 | 82:8 
419 Stocks ... | 79-3 | 95-6 | 87-4) 86:3 | 81-6 


Ay. yield*® ...4|-42%$'3- 31% \4- 10% 406% 4:°42% 
High | Low 


*50 Common Stocks. ft August 2nd. $ Aug. 23 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


l = 
Aug. 17 Aug. 18 Aug. 19 |Aug. 2h Aug. 22 |Aug. 23 
| ! | 


104-9 


' 
111-2 | 108-9 | 108-4 | 106-1 | 108-3 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


Tora, DEALINGS IN NEW YorK 


Stock Exchange | Curb 
| Shares 
1939 | ca 

Shares Bonds > 

000’s $000’s 000's 
Aug.17 440 | 3,400 | 82 
» 18 840 8,350 126 
. 290 i 1,740 | 42 
9 al 850 | 4,800 138 
9 22 860 | 4,950 | 122 
, ai 790 } 5,350 | 116 


* Two-Hour Session 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

1% 17, &%, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 

1. Rails and }Shell Union... 10!2 97, 
Transport | Socony Vac... Illg 105g 


Stan. Oil Ca). 25 2514 
Stan. OU N.J 40 39 lo 
PD Seisiace 34 3334 


Atchison ..... 2534 23 
Balt. & Ohio. 4lo 4 
Ches. & Ohio 34 31 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 2353 2114 
Illinois Cent. 113g 959 4 Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central.. 14 121, 7 lo 
Northern Paz. 873 734 SCIBBS .....-.. = ‘ 7382 


“ 7.iChrysier ..... 
Pennsylv. R.. 1654 1578 tlec. Autolite 3434 32 


Southern Pas. 131g Il*siG * 5 4 
Southern Rly 1554 1314 Neth ia oe oe 
Union Pac.... 97 92°4 Boeing Airpln 20 173s 
Greyhound... 174 1514 Douglas Air. 67 58 
United Aircft. 3514 3134 
; Allied Cheml. 161 159 
Communications Dupont ..... 15914 156 
Am.W’works.. 1034 9%, Un. Carbide.. 787, 75 
Con. Edison 31 2 292p| Allis Chalmer 3212 32 
Col.Gas& Bl 7ig 61g/Gen. Electric 36 3254 
ElBond&Sh 93g 8g West’hseElec. 1045, 99 
Nat Pwr & Lt O14 814 AmericanCan 997. 93lo 


at 


2. Utilities and 


N. American.. 2315 213,/Caterpillar ... 41 40 
Pac. Gas& Bl. 33 31 Int. Harvester 513g 49 
Pub Serv N.J 401 391 Johns Manvie 681, 65 
United Corp.. 2 23,|Am. Radiator 105g 93g 
Jn. GasIlmp 14 13i,|Corn Prods... 60 5812 
Amer. Tel. ... 165 157 |J1Case&Co. 7114 6414 
Inter.Tel.For. 61g 5 |Glidden ...... 165g 1434 
Westn. Union 24 211g Celanese of A. 25 2119p 
Radio ......... 55g 5 Eastm’n Kdk. 17012 158 


1 EOOUID cin. 0ccc 4214 38 


3, Extractive and j 20eh Cen. Fox 18% 1713 
Metal 
Am. Rol. Mili 1414 125, 5. Retail Trade, etc 


Beth. Steel ... 59 54 |Mont. Ward.. 50 473. 
Republic St. 163g 15 |Sears Roebck. 773g 7412 
U.S. Steel ... 47 43 |Woolworth... 4819 4514 
U.S. Steel Pi. 109 1073, Nat. Biscuit... 263g 2434 
Am. Metal .... 2714 2514) Nat. Dairy ... 17 1514 
Am. Smelting 441g 40 |Am. Tob. B... 81l2 7834 
Anaconda ... 25lg 235g| Nat. Distillers 241g 225g 
— — 35 3314 
nt. Nickel ... 487g 455g) * 
Kennecott..... 3414 327,/°° Fimance 

U.S. Smelt.... 53 48 |Comcl. Credit 44): 42 
Phillips Petr.. 3314 3214'Com. Inv. Tr. 5112 47 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 

Week endin Capital versions Money 
August 26, 1939 £ 
To the Public ......... so 

To Shareholders ...... 






By S.E. Introduction... 200,000 195,000 

By Permission to Deal 1,629,233 1,886,728 
Saving Certs., week to 

Aug. 19, 1939 ...... 450,000 450,000 

Including Excluding 

Year to date Conversions Conversions 

; & 

1939 (New Basis) ...... 109,530,735 87,004,793 

1938 (New Basis)......... 233,974,523 214,083,560 

1939 (Old Basis) ......... 73,431,941 52,001,862 

1938 (Old Basis) ........+ 171,350,985 152,440,117 

Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


Z £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 59,759,641 25,064,148 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 165,001,069 46,653,262 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 35,841,771 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,874,256 20,166,737 2,399,124 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ L 
1939 (New Basis) 46,620,545 8,066,628 32,317,620 


1938 (New Basis) 137,050,732 14,557,126 62,475,702 


1939 (Old Basis 39,308,921 2,688,459 10,004,482 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,291,813 8,656,776 17,491,528 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“ New Basis” 
-ncludes all new capital in which permission to deal 
h2s been granted. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Eagle Oil and Shipping Com- 
pany.—Messrs Lazard Bros. have 
placed privately 1,500,000 53 per cent. 
£1 preference shares. Dealings opened 
at around par. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Some recession of net profits is recorded 
by TYNE-TEES SHIPPING, but the 
setback is quite moderate, and the 5 per 
cent. dividend is maintained. OXLEY 
ENGINEERING have maintained total 
profits, which are £26,655 for 1938-39. 
Sales proceeds of coffee received by 
CAMBUHY COFFEE AND COTTON 
ESTATES were £71,411, against £47,552, 
and net profits are slightly higher, but 
there is no dividend owing to inability to 
remit funds from Brazil. A satisfactory 
improvement is also shown by ILLOVO 
SUGAR ESTATES, who are repeating 
their 5 per cent. dividend. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Glyn, Mills and Company.—Sir H. A. 
Lawrence is chairman and Col. E. Gore 
Browne vice-chairman of the reconstituted 
board of the company. Of the nine 
directors, three are nominees of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. There are a further 
three extraordinary and four local directors. 


James Howden, Ltd.— The first 
accounts for ten months to April 30, 1939, 
show a profit of £99,663. To general 
reserve, £20,000. To A.R.P. reserve, 
£7,500. To depreciation, £10,100. 
Ordinary dividend, 15 per cent., absorbing 
£35,700. Carry-forward, £18,659. 


Mitchells and Butlers, Ltd.—The 
Board have completed arrangements for 
acquiring the undertakings of Highgate- 
Walsall Brewery Company, Walsall 
Breweries Proprietary, and all the 
properties of Messrs. John Lord, Brewers, 
Walsall. 


Illovo Sugar.—Net profits for year to 
March 31, after depreciation and tax, 
£32,591 (£30,142). Debenture interest 
and sinking fund, £8,525 (£8,128). Ordi- 
nary dividend repeated at 5 per cent. To 
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reserve, £5,000 (nil). Carried forward, 


£12,611 (£9,864). 


Siamese Loan, 1907.—Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation announces 
that coupons of the Royal Siamese Govern- 
ment 44 per cent., Sterling Loan, 1907, 
due September 1, 1939, will be paid in 
London on or after that date. 


Chilean Loans.—Messrs N. M. Roth- 
schild and Sons are authorised to receive 
bonds of the Chilean Consolidated Muni- 
cipal Loan, and City of Santiago Loans of 
1928 and 1930 for payment of interest for 
years 1936 to 1939 according to agreement 
by which bondholders of above loans 
receive same debt service treatment as 
holders of the Government’s direct and 
indirect debt. 


Leigh Mills Company.—Profits for 
the year to July 30, 1939, £18,776, com- 
pared with loss of £4,198 for previous year. 
Ordinary dividend 8 per cent. Last divi- 
dend was 74 per cent. in 1936-37. Carried 
forward, £6,675 (£2,128). 


Mozambique Company.—Net profits 
for the year to December 31, 1938, 
£85,480 (£95,694). Amortisation, £17,684 
(£15,011). Special reserve fund, £61,385 
(£73,506). 


Hurst, Nelson and Company.—Net 
profits for year to July, 1939, £59,903 
(£48,262). A.R.P., £3,000. Ordinary 
dividend for 1938-39, 10 per cent. (same). 
Interim dividend for year 1939-40, 2} per 
cent. To reserve, £10,000 (same). 


Leopoldina and G.W. of Brazil 
Railways.—Brazilian Government has 
advanced to Leopoldina 30,000 contos, 
to be spent on purchase of rails, transport 
and other materials; also, 40,000 contos 
to Great Western of Brazil for general 
improvement purposes. Part of G.W. of 
Brazil lines are to be taken over by the 
Government-owned E.F. Central de Rio 
Grande de Norte. Loans to be repaid 
from earnings exceeding 6 per cent. net 
on the capital. 


Maple and Company.—Payment of 
interim ordinary dividend postponed owing 
to uncertainty of immediate trading condi- 
tions. In 1938, 2} per cent. interim and 2} 
per cent. final dividends were paid. 


Associated Gas and Water.—Offer 
to acquire ordinary shares (£25,000) of 
Minehead Gas, Light and Coke. For 
every 100 £1 ordinary shares in Minehead, 
company offers 166 ordinary {£1 shares ; 
alternatively, 100 £1 ordinary shares in 
Minehead may be exchanged for £162 10s. 
cash. 


Brewers and Distillers of Vancouver. 
—Consolidated statement shows net profits 
of group for first six months of 1939 at 
$202,627 (after depreciation $67,252 and 
tax $90,062), against $186,605. 


Bolivia Railway.—Schroder Executor 
and Trustee Company informs share- 
holders that it is prepared to consider 
tenders for the railway’s 5 per cent. 
income bonds (series “A’’), Tenders 
must be received by September 13, 1939. 


William Baird and Co.—Trading 
profit for 13 months ended June 30, 1939, 
including only seven months’ trading 
results of plant, etc., transferred in 
December, 1938, to Bairds and Scottish 
Steel, £411,747 (£598,935 for 12 months). 
Debenture interest, £38,807 (£37,871). 


Taxation, £54,344 (£181,000). Ordinary 
dividend, 16 per cent. (same). Carried 
forward, £312,560 (£169,396). Company 
now in voluntary liquidation. 
Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation. — Company announces 
$16,000,000 expansion programme in 
addition to previously announced 


$33,000,000 scheme. Tennessee Valley 
Authority officially took over properties 
of the company for the sum of $78,600,000 
on Wednesday, August 16, 1939. 


August 26, 1939 


Sunbeam Wolsey.—Net profits for 
year ended June 30, 1939, £20,199 
(£20,041). Final ordinary dividend again 
74 per cent., making’ 124 per cent. for the 
year (same). Carried forward, £21,089 
(£19,398). 


Stephen Smith.—Total income for 
year ended April 30, 1939, £50,227 
(£45,832) ; net profits, £33,404 (£29,276), 
Final ordinary dividend of 7} per cent. 
making 12} per cent. for the year (same); 
to investment reserve, £3,000. Carry- 
forward, £5,587 (£4,675). 


(Continued on page 417) 





DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 


marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 
*Int . 
Company or | Total] Pay- | Prev. 
\t Final able Year 
| { 
Wwe | ° | oo | ) 
BANKS 
Nat. Bk. Egypt ...... 4* i .. (Senn. 1 4* 
MINING | | | 
North Broken Hill ... | 10* | ... |Sept.271 10* 
» INDUSTRIALS | 
Anglo-Amer. Asphalt 10* eos |Sept. 9 10* 
Bairds & Scot. Steel | 3* oo ‘'. & 3* 
PREG, FORM cccoccses 5* oe (Ot. BZ 5 
Barlow and Jones ... 219* itis 219* 
Blakey’s Bt. Protector Tiot 15 (Sept. 20| 15 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco (10d.*a Sept. 30| 10d. *a 
Canada Cement ...... $1°255|_ .. Sept. 20 Nil 
Canadian Industries .. |$1-75 |Oct. 31) $1:25 
oY le ee $11o* pas oe «1S LL O* 
Cawthra and Co., J.... $2* a ans $2* 
Clifford, C., & Son... +5* Aug. 31) $5* 
Coatbridge Gas ...... 9l4t 14 i |} 14l, 
Cochran & Co. Annan $5t 7 ose $7 lod 
Coleman & Co 4* Sept. 29} 4* 
Cork Gas Consumers 4* - awe 4* 
Courtney, Pope & Co. pik 2 Aug. 25, 10 
Dunhill, Alfred ...... 3* o. (Sept. 16; 3lg* 
European & Gen. 

Corp. ineani 2 31, 7 4 
Foster, M. B., & Sons 41o* ee |Sept. 30) 4lg* 
Gen. Funds Inv. Tst. 2* eee sal 2* 
Harding, Tilton, &c. 121)* eo» |Oct. 1) 12lg* 
Hugon & Co. ... . 5° ; wa 5* 
Hurst Nelson & Co. 10 (Nov. 11} 10 
Hyde’s Bird Seeds ... 354* de Sept. 30 354% 
Ind. Fin. and Invest. 4 sa Nil 
Langham Hotel : 4* ann “i 4* 
Leavey & Co., Geo. H. 2\,* - 219* 
Leigh Mills : 8 si Nil 
Majestic Theatres 4* a Sept. 30; 4* 
Mallinson, G., & Sons 71o* .. |Sept. 1 5* 
Manvers Main Colly 6 a 5\o 
North American Co, 30 c. .- (Oct. 2 30¢ 
O’Cedar, Ltd cece 10 Sept. 20 10 
R.F.D. ¢ ‘ 6* = oes 3* 
Pennsylvania Water $1-0* os Ot. BSl-e 
Peter Robinson ..... i* Sept. 25, 1* 
Second Alliance Tr 12t 21 sat 21 
Sheffield & Dist. Gas 314* wad 314* 
Southalls (Birm’gham t10* = Oct. 2 | $10* 
Sungei Way Dredging fe 5 (Sept. 13) 2le 
Trojan (Holdings 7t 10 10 
United Carlo Gatti 4* : 4* 
Wardle & Davenport 5lot 7 i} 
Waste Heat & Gas... 219* .. |Aug. 31) 2l9* 
Wickman, A. C....... 5* iat 7 
Witbank Colliery...... 10t¢ 17 Aug. 31 15 

UNIT TRUSTS Pence Pence 


Invest. 2nd Gen....... t4's oo =|Sept. 1} $4% 
Ist Prov. Reserves ... | $3:87| ... (|Sept.15) ... 


t Free of tax. 

(a) Free of U.K. tax at 4s. 61od. 

6) Arrears now $32-3712 per share. 
(dq) On smaller capital. 


D. H. EVANS.—Interim dividend of 5 per cent 
maintained. 

NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—Interim 
ordinary dividend maintained at 4 per cent. for 1939. 

R.F.D. COMPANY .—Interim dividend 6 per cent. 
In 1938, three 3 per cent. interims and a final of 6 pet 
cent. were paid. 

RYLANDS AND SONS.—Consideration of 
interim ordinary dividend deferred until full year’s 
trading results are known. The half-yearly dividen 
on the 6 per cent. participating preference shares will 
be paid. 

MANV ERS MAIN COLLIERIES, — Ordinary 
dividend of 6 per cent. (5 per cent.). 

COLEMAN AND COMPANY, — 
ordinary dividend again 4 per cent. 

HUGON AND COMPANY, — Interim ordinary 
dividend repeated at 5 per cent, 

JOHN BARKER AND COMPANY. — Interim 
dividend again 5 per cent. 

HARDING, TILTON AND HARTLEY. - 
Interim ordinary dividend of 121, per cent., as the 
year before. 

BAIRD AND SCOTTISH STEEL. — Interim 
ordinary dividend of 3 per cent, 


Interim 
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Industry and Trade 


Growth of Purchasing Power.—The recovery 
of the consumption goods trades is due to the combination 
of the increase in defence expenditure with a reduction in 
the cost of living, caused by the fall of import prices, 
especially of foodstuffs. The accompanying diagram, 
based on the official indices of weekly wage rates and of 
the cost of living, shows what has happened to the 
purchasing power of wages since 1927. Between 1929 
and 1933 the cost of living fell sharply in relation to wage 
rates, thus inducing the increase in the real income of 
persons in employment which was partly responsible 
for the boom in dwelling-house construction. The 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
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improvement in the purchasing power of wages was 
virtually maintained until 1936; in 1937, however, the 
cost of living rose faster than wage rates, thus causing 
the decline in purchasing power reflected in the reduction 
in purchases of consumption goods. Despite the reduction 
in 1937, however, the purchasing power of wages remained 
well above the average for 1927-29. At the beginning of 
1938 the cost of living again turned sharply downwards, 


and the decline has persisted to the second quarter of this 
year. Weekly wage rates, on the other hand, continued 
to rise until the second quarter of 1938 and have since 
remained unchanged. As a result, the purchasing power of 
wages is at a higher level than that of a few years ago. 


German Purchases and British Stocks.— On 
Wednesday evening, the Board of Trade issued an order 
prohibiting the export, except under licence, of a number 
of essential commodities, including metals, rubber, oils 
and textiles. This step followed certain purchases by 
German traders on London commodity markets, which 
had received wide publicity and considerable criticism in 
commercial circles and the Press ; as the purchases were 
for immediate delivery, supplies had to be taken from 
stocks in this country. In fact, these purchases were on a 
very small scale, compared either with British reserves 
or Germany’s needs. As far as can be ascertained, German 
buyers have purchased since the beginning of this month 
about 10,000 tons of copper, a somewhat smaller amount 
of rubber and 2,000 tons of shellac. Stocks of copper in 
this country in official warehouses now stand at about 
25,636 tons, after a slow decline in recent months due to 
the restriction of exports by producers; at this level, 
they represent only slightly more than one month’s 
consumption but can quickly be supplemented by stocks 
in the hands of consumers, merchants and the British 
Government, whose holdings, though unknown, are 
believed to be considerable and to have increased in recent 
months. Stocks of rubber in official warehouses have also 
fallen since the beginning of the year, due again to 
restriction of supplies, but at 50,708 tons they will supply 
five months’ consumption at peace-time level and can 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 416) 


Pearl Assurance Company.—Mr 
A. J. Berry has been appointed deputy cent. 
controller, 


(£19,843). Final 


Oxley Engineering.—Trading profit 


Trojan (Holdings).—Net profits for 
the year to August 
ordinary dividend 7, 
maintaining total distribution at 10 per 


Distillers Company.—Company has 


Western Union Telegraph.—Net loss 
for first half of 1939, $223,388 ($1,518,701). 
Aggregate loss for year ended June 30, 
1939, $342,567 ($325,165). 


14, 1939, £19,648 


Henry Briggs, Son and Company.— 
Net profits, year to June 30, 1939, £97,898 
(£105,096). Final ordinary dividend, 5 







































year to June 30, 1939, £26,655 (£26,825). 
Taxation, £6,800 (£6,550). Bad debts, 
£1,400 (nil). Ordinary dividend repeated 
at 12} per cent. Written off preliminary 
expenses, £2,000 (£1,895). To reserve, 
£6,000 (same). Carried forward, £5,474 
(£4,180). 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany.—Company to pay third quarter 
dividend of $1.25 per share (same as last 
quarter) compared with 75c. a year ago. 
Company is preparing to retire its 6 per 
cent. debenture stock, $109,294,800 out- 
Standing, while increase of cumulative 
preferred stock from 500,000 to 3,000,000 
shares is planned, redemption price to be 
raised from $115 to $120. 


Davy and United Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Mr J. B. Talbot-Crosbie and 
Mr W. Kilpatrick, directors of Duncan 
Stewart and Company, Ltd., have joined 
the board of Davy and United Engineering 
Company, Ltd. 


Industrial Finance and Investment 

rporation.—Ordinary dividend for 
year ended June 30, 1939. Company 
reduced capital in July, 1938. Last 
dividend was 2 per cent. for year 1936-37. 
_ British-American Tobacco.—Fourth 
mMterim dividend 4) per cent., tax free, 
Similar to last year. 


concluded an arrangement with the British 
Xylonite Company to take half-interest in 
B.X. Plastics, the wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the British Xylonite Company. Present 
capital of B.X. Plastics 450,000 ordinary 
£1 shares and a reserve of £200,000, 
£150,000 to be utilised out of reserve in 
payment for 6 per cent. preference {1 
shares to be issued at par by B.X. Plastics 
to the British Xylonite Company. 50,000 
of the 450,000 fully paid shares in B.X. 
Plastics, Ltd., now held by the British 
Xylonite Company will be converted into 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares to 
rank equally with the above 150,000 shares. 
200,000 ordinary shares will be sold to the 
Distillers Company for £400,000. To 
maintain equal holdings of ordinary shares 
by the two companies, any time the 
Distillers Company should — subscribe 
further ordinary shares of B.X. Plastics, 
British Xylonite shall have option to 
convert at par 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares into ordinary shares of 
equal amount. 


_ Brazil Railway Company.—Variable 
interest for the year 1938 on the 5 per cent. 
Ist mortgage 60-year variable income 
gold bonds (international series) will be 
paid at } per cent. on English issue, and 
0.503 per cent. on Belgian issue. 


plus bonus of 2} per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year (on larger capital) as 


before. To general reserve, {£25,000 
(£20,000). Carried forward, {£38,874 
(£36,977). 

Cowans Sheldon. — Total income, 


£03,952 (£47,042); taxation, £13,000 
(£8,500) ; depreciation, £4,123 (£3,457). 
Net profit, £43,004 (£34,786). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 10 per cent. To 
reserve, £25,000 (£10,000). Carried for- 
ward, £53,440 (£50,436). 


Mincing Lane Properties.—Mr G. 
D. Dillon, of Messrs Boston Mayhew 
and Company, and Mr E. D. Davy, of 
Messrs Wood Drew and Company 
appointed joint liquidators. It was not 
thought necessary to appoint a committee 
of inspection. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd.-The interim 
ordinary dividend is being maintained at 
1 per cent. 


Paterson Engineering Co. After 
depreciation, profits for year to April 30, 
1939 are £34,332, an increase of £294. 
Net balance, £20,962 (£21,690) after 
£9,370, or £1,475 more, for taxation. 
Total distribution again 123°. Carry 
forward £34,542, or £8,687 more. 
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again be supplemented by other holdings. The importance 
of the German purchases can thus be exaggerated, and as 
German buyers have for some months done little business 
on British markets, their sudden return was probably 
nothing but a well-considered move in the “ war of 
nerves.” 


* * * 


Redundant Cotton Looms.—A _ few weeks ago 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
which on the employers’ side controls the weaving section 
of the Lancashire cotton industry, approved a scheme for 
dealing with redundant plant which provided for the 
scrapping of 60,000 looms at an estimated cost of £700,000. 
It was decided before taking definite action to consult the 
nineteen local associations which have recently held 
special meetings. Although no official announcement has 
been made, it is understood that the scheme is certain to 
receive adequate support which will justify the Associa- 
tion in proceeding with the proposals. It is believed that 
when the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act comes 
into operation the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association will be in a position to put the scheme into 
force. It is urged that the removal of redundant looms 
is necessary before any minimum cloth prices can be 


established. 


Milk and Pig Contracts.—At the last general 
meeting of the Milk Marketing Board Mr Foster warned 
producers that they could not expect any further rise in 
the price of milk sold for liquid consumption. Consumers 
may be gratified to find that, in the new contract for the 
year 1939-40 negotiated between the Milk Marketing 
Board and the Central Distributive Council, this warning 
was given effect. Retail milk prices are to remain un- 
changed, which is at least preferable to a further rise from 
their already high level. The only change in the contract 
is that milk retailers are to be allowed to provide 25 pints 
for the price of 24 if paid for in advance, a form of dis- 
count which is designed to compete with the dividends of 
the co-operative societies, who have been capturing an 
increasing share of the retail milk sales in urban areas. 
The terms of the new bacon pig contract were also issued 
last week. The basic price to be paid for bacon pigs sold 
on contract was laid down in the recent Bacon Industry 
Act, and was fixed for 1939-40 at 12s. Sd. per score when 
the price of the standard ration of feeding-stuffs is 8s. 6d. 
per cwt. This price is 1d. less than that fixed for 1938-39, 
but in other respects the pig producer has been given more 
favourable terms. The weight limits of the various classes 
have been widened and reallocation of pigs from the curers 
to whom they have been nominated is to be limited to pigs 
in excess of 60 per cent. of the curers’ total allotment, a 
provision which should considerably reduce the ill-feeling 
which has arisen in the current season over the large 
number of pigs transferred from one curer to another. 
If, however, the number of pigs on contract does not 
exceed 1.8 millions (as it almost certainly will not; only 1.4 
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millions were offered last year) the curers will be allowed 
to buy pigs in the open market at an unregulated price, and 
farmers can choose whether they will accept a guaranteed 
price under the contract system or run the risks of the 
open-market price. It is probable that, as in 1938-39, the 
larger and more specialised pig feeder will decide for a 
certain return to be obtained by contract, while the farmer 
who feeds a few pigs as a side-line and finds it difficult to 
arrange for a regular supply each month will ignore the 
contract. 
+ * * 


Profit-Sharing Schemes.—-Arrangements by which 
employees are given a share in the profits of their firm are 
not a new invention in industry. A number of schemes 
existed at the end of last century, but the decade after the 
War saw the greatest increase. In 1929 there were 526 
schemes in operation known to the Ministry of Labour by 
which employees obtained a pre-arranged share of profits, 
excluding cases where occasional bonuses were given at 
the discretion of the shareholders or managers and ex- 
cluding bonuses given on the basis of commission or sales, 
Since that year there has been a steady fall in the number 
of such schemes to 404 at the end of 1938 ; the number of 
employees entitled to participate has declined by a smaller 
proportion—from 267,000 persons in 1929 to 261,000 
persons in 1938. Nearly a third of the total number of 
existing schemes are run by co-operative societies, and a 
large number of public utility undertakings have also 
adopted some form of profit-sharing. For obvious reasons 
such schemes outside the co-operative field are restricted 
mainly to trades in which profits are fairly stable and to 
firms employing a large number of persons ; according to 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette, there were on the average 
6,500 persons per scheme at the end of 1938. The im- 
portance of these factors can be seen from the fact that, 
of the schemes discontinued in recent years, over one-half 
came to an end owing to lack of profits or to the dissolution 
or transfer of the business. Although there was a steady 
expansion in the number of schemes in the years of com- 
paratively good trade up to 1929, it is noteworthy that the 
recovery from the depression of 1930-32 led only to 4 
slowing up in the fall in the number of individual schemes, 
though there was an actual increase, checked in 1938, in 
the three years 1935-6-7 in the number of persons who 
benefited from some form of profit-sharing. 


* * * 


Cereal Production in Eire.--By the schemes begun 
in 1933 and subsequent years the price of Irish wheat 
has been fixed at much the same level as that of the 
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British Wheat Act—10s. per cwt.; there are also fixed 
selling prices for barley and oats. This system has been 
responsible for a very considerable increase in the pro- 
duction of these crops in Eire. During the great 
depression the area sown to wheat sank to barely 21,000 
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acres: by 1936 it nad risen to 254.S00 acres, trom which 
jevel there was a slight decline in the two succeeding years. 
The preliminary returns for 1939, however. show a further 
increase to 258,100 acres. Up to 1936 the increase in 
wheat production was accompanied by an expansion in 
the total area under cultivation, as is shown by the chart. 
But last year there was a resumption of the fall in the 
total area under cultivation. due mainly to the decline in 
the area under roots. This change has been due partly to 
the growing use of home-grown cereals as feeding-stuffs 
and partly to the very sharp rise in the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers which has occurred with the introduction 
last year of legislation on the lines of the English Agricul- 
tural} Wages Board. 


* * 


The Herring Season in Scothand.—The Scottish 
herring season has received an unfortunate setback this 
summer owing to a general scarcity of herring experienced 
on the north. west and east fishing grounds. When opera- 
tions began several weeks ago, it was hoped that the fishing 
would meet with some measure of prosperity as the exist- 
ing stocks of cured herring had been cleared out and 
there was also an increased Conunental demand for 
Scottish-caught herring, particularly in Germany. At the 
end of July, however, it was estimated that the summer 
catch had dropped 150,000 crans in comparison with the 
same period of last year. At Lerwick the results proved the 
worst for a considerable time. For the week ending 
July 15th, only 2,900 crans were landed, valued at {7,260, 
compared with 18.871 crans and £222,968 for the same 
week of the previous year. Aerial spotting of herring shoals 
off the coast of Shetland last year proved extremely help- 
ful to the drifter-inen operating there. When the dearth of 
fish became apparent at the beginning of the present 
fishing season, the drifter crews appealed for the assistance 
of aerial spotting, but none was then readily available. 
Since then steam drifters and flying boats have been en- 
gaged in an exhaustive, systematic search of the northern 
and north-eastern grounds, but unfortunately without suc- 
cess. No two theories agree as to the cause of the herring 
scarcity off the Scottish coast. Gulf Stream warmth influ- 
ences, it is suggested in some quarters, may have lured 
the herring from their usual whereabouts. Not a few 
fishermen are convinced that the shoals are in deep water 
under the drift nets, which at the most are seldom 
immersed in more than from three to four fathoms of water. 
The demand for herring during the autumn in East Anglia 
will no doubt be extremely keen, and larger quantities than 
usual could probably be disposed of if they were available 
and of standard quality. 


* * * 


Lower Tin Stocks.-—The International ‘Tin Research 
and Development Council has revised its figures for tin 
stocks. In the past the Council has compiled its estimate of 
stocks by taking W. H. Garsten’s figures of the visible 
supply, plus the smelter carry-overs in the Straits Settle- 
ments and at Arnhem. From the end of June onwards the 
carry-over figure at Arnhem has been extended to all 
smelters in Belgium, Holland and the United Kingdom, 

with the only exception of the British Tin Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd.; this company, a young subsidiary of the Straits 
Trading Company, has refused to release detailed figures of 
its holdings. In addition, the Council will now publish 
regular figures on stocks of tin in ore and intermediate 
products with the smelters in the Straits and in Europe, 
including the carry-over of the British Tin Smelting Com- 
pany. On the basis of the new compilation, visible stocks 
plus the carry-overs aggregated 28,391 tons on July 3ist, 
compared with 28,831 tons a month before and 34,221 
tons on the monthly average of 1938. Stocks in ore concen- 
trates, etc., at the smelters fell from 15,221 tons on the 
average of 1938 to 11,121 tons at the end of July, 1939, 
The combined total of tin stocks outside the control areas, 
therefore, has fallen even more sharply in recent months 
than indicated by the old statistics. The above visible 
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supply includes, of course, the buffer pool, and as holdings 
of tin consumers—for which figures have not been com- 
piled—are at present exceedingly small it is not surprising 
that the pool has the tin market urder complete control. 


* * * 


Steady Wholesale Prices.—During the last few 
days, the increasing fears of a European war have brought 
a rise in the prices of a few staple commodities, such as 
wheat, sugar, cotton and rubber. This movement has so 
far been small but it has been sufficient to couneract 
a fall which took place in some wholesale prices last week. 
Consequently, The Economist index, both of wholesale 


prices in general and of primary products, has shown 


little change in the past fortnight :— 
SsPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


The Economist Indices 


> _, | italy, | Ger- 
Price of | ty s a France.) Milan many 


> ; »| Statis- | A . 
Date British Primary Products | Gold Irving-| tique Cham- Statis- 
7 r ster- | Eishe Game ber of | usches 
Complete ling) | ° poe» Com- 'Reichs- 
ne ») British American rale | merce| amt 
87! (sterling)| (dollar) 
1936 . 
Dec. 3) 131-+3 163-9 137-3 166°7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116-3+, 95-4 
1937 
Dec. 29 127-8 147-4 135-3 164-2 | 120-5 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 
1938 
Nov. 23 114-3 132 126-0 175-7 1:6-7 48-7 143-8 97-7 
Dec. 2] 113-7 132-4 126-35 175°7 | 115-6 148 144-0 | 97-8 
1939 
Jan. 4! 114-7 134-2 127-5 177-1 116-0 | 151-2.144-3 | 98-0 
Feb. 1 113-8 132-5 125°9 175-1 115-7 152-7 144-9 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 145-1 | 97-9 
Mar. 1! 114-0 134-5 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 152-8 145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 114-4 135-3 123-0 174-9 | 116-3 153-1 145-i | 98-0 
Mar, 29 114-4 133-9 123°5 174-9 | 115°4 153-5 144-9  97°8 
Apr. 19 114-5 134-4 129-0 174-9 116-4 152-3 145-4 97-8 
May 3 116-2 134-4 123-4 174-8 | 115-9 155-5 146.4 97-9 
May 17 116°0 134-7 123-4 174:°9 | 115-6 157-3 146°2 97-9 
May 31 116°7 134°4 125-0 174-9 114-8 156-6 146°5 98-0 
June 14 115-4 134-4 124-0 174-9 | 114-4 155-0 146:9 98-3 
June 28 | 115-6 = 134°4 122-3 | 175-0 | 114-3 154-8 147-1 98-4 
July 12 115-6 135-2 120-2 174-9 114-1 153-7 146-2 98:2 
July 26 114-7 133-4 118-1 174-9 114-0 153:7 147:0 | 98:5 
Aug. 9 114°5 132-5 117-7 174°9 ‘ 152-1 146°9 98-7 
Aug. 23 114°4 132-9 119-9 174-9 | 112°8* 152-3 98:6 


These Ngures reter t© August 19th. r Monthly averize 

On the other hand, The Economist index of American 
prices, which have reacted far more than English to fears 
of war, has risen considerably, while that of Irving-Fisher, 
which relates to an earlier date, shows a fall. 

Details of The Economist complete index are given 
below :— 


BRITISH COMPLETE INDEX 





Sept. 18, Aug. i7, Aug. 9, Aug. 23, 

(1927 = 100) 193) 1938 1439 1939 
Cereals and meat... 04-5 82-4 66-2 66 1 
Other foods ...060+0. 62-2 S7°5 61-4 61 3 
"SOMME: ccnccsccasce 43-7 53-2 52-5 52 9 
Minerals .........00. 67°4 91-6 93-8 03 4 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 74-7 76-1 75 6 

Complete index 60-4 71-4 69-2 69 | 
1913 sm TOD. cccccccs 83-1 98-3 95-2 95-0 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 61-7 59-8 59 7 


A rise in cotton prices has more than offset a fall in 
flax prices, while other prices are little changed. 


* * * 


Tobacco-Growing in Nyasaland.-—The increasing 
interest in the production of tea in Nyasaland has now 
ousted tobacco from its position as the leading export of 
that Protectorate. Although the quantity of tobacco ex- 
ported from Nyasaland to the United Kingdom, virtually 
its sole market, has not changed much in recent years, the 
proportion of the value of total exports provided by 
tobacco has fallen from 86 per cent. in 1932 to 41 per 
cent. in 1938. This shift has been accompanied by con- 
siderable changes in the internal structure of the Nyasa- 
land tobacco trade, which are described in the latest 
number of Tobacco Intelligence, the quarterly published 
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by the Imperial Economic Committee. The fall in tobacco 
prices in 1928-29 had a disastrous effect on its cultivation 
by Europeans, as is shown in the table below: — 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOBACCO PRODUCTION 
(Million Ibs.) 


European Native Total 
Average, 1927-29 .......s.se000s 8-2 7°3 15 “5 
Average, 1936-38  ..........e0ee 2°8 14:5 17-3 


One result has been the geographical shift in the industry, 
away from the highlands in the southern province, where 
European cultivation predominated, to the newly cleared 
regions in the northern province, which still have the 
advantages of fertile soil. The marketing systems have also 
been recently overhauled. Following the example of 
Southern Rhodesia, official auctions under the supervision 
of a Tobacco Control Board were instituted in December, 
1937, for European-produced tobacco; the Board also con- 
trols the export of tobacco, and licenses both growers and 
buyers, so that a check is available on excess production. 
A somewhat similar body has developed from the Native 
Tobacco Board, which was set up in 1926 to improve the 
methods of cultivation and marketing of native-grown 
tobacco. The Board now buys all tobacco grown by 
natives (except those who are tenants of Europeans, 
through whom the crop is sold) on the basis of the esti- 
mated market price less a deduction for expenses. After 
grading and repacking, the tobacco is then resold by the 
Board at the official auctions. As a result of the efforts of 
the Board over the last decade, there has been a consider- 
able improvement in the quality and grading of the native- 
grown tobacco, but on the British market the Nyasaland 
product still meets with severe competition from other 
Empire tobaccos, particularly from Southern Rhodesia and 
India. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in July.—The increasingly high level 
of industrial activity in Britain is reflected in the continued 
rise in the imports of most raw materials. Imports of raw 
textiles (with the exception of cotton), petrol, non-ferrous 
metals, and iron and steel manufactures were all larger last 
month than in July, 1938, or in June, 1939, with the excep- 
tion in this case of flax, hemp and jute. There was a sharp 
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increase in the imports of wheat, but the fall in price dur. 
ing the last year was such that the value of wheat imports 
was less in July than a year ago. Exports of coal and of 


— 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF JULY 








| | 

Items and Measure 1937 1938 | 1939 

NEE 8 ie eee a shdakiebesminun 000 cwts. | 8,215 | 9,084 14,010 
OR AMEND a icnscsnsnsoasencnvis 000 cwts. | 1,355 | 1,313 1,226 
eT SS re °000 cwts. 465 | 7386 445 
Sugar (unrefined) ............0000s °000 cwts. | 2,924 5,002 4,884 
Iron ore and scrap ..........0+: "000 tons | 668 | 387 112 
Raw cotton . ieehbaunabédah °000 centals 779 | 980 | 164 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool...... °000 centals 259 | 413 | 647 
Flax hemp and jute ............... tons 15,407 | 11,614 | 21,481 
COmES WSITGNSUEE 2c cccccccccccesees 000 galls. 64,700 | 54,879 | 70,568 
Hides, wet and dry ............0++ °000 cwts. 142 lil | 190 
| i eS ’000 tons 152 | 112 | 132 
SDE secesnesinscsccossesesesass 000 centals 238 | 284 | 91 
Unwrought copper ..............+5 . tons 38,925 | 33,614 | 38,248 
Pig lead ee Sainte tons 30,961 | 34,467 36,989 
Tin: Ore and concentrates .. tons 2,528 | 5,792 2,125 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars tons 787 150 | 534 
Iron and steel manufactures . 000 tons 201 | 64 | 220 
EN cccontaccniidedvcksadsesniensse . tons 13,949 | 10,359 9,988 

BRITISH ExPoRTS—MONTH OF JULY 

Items and Measure 1937 1938 1939 
a aa °000 tons 4,131 3,056 3.7%6 
Iron and steel scrap .......cscesees : tons 11,899 | 8,685 5,684 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............... tons 12,462 3,512 6,117 
Railway materials .. : . scccee CORD 26,550 10,412 12,895 
Total, tron and steel manufactures... tons 232,171 135,109 177,226 
Textile machinery.............+: .. tons 6,397 5,456 4,642 
TE IIE  -ncccévanccetecsesere .. tons 38,772 38,286 34,191 
SE MET. cocnntarcncassenenoenes °000 Ib. 13,421 9,371 9,267 
Cotton piece-goods ............ "000 sq. yds. 176,970 113,260 128,976 
MITEL shiv usnisessnsnetepenodness 000 Ib. 3,075 2,343 | 3,172 
NEL SEIS sccnscncccoscccsess 000 Ib. 2,308 2,043 1,821 
Woollen tissues ..........0. *000 sq. yds. 7,881 5,099 5,749 
Worsted tissues ........5.5- 000 sq. yds. 4,480 3,035 | 3,539 
Linen piece-goods ; °000 sq. yds. 6,164 3,863 4,676 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs 37,108 31,364 29,674 
DI: oi dihaceseesnascansqeaensetennenoves cwts. 23,738 16,297 16,970 
Paper and cardboard .......sseeesseees cwts. 382,089 261,365 306,269 
Locomotives and parts  .....sseseeeees tons 1,442 1,838 1,735 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ No. 9,414 6,976 8,587 


textile piece goods continued to improve, while the slight 
fall in the volume of cotton yarn exports between July, 
1938 and 1939 was offset by a rise in value. Exports of 
pig iron, iron and steel manufactures, and motor vehicles 
were higher than a year ago, while those of scrap iron and 
steel, of locomotives and parts and of boots and shoes were 
noticeably smaller. 


REPORTS 


THE sudden political crisis has been met 
calmly by business men, but there has 
naturally been a tendency to hold up 
new civil orders except for urgent re- 
quirements. The demand for coal has 
been well maintained and as output was 
severely curtailed owing to the wide- 
spread suspension of work in Bank 
Holiday week, supplies are not too 
plentiful in certain districts. The pres- 
sure on the iron and steel industry re- 
mains heavy, despite some decline in 
new civil business, while raw material 
supplies appear to be none too plentiful 
despite increased imports. Apart from 
Government business, the markets in 
cotton and other textiles have been 
quiet. Further details of the course of 
general business activity and of the 
position of individual industries will be 
found in the Trade Supplement accom- 
panying this week’s Economist. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— The inland market is 
firm, with a good demand for industrial 
steams and locomotive hards. House- 
hold coal is moving quite freely in an- 
ticipation of higher prices next month. 
Small coal is in good supply, and cok- 
ing coal is in demand at advancing 
prices. Coke is in steady request for use 
in furnaces, 


Export business continues quiet; de- 
mand for prompt shipment is limited. 
Cobbles and washed trebles are well 
taken up. The coke trade shows a 
distinct improvement. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—-Apart from 
the usual periodical inquiries from 
Scandinavian countries there is not 
much foreign inquiry for coal, and 
business on this market is dull. Pro- 
duction, however, moves off very well. 
Collieries are fully occupied in fulfill- 
ing contracts made earlier in the year. 
Collieries producing Northumberland 
steam classes are comfortably placed, 
whilst in Durham manufacturing coal 
is firm with gas and bunker grades 
steady. Patent oven coke is in good de- 
mand both from consumers abroad and 
at home. 


* 


Glasgow.— Apart from the house- 
hold coal section, the market remains 
strong with demand active. Both in the 
case Of industrial consumers and the 
public utility undertakings a strong re- 
stocking movement has been in pro- 
gress. Coastal trade to Ireland and the 
South has also been good, with the re- 
sult that a position of stringency is now 


developing in certain cases, chiefly in 
regard to export supplies. In most 
districts the collieries are now strongly 
placed for some weeks ahead 


* 


Cardiff.— Holiday stoppages at the 
various mines continued to restrict the 
amount of coal available on the market, 
and demand, although still on the slow 
side, could not easily be satisfied. Prac- 
tically the whole of production, especi- 
ally of the more favoured kinds, was 
earmarked for deliveries which had to 
be made on account of contracts 
already on hand and as a result offers 
of supplies for early shipment remained 
limited. Prices, consequently, were well 
maintained at recent steady levels. In 
the case of more popular brands sellers 
were not anxious to accept much 
further business for delivery during the 
next month or so, while some descrip- 
tions, notably bituminous duffs, were 
almost unobtainable for the rest of the 
year. New contract business came in 
very quietly. The Lithuanian Railways, 
who recently called for quotations for 
the supply of 65,000 tons during 
August, 1939-April, 1940, have decided 
to place business for about 10,000 tons 
with local shippers, The bulk of this 
business, as a rule, is secured by North- 
East Coast producers, 
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Workington.—The coal trade is 
brisker than in any summer during the 
past ten years, and that despite the fact 
that landsale is very quiet. Industrial 
fuel needs are very substantial and all 
the smalls are absorbed by the coking 
plants making for the hematite pig-iron 
smelters. The Irish trade is good, and 
weekly shipments to Ulster and Eire 
are averaging between 12,000 tons and 
14,000 tons. Prices are firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield. The iron and _ steel 
market remains very firm, although the 
volume of business in forge and 
foundry pig iron is of no great dimen- 
sions. Consumers are not booking for- 
ward to any extent, being content to 
cover requirements as they arise. Basic 
pig, on the other hand, is in strong re- 
quest, with plenty of buying over the 
next few months. For both East and 
West Coast hematite there is a steady 
market, with supplies adequate to con- 
sumers’ needs. Very little improvement 
is to be noticed in finished iron, 
although business in common and 
marked bars is slightly upward. 

Basic steel billets are still difficult to 
book in full, notwithstanding that im- 
ported billets have eased the situation 
to some extent. Business in small bars 
is at a high level, and there is a wide 
demand for structural steel. 

In the iron and steel scrap market 
better supplies of some classes of 
material are coming forward. Control 
prices are firmly maintained, and where 
quotations are not fixed they are fully 
held. The huge consumption of basic 
steel scrap is barely met, even with the 
considerable imports now available. 


* 


Middlesbrough.— Whilst ordinary 
business is restricted on account of the 
political crisis, there is a continued de- 
mand for steel from the Government 
and for constructional and shipbuilding 
purposes. Most of the blast furnaces 
locally are producing basic pig iron for 
which there is a heavy demand from 
the adjoining steelworks. 

Semi-finished and finished © steel 
makers are producing at capacity and 
whilst larger imports of semis are reliev- 
ing the position there are still firms 
which cannot obtain sufficient finished 
steel for their requirements. 

Foreign ore imports are well main- 
tained and are slightly above the pre- 
vious month’s figures. Good Durham 
blast-furnace coke is plentiful and regu- 
lar deliveries are being made, prices 
being based on the official figure of 
24s. 2d. per ton at the ovens. Heavy 
Steel scrap is taken from local mer- 
chants as it becomes available, at the 
official control prices, but an additional 
cargo of steel scrap from America is 
now being discharged here. 


* 


Glasgow. Shipbuilding material 
is now bulking large in the order 
books of the steel makers and demand 
for this continues to increase, Makers 
are quite unable to meet all the de- 
mands made upon them, although 
Plants are running at capacity. In the 
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sheet trade the position is similar. 
Despite the fact that output has been 
increased by every means possible, it is 
still not equal to the requirements of 
sheet users and the tonnage at present 
on books would absorb all the output 
for the present year. Re-rollers of steel 
bars are finding new business more 
plentiful and just recently there has 
been a marked improvement in the ton- 
nage placed locally. Structural en- 
gineers, locomotive builders, and 
machinery makers in this district are all 
exceedingly busy and have work on 
hand to keep them employed for many 
months to come. 


* 


Cardiff.— Active conditions ruled 
in all sections of the iron and steel mar- 
ket of South Wales last week. A fair 
volume of business was passing on the 
tinplate market, while galvanised sheets 
were in demand for defence purposes; 
ordinary business was quiet and diffi- 
cult to arrange. Scrap iron and steel 
continued in good request. The tin- 
plate output has been well maintained 
at recent improved levels. 


* 


Workington.—There was some 
decline in the volume of business on the 
North-West Coast hematite pig-iron 
market during the holidays, but trading 
is increasing again; a considerable turn- 
over in spot buying has been done, and 
there are prospects of a rush of orders 
in the autumn. The make of the six fur- 
naces in blast between Workington and 
Barrow does not now suffice to satisfy 
needs, and as orders for deliveries 
against old contracts in the Midlands, 
Scotland and South Wales _§are 
numerous, stocks have practically been 
cleared out. Prices are firm. 

The outlook for the steel trade is 
excellent. Orders already on the books 
promise an uninterrupted run of 
activity until the end of the year. 
Ordinarily during the summer and 
autumn there is a diminution of the 
rolling of rails, but a large production 
of billets, hoops, sleepers and strip is 
now required. Large importations of 
foreign ore, chiefly from Africa, con- 
tinue to be made. At Workington alone 
more than a quarter of a million tons 
have been discharged for the Working- 
ton Iron and Steel Company. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The inter- 
national steel trade has remained under 
the influence of the slack season, and 
the increased political tension has con- 
tributed to a dull tone. As far as orders 
have been placed, the tonnages involved 
were rather small, and even tentative 
inquiries were not particularly 
numerous. The large British require- 
ments for semis have kept Continental 
steel makers busy, and in addition a 
quantity of 27,000 tons of joists has re- 
cently been placed with the Cartel for 
delivery to this country. Scandinavia 
and Holland have been in the market, 
although for reduced tonnages, plates 
being in good demand. Demand from 
Japan, especially for semis, has per- 
ceptibly improved, but the difficulties 
of obtaining payment are considerable. 
In view of the changed attitude of the 
United States towards exports to Japan, 
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Continental exporters hope to improve 
their position on the Japanese steel 
market which used to be largely 
supplied by the American producers. 
South America and South Africa have 
of late been less active buyers. 

There have recently been discussions 
in trade circles on the possibility of 
price alterations in the near future, and 
although this problem has for a long 
time been under examination by the 
Cartel, it appears that no decisive steps 
are intended for the time being. De- 
livery times of steel producers working 
for the export markets have become 
shorter during recent weeks, and a 
general advance in prices is not ex- 
pected to encourage buyers. Concessions 
on Official prices have not undergone 
alterations during last week and are no 
longer a conspicuous factor in the trade 
as a whole. Whereas on products such 
as merchant bars, sections, thin sheets, 
galvanised sheets and especially cold 
rolled strips quite sizeable rebates are 
granted in some cases, this is not so 
in regard to thick and medium plates, 
which is remarkable if it is remembered 
that some months ago trade in the latter 
products was particularly depressed. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—All other 
matters in trading circles have been 
overshadowed by the political crisis, 
although traders have remained calm. 
But the opinion has gained ground that 
whatever happens lower prices for raw 
cotton and manufactured goods are im- 
probable. Raw cotton prices in Liver- 
pool have risen. After further favour- 
able reports relating to the crop in the 
United States complaints have been re- 
ceived of the plants being damaged by 
heavy rains in certain parts. Stocks in 
Liverpool are very low. 

The yarn market has been firmer, but 
buying has been patchy. Coarse Ameri- 
can counts have again been much 
sought after, especially for early de- 
livery. Only a limited turnover has 
taken place in Egyptian descriptions. 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, 
Limited, has secured a big yarn con- 
tract for Roumania amounting to about 
2,000,000 Ibs. 

In the piece-goods section export 
trade has again been at a low ebb, At a 
time like the present very few people 
are prepared to take any risk. Opera- 
tions for India have been confined to 
trifling lots to meet urgent require- 
ments. Home trade purchases have not 
been important, but further Govern- 
ment contracts have been placed in 
heavy and fine cloths. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—It is reported that 
the Bengal Government will introduce 
legislation to stabilise jute at a mini- 
mum price of 36 rupees for First 
Marks, or approximately two rupees 
under the current rate. The present 
crop is likely to be a large one, prob- 
ably yielding about 114 million bales, 
compared with the last season’s crop of 
8,912,000 bales, which was short of 
meeting the requirements of the world 
by about 500,000 bales. The consump- 
tion of raw jute during the current 
season may be only about 8,500,000 
bales, the Indian jute mills requiring 
about 5,000,000 bales. 
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Dundee’s consumption of the fibre 
will be reduced, now that intimation 
has been received from the Govern- 
ment that by about the middle of 
January the full quota of sandbags will 
have been delivered if the present de- 
livery rate of four million bags per week 
is maintained. The Government has 
been asked, however, if deliveries could 
not be tapered off so that the trade 
can become accustomed to the altered 
order of things. The sudden stoppage 
of deliveries of sandbags would result 
in displacement of workers and 
machinery on a large scale, especially 
if the ordinary trade kept as quiet as it 
has done for some months past. 

Raw jute prices have advanced on 
account of the Bengal Government's 
action, the full group of Daisee-2/3 
rising to £20 10s. per ton after £19 
had been paid for October-November 
shipment. The market was rather easier 
again yesterday, however, with sellers 
at £20 Ss. 

Jute yarns are quiet, sellers now 
quoting 2s. 6d. for common 8-lb. cops 
for quick delivery and 2s. 4d. for 
November-December. Cloth rules slow 
but unchanged at 3.68d. for 10}-oz. 
40-in. and 2.86d. for 8-oz. Calcutta 
goods suffered a distinct fall, but a 
good recovery has been made. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


TuHeE sudden political crisis has been 
the major factor on the commodity 
markets, and on Wednesday the Board 
of Trade issued a long list of raw mate- 
rials, including textiles, metals, oils and 
rubber, whose export is to be subject 
to licence. 

The trend of the prices of the prin- 
cipal primary products was upwards, 
both in this country and in the United 
States. The advance was led by wheat, 
as in previous crises, and other cereals 
as well as raw sugar were also marked 
up. The markets in vegetable oils and 
raw cotton were firmer; the advance in 
the latter was assisted by reports of crop 
deterioration in the United States. 
Among non-ferrous metals, copper and 
lead, after rising in price early in the 
week, were marked down on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


Metals 


Copper. — After rising on Monday 
to £45 per ton, the highest level for 
1939, standard cash copper declined 
again to £44 12s. 6d. per ton on Wed- 
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nesday and to £44 per ton yn Thurs- 
day. The earlier rise was partly due 
to certain German purchases for imme- 
diate delivery, which helped to raise 
the cash price for the first time this year 
above the three months’ quotation; 
greater interest was also shown by 
British and certain Continental trade 
buyers. Although home warehouse 
stocks declined last week by nearly 
2,300 tons to the new low level for this 
year of 25,636 tons, there was by no 
means a scarcity of supplies; larger 
arrivals are expected soon as a result 
of the higher quotas. 


* 


Tin. — The tin market was very 
quiet this week and the cash price con- 
tinued unchanged at £229 17s. 6d. per 
ton. The reduced interest, however, 
made itself felt in an expansion of the 
backwardation from £4 12s. 6d. per ton 
at the end of last week to £6 7s. 6d. 
on Wednesday. As consumption is still 
at a high level, an increase is probable in 
the tin export quotas for the last quarter 
of this year. According to the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, the world’s tin output 
totalled 62,800 (a year ago 82,500) tons 
in the first half of this year, while con- 
sumption reached 74,900 (80,900) tons. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead gained 
7s. 6d. to close on Wednesday at 
£16 2s. 6d. per ton, while spelter lost 
ls. 3d., thus closing at £14 7s. 6d. per 
ton. Demand for lead continued to be 
active, but contrary to certain reports 
there was no evidence of German pur- 
chases. Owing to favourable domestic 
deliveries, stocks of lead in the United 
States fell from 129,400 short tons at 
the end of June to 124,000 short tons 
at the end of July. The unfavourable 
British building returns for July did 
not affect the market. Spelter remained 
very idle throughout the week, but the 
easiness of the market was more due to 
lack of buying than to excess of 
supplies. 


Grains 


UNTIL the week-end, the markets re- 
mained dull, under the influence of the 
large supplies weighing on the markets 
in Argentine and America. On Monday, 
however, the increasing gravity of the 
political tension in Europe brought a 
firmer tendency which was followed by 
a definite rise in Liverpool quotations; 
on Thursday the nearest future on the 
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standard contract was quoted at 4s, 04d 
per cental, against 3s. 8d. per cental 
last week. There have been large pur- 
chases of Manitoba wheat, to be shipped 
from North American ports early jn 
September, by United Kingdom buyers 
believed to be acting on Government 
account. The course of the maize mar- 
ket followed that of wheat, and closed 
on a very firm level. Dealings in feed- 
ing barley have been irregular, 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Egg prices continue 
their seasonal rise and there has also 
been a firmer tone in the butter mar- 
ket. The hot weather has not affected 
the trade in meat as much as might 
have been expected, and has led as usual 
to a rise in bacon prices on the London 
Provision Exchange. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—After a quiet 
market, there was a recovery in the de- 
mand for sugar on Tuesday, which led 
to a small rise in the prices of refined 
sorts. Raw futures were also firmer, and 
a better demand was noticed for cocoa 
and good liquoring Indian teas. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables. — English 
plums and apples are very difficult to 
clear, and only good quality lots can 
obtain a satisfactory price. Trade in 
vegetables remains fair and the large 
arrivals of the new main crop of 
potatoes are cleared at unchanged 
prices. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—After a period 
of quiet conditions, prices of linseed 
advanced late in the week in sympathy 
with grain markets. Little new busi- 
ness has been transacted, however, as 
consumers have well covered their 
immediate needs and are not willing 
to buy forward in the present uncertain 
state of international politics. The 
United States’ crop of linseed is esti- 
mated at 400,000 tons, nearly double 
last year’s yield. The exportable surplus 
of old crop linseed in Argentine and 
Uruguay has now been reduced to less 
than 300,000 tons. Trade in other seeds 
and oils remains quiet, although linseed 
oil is somewhat dearer in sympathy 
with linseed. 


* 


Rubber.— During the week a con- 
siderable business was done in nearby 
rubber, some of it on Continental 
account. Consequently, spot rubber 
held a premium over other positions for 
the first time for several months; quota- 
tions for distant futures showed little 
change. Compared with last week, the 
price of standard ribbed sheet on the 
spot closed on Thursday yd. higher 
at 8%sd. per lb. The export of rubber 
was prohibited except under licence by 
the Board of Trade on Wednesday 
night. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended August 19, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £19,583,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £17,862,000 
and issues from Defence loans of £3,000,000. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£145,551,000, against £128,443,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 


Week | Week 


April 1, April 1, 
ended | ended 


1938, to 1939, to 


Revenue Esti- 





193940 Aus. 20, Aug. 19,) Aug.20 Aug.19 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax | 327,000 43,302 42,468 5,385 4,558 
Sur-tax 70,000 7,510 8,290 150 110 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 80,000 30,970 33,990 1,570 1,320 
Stamps 21,000 7,030 6,660 230 250 
ile was 25,000 4,570 9,630 620 410 
Other Inl. 

Revenue 

Duties 440 330 30 10 

Totall.Rev. 524,250 93,822 101,368 6,658 








2 84,762 96,072 
44,500 45,470 


see | 232,300 
Excise....... | 116,430 


3,776 4,55 
6,600 7 











Total Cust. 
and Excise 'a348730 129,262 141,542 10,376) 11,534 








Motorduties) 43,450 8,219 8,379 

P.O. (Net 

Receipt) 7,200 6,440 6,724 300 500 
P.O. Fund 1,600 : 
CrownLands 1,330 520 530 
Rec. from | 

Sun. Loans 5,000 3,838 3,266 619 464 
Misc. Rec. 10,750 2,298 2,296 290 427 





Total Ord. 





Rev, ... }@942310 244,399 264,105) 19,570; 19,583 
SeELr-BAL. 
REVENUE | 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- 
ing 83,449 27,260 28,076 1,350 1,400 
Total ... |1025759 271,659 292,181) 20,920) 20,983 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure 


April 1, April 1, Week Week 











— 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Aug. 20, Aug. 19, Aug.20 Aug.19 
1938 1939 1938 = 1939 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000 96,542 98,235 347 76 
Pays. to N. 
Ireland... 10,000 2,568 2,557 
Other Cons. 
Fund Ser. 7,200 1,254 3,304... 36 
Total 247,200 100,364 104,096 347, 112 


Supply Serv. 6703711) 270,007 303,003 12,150 17,750 
Ditto, plus 











loans* 1206141 270,007 358,503 12,150 20,750 
Total Ord. 
Expend. c950911 370,371 407,099 12,497, 17,862 
Issues from 
Def. Lns. 502,430 55,500 3,000 
| 
Ser-Bat. | | 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 83,449 27,260 28,076 1,350 1,400 
Total 1034360 397,631 435,175 13,847 19,262 


* Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts: (a) after reductions of £290,000 
in Finance Act ; (6) excluding £502,430,000 to be met 
from borrowing (£342,500,000 in original estimates 
plus £159,930,000 from supplementaries) ; (c) that is, 
Budget provision (including margin for supplemen- 


taries) of £942,444,000 from revenue, plus supple- 
mentaries from revenue of £34,631,000, less 
£25,000,000 margin for supplementaries and 
£1,164,000 Ordnance Vote now included with 


Ministry of Supply. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£229,302 to £2,529,178, the other operations 
for the week (as shown in the next column 
raised the gross National Debt by £1,050,000 
to about £8,485 millions. 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN 


(£ thousands 


DEBT 





Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, ETC 
Pub. Dept. Adv.... 1,990 | Treasury bills...... 634 
Nat. Savings Certs. 450 | P.O. and Teleg. ... 350 
N. At. Shipping... 27 
| Overseas Trade 
Guarantees 379 
2,440 1,390 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to August 19, 1939, are shown 
below :— 
(£ thousands 








Ordinary Exp 407,099 Ord. Rev. 264,105 
Issues under Def. Gross borr.201,082 
Loan Acts 55,500 T ettui 
Inc. in balances... 30 Sinking fds. 2,558 
Net borrowing ... 198,524 
462,629 462,629 
FLOATING DEBT 
os £ milli 
Treasury — me 
Bills ecans ; 
Advances Total | — 
Float- Float- 
Date ih bs ing 
san n Assets 
Ten- ie Public ot Debt 
der ® | Depts.) Eng- 
1938 land 
Aug. 20 | 555°0/| 296-2, 41-9 893-1 338°1 
1939 
April 29 | 499-0| 498-7! 50-8 se 958-5) 549-5 
May 6 | 419-9/| 513-0) 42:1 4°5 | 978-6 555°1 
» 13 | 429-0|510°2) 44-6 983-8 554°8 
20 | 439-0) 506-2) 43-8 989-0 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0| 505-6! 44-7 999-3 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0| 535-3) 41-1 1035°4 576-4 
10 | 464-0 | 539-3, 43-1 .» |1046°4 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0| 541-9) 43-9 | 0-5 |1055-3 585-8 
» 24 1479-0! 540-4, 45-7 ..- (1065-1, 586°1 
» 30 993°0* 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2|_ ...* 
July 8 | 489-9, 563-0)' 45-3 1097-3 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0 562°8) 43-1 1099-8 605°8 
22 | 499-0} 558-1) 43-1 1100-2 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0' 564-9 46°3 1115-2 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510-0/568°5) 46-9 1125-4 615°4 
»» 12 |510-0)570-7| 45 5 1126.2 616-2 
» 19 510-0,570-1 47-5 1127:6 617-6 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 


payments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
1s impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
calculate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Pe 
Amount Pal 
ae Average | Allotted 

Tense Rate at 

Offered Applied Aliotted| 6 | mini- 

tor |} mum 

| | Rate 

193e s. d. 
Aug. 19 35-0 | 82:2 35°0 10 1°51 32 
1939 

April 28 30-0 63-5 30-0 24 3-67 31 
May 5) 30-0 | 60-7 30-0 {15 11-77; 37 
» 12) 30-0 | 58:3 | 30-0 |13 4-61, 40 
» 30-0 60:8 30-0 13 3°63 28 
a an 40-0 58-3 40-0 (13 1-9] 74 
June 2 45-0 64-0 45°0 13 1°65 73 
. 9 45-0 66°8 45-0 14 5:23 65 
» 50-0 70°1 50-0 16 7:81 60 
» 23; 50:0 60-7 50-0 14 6°51 77 
» 30 50-0 66-6 47-0 17 0:00; 58 
July 7 40-0 63-3 37-0 (16 8-32 44 
» 35-0 64°5 35:0 115 899 51 
» a 35:0 68 °6 35-0 14 8-61 39 
» 2 40-0 73°8 36:0 14 4:08 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 67-9 30°0 13 7:9 21 
» Il 30 0 58-6 30°0 14 0-7 39 
» 18 30-0 63-1 30:0 15 7-39 28 


Bills are paid tor during tollowing week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills, 

On August 18th applications at £99 16s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 28 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 16s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on 
Saturday were accepted in full. £30-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on August 25th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 


Number eee 
Price 


Sales in 


Thirty-one weeks to :— £ 
15,047,046 


SS Oo 20,062,721 

Raa, 5, 1DDP.scccccesece 18,928,916 14,196,651 
Week to :— | 

oT? eo 486,145 364,609 

BEET Bs EPSP ccccccece 576,747 432,561 

ae, D, BOPP isccsccccets 582,313 436,735 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 23rd, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 7 

s Issued: Govt. Debt 
In circultn. 508,063,708 ther Govt, 
In Bnkg. De- ties .. 


. £ 
Note 11,015,100 








284,219,875 


partment., 38,353,257 t Sects. 4,051,908 
Silver Coin.. 713,117 


Amt. of Fid 
Issue . 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion* ... 246,416,965 


546,416,965 
* At 148s. 6d. per oz. fine. 





546,416,965 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ cap. 14,553,000 | Govt 99,666,164 











Rest ° 3,625,212 Other Se 

Public Deps.* 22,371,358 Discs., etc. 5,711,062 
—_——~- Securities... 24,334,312 

Other Deps. : --- 

Banker , ‘ 30,045,374 

Other Accts. Notes 38, 353,257 
-_-— Gold & Silver 
128,360,941 Coin 845,716 


168,910,511 








* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, 
sioners of National Debt, and 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


{ thousand 














Compared with 
An = 
Both Departments Aug. 23 
1939 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITI 
Note circulation ........... 508,064 4,325 29,365 
Deposits : Public.......... 22,371'\— 5,086 1,588 
DOMES ccvcce 92,132 — 2,596 9,428 
0 er 36,229 + 512 2,156 
Total outside liabilities.. | 658,796 — 11,495 +- 20,505 
Capital and rest .......... 18,178 + 34 2 
COMBINED ASSETS —_— OO Sd 
Govt. debt and securities | 394,901 13,940 +. 93,708 
Discounts and advances, 5,711 — 198 556 
Other securities .........0 28,386 + 2,752 + 7,037 
Silver coin in issue dept 713 4 2 702 
Gold coin and bullion | 247,263 — 77 80,385 
RESERVES wa 
Res. of notes & coin in 5 
banking department... 39,199 + 4,248 — 9,750 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
“ proportion”). | 26°0% 3-99 4°6% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes : 
* reserve ratio ” 37-5 0:6° 13:8% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions - 
1938 1939 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
24 2 a 16 23 
Issue Dept. ? 
Notes in circ. 478°7 520°6 521-9 512°4 508-1 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 47:7, 25:8 24:5 34:2 38-4 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 199-2 299-3 299-2 297:2 295:2 
Other secs. ... 0:7 0-0 0-1 2°, 41 
Silver coin .... 0-0 0:7 0:7 0:7 : 0:7 
Gold, valued 326°4 246°4 246°4 246°6 246-4 
ats. per f. 02. | 84°96 148-50 148-50 148-58 148-50 
Deposits: 
Public aeimanete 24-0 23:3, 31:8 27:5 22-4 
Bankers’. 101:°6 89:6 81:7 94:7 92:1 
Others .. oe 34-1 36:2 35:9 35°7 36:2 
Total ......00+05 159-6 149°1, 149-4 157:9 150-7 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 101:9 112°6 114°8 111°6 99:7 
Discounts, etc. 63 69 60 59 57 
Other .....+- .. | 20-6 21-2) 21-5 23-5 263 
Total ......00+- | 128-8 140-7, 142-3 141-1) 129-7 
Banking dept. = 
LESCIVE sooeesees 48:9 26°5 25 2 35:0 38-4 
* Proportion ” 30:6 17°7 16°8 22:1 os 
Reserve ratiot. 51:3. 36:9 36:8 36°9 37 


11,015,100; capital 


* Government debt is £ 
both departments to 


£14,553,000. + Gold stocks in 
deposits and notes in circulation. 
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August 26, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


—The latest returns of the Banks of 
NOTE India, International Settlements and 
Portugal appeared in The Economist of August 12th; 
Bohemia and Moravia, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, 
Jran, Java, Jugostavia, Latvia, Norway, Roumania 
and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, of 


August 19th, 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





“2 U.S.F.R. BANKS Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
. “iesouaces | 2 | 2%, 17, 24, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. | 10,632) 13,709) 13,968 14,168 
Total reserves.......+++++ 11,038! 14,089) 14,319, 14,522 
Toulcash reserves...... | 397; 371 342 345 
Total bills discounted... 7| 5 5 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... I 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand..... . 7| 5 5 5 
Industrial advances 16) 13 12 - 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564! 2,488) 2,423) 2,423 
Toulbillsandsecs. ... | 2,587) 2,506) 2,439) 2,440 
Total resources .....+.+« 14,248) 17,338) 17,596) 17,681 
ABILITIES | 
mane CHECR., ace | 4,145| 4,499) 4,564 4,572 
of excess mr. | 
- over reqts. 2,980! 4,490) 4,590, 4,740 
its — Member- 
cee account | 8,156) 10,436' 10,633) 10,829 


.GEPOSILS .seeeeeee 771) 742 776 724 
Fer denocits bepeseoonces | 9,242| 11,869) 11,974) 12,157 
Cap, paid in and surplus 309; 312 312 312 
Totalliabilities ......... | 14,248 ae 17,596 17,681 
eserve to deps. and | 
Man notes les 825% 86° 1%|86°6% 86°8% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
Treasury COMBINED | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,079 16,227) 16,335] 16,501 
Nat. Bk. | | 
——... can 2,727| 2,893] 2,900, 2,903 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Money in circulation... | 6,470! 7,002} 7,091, 7,098 
Trea cash and de- | 
coaiee with F.R. Bks. 3,188 3,248 3,142 3,058 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| 2 | fee | XG 24, 
} 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves . 4666: 2.6708 -9 6682 6 6878-2 
Total bills discounted... 1'8 1:0 1:3 1:7 
Bills bt.inopen mkt.... |  0°2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780°1| 729-6) 704-9 704-9 
Total bills and securts. | 785°8| 733°7| 708-5) 708°9 
Deposits — Member- | } | | 
bank reserve account |3907 *5/5666-35733-75911°8 


Reserve to deps. and | 


) See 87°0% 91-1% 91-3% 916% 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 

| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 

(mi ml el oe 

ASSETS } 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold & for. currencies | 76°5| 76°8| 76:6 76:8 
Bills aad cheques ...... 5826 3/8041 + 7/8188 -0'8384-9 
Token money ......... 176-7| 164°3) 124-5) 155-3 
Renten bank notes a 23°3| 26:2| 25:4 
AGVONCES .....000000 33-3} 32:1) 24-@ 31-5 
Secs,; for note cover 847-3) 924°5| 918-5) 953-2 
others ...... | 273-0) 290-3) 292-5 
Other assets eseeeee |L158°2) 975-5/1399-6/1062°4 

_ LIABILITIES | | | | 

Notes in circulation 6290 -5\8334: 4|8798 -5'8704°9 
aily maturing liabs... | 863-0/1036-4/1086-0/1105°4 
Uther liabuities ......... 300° 3) 408-2) 432:0) 439°5 
Cover ot notecirculatn, |1+21%/0:92°%/i0-87%,'0- 88% 


BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion trancs 


| Aug. | July ) Aug. | Aug. 
18, 20, | 10, 17, 
3 ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
TT ithsersesenses 4 55,808 92,266 97,266 97,266 
Bills: Commercial... 7,028 9,275) 9,359 8,925 
Bought abroad 726 692 692 692 
Tyrances ON securities 3,606 3,461) 3,502 3,450 
hirty-day advances ... 718 504 619 374 
to State without 
interest: (a) general 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(0) provisional ...... 40,134 20,577 20,577, 20,577 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,570 5,470 5,466 5,466 
SE eiaksaneenen 4,084 4,396) 4,912) 4,788 
LIABILITIES 
oes in circulation ... | 99,340 122483 123733 123135 
ts; Public ...... 2,900 5,218: 5,133. 5,146 
Private 15,942 16,022 20,657 20,425 
Other liadilities 2,693 2,920 2,870 2,833 


Woldto sight liabilities |47°2% 64°1% 65°0% 65-4% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 19 38, at 2712 milligrams. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Million levas 


Le — 
| Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
fia i. wh 31, | 7 
SSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1936 
Poldholdings ...... . | 1,994] 2,006) 2,006) 2,006 
lances abroad and | 
foreign currencies .. 796| 757 804 767 
counts andadvances | 951| 730| 941) 1,026 
vances to Treasury | 3,468| 3,417| 3,417| 3,417 
N LiaBILitizs 
Sight IN circulatior.t .. 2,687| 3,078) 3,038) 3,094 
Satlabs. and deposits | 3,579| 3,005) 3,117; 3,188 
Uo, gold to sight liab. 
ene notes ........ 32° 3%, |33-4%|33-0%132-3% 
ase) sayy 23; 1939, this figure should have read 





THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 











| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 

| 18, wm | Mi 8G 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Ds cacenaiivein ia 3,066} 3,304) 3,520} 3,580 
Silver and other coin... 46) 48| 43) 44 
Foreign exchange, etc. 917) 810) 864) 864 
Bills and securities...... 608 610) 590) 604 
Advances ....... saphena 48| 68| 49) 50 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,226] 4,539| 4,668) 4,667 
Deposits: Govt. ..... : 8| 13} 7 6 
Other ...... 3641 195} 299] 378 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig gulder 





| Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
| 15, | 15, | 31, | 15, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-97) 24-14) 23-61) 22:88 
Danzig subsid. coin ... 3*42) 3:10) 2: 54| 2-85 
Balances abroad and | | 
foreign bills ......... 7:07} 2-03} 2-20) 1-62 
SPRINONIINE  occiccaccoceeces 13-80) 18-94) 19-87) 22-18 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 34°80) 44-26) 48-61) 45-83 
Deposits on demand... | 22-01} 23-86} 17:18) 19-91 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 
{ July | May | June July 
1"31, | 31, | 30, | “31, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
es | 6°24) 6°24 6:24) 6°24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. ...... | 12°06} 14°66) 14°36) 13-36 
Egyptian Govt. Secs. | 1°50} 1:50) 1:50) 1-50 
| eeeeeneee 2:12) 1-96) 2-10] 1:96 
Investments ..........0. | 21-47) 12-63) 12-61) 13-31 
Bills and Advances ... 5-60) 7:67) 8:75) 7:91 
LIABILITIES | | 
Worse 10ST ..cccecccees | 19°80) 22:40) 22-10) 21-10 
Deposits : Govt. ...... | 5-97) 2-88) 3:26 3-30 
Other deps. and accts. | 20°46) 17°53) 18-07) 17-88 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
15, | 15, | 8, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ............ | 620°6)1128-1/1128-1)1159-3 
Foreign correspondents |2011 1/2173: 1/2219-1'2226-0 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 85°5| 83-2) 83-7) 83-2 
Inl. bills and home loans /1513-+ 4/1189 -0/1113-7)1086-4 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 403-1) 638:6| 638-6] 638-7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 2008 -0|2147-7'2162-42150°5 
Sight deposits : Govt. 76°6| 47:9) 173-2) 165°8 
Other (1281-0'1186-6'1079-3)1124-1 
Cover to sight liabs. ... '73-8°%,, 88°5°%, 89°9%,'90:0% 


BANK OF GREECE.— Million drachmae 


Aug. | July ,; July | Aug. 
| > | ’ 31, 7; 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and for. exchange 3,287| 3,825) 3,594) 3,558 
State sec. in for. curr. 522 128 128 128 
Bills discounted......... 656 811 797 801 
PEGG acccccccecccees 6,744) 9,934) 9,809) 9,928 
State debt vere | 3,763! 4,079) 4,083] 4,083 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,533) 8,111) 7,912) 7,974 
Dep. and current accts. 7,878) 10,495) 10,214) 10,265 
Foreign exch. liabilities 199 314) 305 307 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 


| Aug. | July Aug. | Aug. 
| 45, 35. Fa ia. 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coinandbullion| 84:1) 124-1, 124:1) 124:1 
Foreign exchange ... | 75°0| 92:9) 98:8) 98:9 
In. bills, wts., & secs. | 373-6) 402-9) 417-0) 420°5 
Advancesto Treasury: | | | 
Ft ee |} 150-1) 202-5) 202-2; 202-2 
Czech- Kr. exch. | ... | 95°6 95°95) 95°5 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation 547°8! 810-1, 860-1] 848-1 
Current accounts, and | 
SHE BEG, cccccececees | 201-7) 185-3) 148-5) 169-2 
Cash certificates......... 69°7 99:0) 99°0 


99-0) 





BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


| July | July | July | July 

| 30, i | on 29, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
Other | 46°7| 45-0; 48-0) 40:2 
Spec. for. exch. fund... | 300°0) 300-0; 300-0, 300°0 
Discounts and advances | 519°9) 485-0) 473-2| 501-5 
Government bonds ... |1212:7.1741-0 1507-7:1685-7 
Agencies’ accounts 208-4 


| 117-6) 201-4) 226-3) 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued ............ |2042-92490-2'2212-3|2446-1 
Deposits : Government | 275:°0) 455-7) 562:°8, 500-6 
Ge snesse | 96°8 113-0) 96:9) 111°7 


BANK OF LITHUANIA,.—AMillion _litas 


| | J 





July | June | June | July 

31, | ’ 30, | 31, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
lai deaait i 79-18) 62°16) 62-16) 62-17 
Silver and other coins | 13-78) 14:00} 13-91) 12-92 
Discounts } *40|}101-40! 99-77) 91-77 
Advances | -16| 20°49) 20-58) 26°88 

LIABILITIES | | 

Bank notes in circulatn. |122-57|160-24\155-77|152:82 
Current accounts ...... | 60-05) 30°64, 33-56, 35°42 
ae 11 82 


74) 10-73) 8-20) 6 
' | 











\ 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 











Aug. July ,; Aug. |} Aug. 
22, 24, 14, 21, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
RD ciate . |1480-5'1129-5/1129-4/1129-4 
SEVCP cccccsce ° | 22:0} 23-6) 25-8} 26:0 
Home bills, etc. . 9-7; 10-3) 14-9) 21-3 
Foreign bills ....... eka 5-0} 1-8) 1:8} 1-6 
Loans and advances | | | | 
m current account... | 294-5) 220-8! 216-3) 214-8 
_ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 914-6,1008 -6/1011-1|1011-6 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 187-9) 43-8) 29-0] 17-5 
all (6) Other... | 727-2 


355-4) 369-3) 384 ‘0 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| Aug. | July , Aug. ; Aug, 

1%] 1% | % | 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
I vihinteneansiansedsees 2°80; 2:80) 2-80) 2-80 
Sterling exchange...... | 14°63) 5-58) 5-15) 5-43 
Advances to State ... | 5:89! 16:70) 19-23} 18-97 
Investments ..........+. | 2°73] 3°79) 3°74 3°77 

LIABILITIES | 

Bank Notes ............ 13°59) 15-45! 15-59) 15-53 
Demand liabs: State 4°54) 1-43) 2:57) 2:27 
Banks and others... | 6-61) 10°48) 11-25] 11-55 


] 
Reserves to sight liabs. \70 4% 30 -4%'26°8%|28-0% 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


| Aug. ; July | July | Aug. 

| 10, | 10, | 31, | 10, 

; ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
NS ticibat trices | 447°5) 443-9) 444°0! 444-1 
For. exch. and balances | 11:0) 12:5) 11-2) 11-2 
Bills discounted ...... | 678:0) 530-8) 537-1] 523-0 
Loans against securities | 25-9} 130-6) 191-7) 176-3 
Treas. bills discounted | 34-9) 153-5] 157-3) 179-1 
Other State credits L aae 515-0) 515-0) 515-0 
SOCRSIIGS  o...cccccccccss | 127-6) 159-0] 160-9] 162-4 

LIABILITIES | | | 

Notes in circulation ... |1106-2'1843-3)1883-0|1898-8 
Sight liabilities: Govt. | 27-8, 4:5| 9-0) 1:0 
BOOKS, G66. .cccccese | 93 43-9} 70-3) 37-1 
i iretnscnanina \ 0-1) §4.2| 72-4) 87-0 


BANK OF SWEDEN.— Million kro nor 


| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 

| 15, mit | & 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold reserve .......0. .«- | 527-2) 616-3) 628-3) 630°4 
Govt. secs.: Swedist | 56-0) 157-2) 167-1) 167-1 
Foreign 41:9} 45-6) 45°5) 43-7 

Gold abroad not in res. | 89-7] 146-4) 139-9] 138-4 
Bices, with for. banks.. | 245-2) 509-5; 488-9} 495-7 
Bills payable in Sweden | 11-7) 11:4) 10°5| 10°4 
Bills payable abroad ... | 512:01 21-9) 19-9) 17°5 
AGVANCES  ...cccccee ecece 22:2} 58:4) 59:4) 60°3 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... | 906-6) 983-5) 988-6) 984°5 


Deposits : Government | 289-7) 


364°4| 357-9! 360-2 
Banks and others ace | 598-7 


560-3) 569-7| 565-3 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
19, 21, i to 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 24:22) 26°64) 26°65) 26°64 
Bills discounted ...... 7°23} 5°69 5-65 5-94 
Advances to Govt 2:30; 1:20; 3-30} 2-70 
Inves. & other assets... | 12°99) 15°79) 15°95) 15°62 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 15:86 16-78 17-44 16°78 
Deposits: Government 2:31; 2:38 1:69) 2:31 
Bankers’ ... | 22°61) 22:00 24:65; 22°61 
Others ...... | 2:97, 4:93 4:96 5-82 
Cash reserves to liabili- a 
ties to public ......... 55 -3% 57°7% 55°3%'55 8% 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million trancs 
Aug. | July { Aug. | Aug, 
i) el 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
RINE dicnsietiicssiscemen 2826-0 2466: 1/2461 -2'2461-1 
Foreign exchange ...... | 382:7| 273-1| 274-3) 273°7 
DISCOUMER, GBC. ccoccccee | 5-1 38-8} 41-6) 42-1 
PIE sccctaccscces e | 20°0! 26:5) 26:8 25°3 
IID vincctnanscntsns | 94:7; 93-8) 93-8) 93°8 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation ... |1498-6 1695-0)1711-0|1688-7 
Other sight liabilities... | 1807-5,1154-8)1134-8)1157-7 
N.B. — Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 


are 538,583,653 trs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


July | July | July | Aug. 

15, 22, 29, 12, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
CRU ssdalctiewasinemieean 36°91, 36°90' 36:90 36-90 
Clearing and other exch. 3°17| 3:35) 3°54) 4-28 
Treasury bonds......... 141 -52 141-52 141-52:141-52 
Commercial bills ...... 126-65 128-48 134-68,131-88 
DINE écscavsedsecace 50°80 50-99) 51-21; 51-42 
PAID -cingccuccsdsein 17°31; 13°87) 11-08) 15-84 

LIABILITIES } 

Notes in circulation ... 229-52 229-52 229-52!229-52 
RID a iscsnecxtasaigdes 33°10 34°05 35°42) 34:16 
Clearing and other for. | 35:13, 36°20 36-00! 38:97 








































































Loans—Day-to-day... -1l -1 lo—} ~1 19—] -1 


Discount houses at cal lo > . “te - 
AE MOLICE ........... 0s 4 54 34 4 34 34 





Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 l 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 

















, | Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of July Wednesday January 1 to 
| ‘ . 
| , ly .__iAug. 24, Aug. 23,, Aug. 24, | Aug. 23, 
= |Change,"1938 || 1939 | 1938 1939 
Number of | | ‘ 
working days: | 26 26 % 6 6 198 197 
rr 2,976,141 2,594,921) — 12-9 559,910, 553,311'21,976,311)19,625,894 
Metropolitan .., 187,040, 183,783'— 1°8| 32,677) 33,804) 1,371,158 1,336,961 
Country ..... eeee | 318,322, 333,744 + 4-9) 58,023) 62,237, 2,404,089) 2,428,082 
a 3,481,503 3,112,448 — 10-6) 650,610 649,352 25,751,558 23,390,937 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
: Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of July Saturday January | to 
| . _, Aug. 20, Aug. 19,’ Aug. 20, Aug. 19, 
1938 1939 Change 1938 1939 1938 1939 
No. of working . 
days :— 26 26 % 6 6 196 195 
BIRMINGHAM 12,210 11,754 — 3-7 2,072 1,565 79,795 79,084 
om 3,380 3,970 +17-4 383 444 26,335 27,530 
| 5,570 5,547 — 0-4 1,223 1,272 41,911 43,369 
| »701 3,589 — O-3 792 727 28,037 26,373 
| 4,468 4,414 — 1:2 962 851 32,487 | 32,575 
LEICESTER ... 3,494 3,253 — 6-8 525 606 23,420 23,337 
LIVERPOOL ... 23,865 21,242 —10°9 4,693 3,886 | 174,625 | 162,013 
MANCHESTER 39,618 43,315 + 9°23 7,503 7,764 310,024 312,392 
NEWCASTLE... 6,333 6,640 + 4:8) 1,275 1,190 | 50,606 50,362 
NOTTINGHAM 2,327 2,163 — 7-0 372 364 16,760 16,219 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,779 4,764 — 0-3 874 884 | 36,669 | 35,412 
10,651 + 0-8 20,774 19,554 820,669 808,966 


Total: 11 Towns | 109,745 1 
DUBLIN ........ a . .. | 4,966 5,184 204,464 201,141 


t 33 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Aug. 17, Aug. 18, Aug. 19, Aug. 21, Aug. 22, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 


i o 


Bank rate 1anged ° 0 > /o 0 Yo > 


from 2% August 24 
1939 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 


, 


Market rates of discount 


60 days’ bnkrs.’dratts 4 ? . 
3 months’ do. ..... 4- pos 

4 months’ do. ...... 34 2 I-11, l-1l4 : 
6 months’ do. 1-1 1-1 Llg—ll, lly 115-2 2-214 434-5 
Discount Treasury Bills 

2 months’ ; ; 
MIRED: acsnpncscnne ‘- 4—131¢ -] 1 


Short... ai lp—] -1 lo—] l -l lo-] 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. A ) 12 2 42 


NNN WW & w 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short 
Loans 
3 Months 4 Months '6 Months) 3 Months|4 Months 6 Months 


1939 % ae “ % % % 

July 27 ...... | lo-l 2559-34 131g | 1—l1, 3-3lp | 31g-3lp | 310-4 
Aug. 3 ...... lo-1 llig 54 | I-Llg 3-—3lo 314--3lo 3 lom4 
os” ED: wseten a-l Sg—21 39 34 |} 1-11, 3-3lp | 314-31 3lo—4 
a lo—-1 2539 4 } 1-Lls 3—3 314-3 31o—4 
= Ee sons 3 354-373 414 | 44-5 410-5 | 434-514 | 5-5lp 


NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 


Aug. 24. July 26 Aug.2, Aug. 9, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 





1938 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
» 0 ) ) 0 0 
CE GABE cnccccescnensceeneses l l 1 l l l 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
i Lninslscchbbansipeotine lly Llp lo Llo lly lly 
Bank acceptances :— —————— Selling Rates-——————_—_. 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 1» lo lo lo lp ly 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. lo lo lo lo lp lo 





New York, $ 


Mexico, Pes. c 
Manila, Pes..., | $25-66d. 2 


importers 
ot Anglo-Italian debts 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 


(Range of the day’s business) 


London on Exch. 
per 4 


Montreal, $... 4°86 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 


Brussels, Bel 35-00a 
| ee 92-464 


Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-22 


Athens, Dr.... 375 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12-107 


Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 


Registered 
Marks c 


Br. India Rup. | ¢18d 
Hong Kong, $ Pe 


Shanghai, $... Fan 
Rio, Mil. ...... t5 899d 


B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45< 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 


Montevideo, $ t5l1d. 
Lima, Sol. .. 17-38 


Moscow, Rbls. 


Usance: T.T., Rio de 


per unit of local curre 
1934 @) Prior to devaluation 
“export” rate g) Off 


London on 


Helsingfors, M. ......... 
a 


Lisbon, Es« pececceccce 
Budapest, Pen. 

Prague, Kc 
Danzig, Gul. 
Warsaw, Z| 








cee 
Bucharest, Lei 
Rosambbell, Pat. .ccccccecess 
Senet. TIER. .cassccccess 
Kovno, It. scccccccccce 
SE Eule - accscncedesecee 
I Tis. ‘cennsanes 
Osl occceesecooonece 
Stoc a. seaseson 
Cor t Be FaEs ccccce 
Alexandria, | 

Kobe, Yer 

Singapore, $ 

Bata I 





Bangkok, Baht 


Usance: T.T., except 


currency Par, 197° 1( 


for payments to the Ba 
k) Under Anglo-Turkish 





, 


2 
3» 


Paris, anil 
\ 


>». 
Par of fAug. 18, | Aug. 19, 


$4-°862, 4-68- 


27-54-57 27-54-57 


11-65-68 11-65-68 


— 149 g— 141 o=5q ApS, 


LONDON 


1 Month 


Aug. 22, | Aug. 23, Aug. 24 
1939 1939 | 1939” 


4°68- 4-68- 4-68- 
ly a 63: 681, 684, 
4°67'3- (4°67 4 6754~ 
03544 681, 691, 
1765g- 175g- 17659- , 


27° 54-57 27 61-76 27 55-1) 


35 /e-B9 12 BB] p= BB7o- 
89 891, 
85-981 88-981! 88-98; 


20 - 70-74 20 -71-74/20-71-8] 
540-555, 540-555 | 540-555 
8°72-76 8:7l- 8-68-73 
74! 
11-65-68 11+ 65-70,11 66-76 


6310-681» 6315-6810 631-681, 
172332— 172939 |172dy 


Sly 


3-4] 31 g—4 1g! 314-41! 
2 « > *. 79,-8 


20-14- 20-09- |19-97- 
22¢ 18g, 20-12 
17°13A 17(h) 17(h) 
117e 117e(/ 117e(!) 
1754-1854 18-19 18-19 
241\o- 241o- 241lo- 
25 lol 251of)  25lof 


Unq’t'd Ung’t’'d! Unq’t’'d 
a 
257 16- 


25 25716- 


f llig 
24°81 24°8l- 24-8l- 
8114 8114 Bll, 


90 days * Sellers. t Pence 
since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
¢ t ) Average remittance rate for 
!) Rate tor payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 


(b) Other Exchanges 


August 23, August 24 
1939 1939 
22659-2271, 22653-227l, 
214*l 4214*/ 
42-45; 42°45) 
110-1105, 110-1105 
24* 24* 
136\5* 136\0* 
25-25 25* 
25-25 25* 
24 5 2454-2554 
655-6075 655* 
583* 583* 
500) 500k 
205-215 205* 
2710-28 27 io—28ly 
370-400 370* 
1754-1854 1754-18 
19-85-95 19-85-95 
19-35-45 19-35-45 
22: 35-45 22 -%-45 
97 9759- 
13 14 1315y9-14 
8-25 28-2814 
8 6910-72 8-70-73 
2 22 
llers. ¢ Pence per unit ol loci 
iluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 


er Anglo-Spanish Agreement 


FORWARD 


Closing quotations 


Aug. 22, Aug. 23,' Aug. 24, 





Amsterdam J iL Month 
cent. 3 ” 

Brus is, j : M ynth 
cent 13 ” 

Zurich, { j : Month 
cent. | 3 . 


p) Premium 


wre 





— 


en oe 








1939 1939 1939 
Per £ Per £ | Perd 
(p) p , 
os. 
] l 1 15g! 15g-1% 
233-2 25g-2lg | 259-24 
(p p) ; p) 
l 2 ¢ 16 iq~ 
= Q 78 
hae -l4 T1616 
eee | Fae ntl 
p p) p) 
2-1 2-112 | #2 
314-234 | 314-234, 43 
414-354 4-31 54 
—— = _ — 
(p) p) 
f’, oP 85 
4-2 6-3 10-7 
5-3 7-4 | 1 
—- -—— _————— 
) ) p) 
ie 4 8-4 
8-6 | 10-7 | I+! 
13-11 | 15-12 | 161 


1) Discount. 


A 


Al 


The 
that t 
debts 
the cl 
£177, 
after 
the si 
availa 
advar 
for c 
repre: 
are re 
Paym 


Cons. A 
Crown 


Da 
cate, 
1939 ; 
2,332 


Ke: 
put o 
durin 
appro 
Outpu 
durin 
appre 
ducti 
durin 
195,8 
tons, 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended Aug. 24, 1939 
NEW YORK Sasha SS ee a 
Imports | Exports 
pare ee aM ean aa From Bullion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
obits | Aug. 17. Aug. 18, | Aug. 21, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 23. } | | j 
New York on | 1939 ° 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 |] — 
ug. 24, Nes = a —— GoLp Pio oh Gop £ L 
1939 — ie = Sie British W. Africa 316,957) oan SED cs ccsenssneaniaia 4,032,574 
London :— Cents ; Cents | Cents, Cents Conte, | South Africa ...... |1,532,637 coo ]§=— | NOROTIANS on cccccccees 10,338; 65,107 
es 60 DAYS — seseeeeererereneeeees 4671932} 4671%2|-4671%¢ = 4671%6) §=— 467192 | S. Rhodesia... 71,405, ... | Framce ..... 240, 384,176 
ew Cables — saseseseeseesernneees 4681 “6g | aes 46813 | 46818 | British E. Africa... 39,465, ... | Syria ........ o | Seen 
67! Demand ......0erererseresees ve a pene 882,549... | Switzerland ............ 217,358! 77,053 
bys Perla, Fr. ssececccceccceseesees 2°6415)6) 2 6415j6 2641516 2641516) 2°641516 | Switzerland 445,441) 19,907 | United States ......... 5,518,383) 
O91, Beh. .cssecseeseseeeees 16:99 | 16:99 | 169834 | 16°95 | 16-93 TE. cunshecnennnuse 92,898 sae. Bh Ge btadedccccancs | 599) 
655- 22:58 | 22:59 | 22:58 | 22 5812 | 33 sae bscecaiaaes acciceensiiaid ii ec 
Lig 5-26l4 | 5:2614 | 5:°26l4 | 5°2614 ‘2614 ‘eel . * 
55-1) 40-13" | 40-13" | 40-10 | 40-05 * | 40-00" Total* ...... |3,478,156| 19,977 | WO nnnccccce (9,780,289 602,465 
Pee 53-62 53-68 | 53:60 | 53°55 | 53-67 SILVER | Srv | 
a 20:90 | 20:90 | 20°90 | 20:90) | 20°9012 | Fire .........eceseceee 2,800 | Chemmab Ts... cccessess | i 1,000 
“The Kr. esseenersessnseesers | 235212 | 23:52lg | 23-5212 | 23°52 | 23-5212 | British W. Africa oe 2,380 | British India ............ | 87,093! 
oan Stockholm, Kr. ..ssssseseeeees | 24-13 | 24°13, | 24°13 | 24°13) | 24-1312 | New Zealand ...... es. ee | 1,227} 
= =. Athens, Dr... .seseeeeeeeeeee | 0-857 0:857g | 0:857g | 0-857 005% | Seistem ............ ree ie | oa9 
3 Montreal, Can. $  ....sseeeees 100 -00 {100 00 =| 99-985 |100-00 99°985 | Czechoslovakia 7,800 iia! | PIED duatesnamsanesenee |} 19,500 
66-16 Yokohama, Yen... s ee eeeees a7-3t 27°31 | 27°31) | 27°31 Mee | BS on occscacsess 6,576, ... | Netherlands ............ | 2,180 
Shanghai $ ....csccsssseeseseres 6°95 nO | 4700 7°10 745 United States ...... 73,462, ase | Frame sssesseeseeseeeos 6,300 
L681) B Aires, Peso ...scccceeeeeee 29:04 | 29°04 29:04 29:04 2904 se Pela 
i * BEEEMINGISE  cccscccoccossecees 5-10 5-10 5-10 | 5:10 | 3°10 Total* ...... | 91,200! 5,841 | SOO ccnsicens | 119,085} 1,127 
3ly a scsi Naieiinkaiaittin ——____— ma ‘ cata J . ; se 
Hom dy Usance: T.T. + Official * Asked. * Including other countries. 
441g] 
29; ~ - 
at CLEARING ACCOUNTS 
“12g 
ib ANGLO-ROUMANIAN PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
18-19 : : Oe s AGREEMENT 
a. The Controller of the Anglo-Roumanian Clearing Office announces The Controller of the Anglo-Turkish Clearing Office announces 
nad that the amount received into the Clearing Accounts in respect of = 4),,1 up to the close of business on July 31, 1939, the amounts 


debts due for Roumanian goods from September 12, 1938, up to 


ig | the close of business on July 31, 1939, including balances totalling 
81- 


received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts 
totalled £2,876,389, and the amounts paid under advices received 





sil, | £177,414 derived from the previous Agreements, was £4,509,421 > from the Central Bank of Turkey were £2,788,069. The amount of 

after allowing for oil companies’ transactions under Article 3 (1), deposits awaiting transfer on July 31, 1939, was approximately 

: 1 the sum of {3,981,076 was available, of which tag yy made £1,924,000. 

Latest | available during July, 1939. In addition, the sum of £8,511 was ; 

oy advanced by the National Bank of Roumania under Article 14 (4) ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 

roller | for clearing purposes. This advance and the sum of £645,032 The Controller of the Anglo-Italian Clearing Office announces 
representing outstanding advances from the previous Agreement, that up to the close of business on July 31, 1939, £17,706,748 had 
are repayable in accordance with the provisions of Article 14 (4). been credited to the Sterling General Account and £17,532,777 had 
Payments totalled £3,305,286. been paid. 

ast 24, 

39 


= Investment 








4*l 
45) i . 
“wes TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
. Statistics for July 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
-2554 a | | { | | 
* le 7 : } - N lw Vo 
G own Gi Mine end | Tone | Output ied Working | profit | “Costs * me SG ~~ | Milled ane uuleaaet den Profit yoy 
I roup Milled | Fine 02s.) “VWajue Costs | Per Toa | jroup illed | Fine ozs.) Value | Costs i 
28ly - 5 l Goldfields £ £ £ s. d, 
> Anglo-American | | £L ; £ s. d. Simmer and Jack ...... | 122,000 | 25,382 187,830 - 64,094 | 20 4 
1834 Corporation | | Robinson Deep......... | 122,500 | 27,905 206,613 84,713 | 20 0 
y Brakpan Mines......... 140,000 | | 257,452 | 139,945 | 117,507 Sub Nigel ...........000« 62,000 | 41,847 | 309,667 | 208,134 | 32 9 
“45 Daggafontein Mines... | 149,000 | 309,537 | 146,502 | 163,035 Vogelstruisbult......... 72,500 | 17,603 130,261 | 38,128 | 25 § 
45 East Daggafontein ... 30,000 | | 32,458 56,211 23,753* Rietfontein Cons....... 32,500 4,707 34,776 | 12,022 14 0 
“4 Spring Mines ......... 154,000 | | 313,064 | 150,668 | 162,396 | Luipaards Vlei ......... 56,000 | 12,026 88,996 25,116 | 23 1:2 
14116 est Springs ......... 91,000 | | 143,011 | 90,998 | 52,013 | Johnnies Group . 
2814 S$. African Land and | | | | | East Champ D’or...... 32,000 | 60,133 | 27,501 | 20 6 
3 Exploration ......... 85,000 | 161,851 | 91,390 | 70,461 | Government Areas ... | 217,000 | 356,287 | 165,021 | 17 10 
Langlaagte Estate...... 108,000 | 110,022 | | 9,020 | 18 11 
Central Mining— | | | New State Areas ...... | 124,000 | 253,176 | 144,111 | 17 10 
‘ic Rand Mines | Randfontein Estates... | 400,000 | 440,915 | 113,042 16 6 
. ns City Deep...........000. 112,000 | 23,388 172,825 35,053 | 24 7:2} VanRyn Deep ....... 100,000 | 109,278 | 20,225 17 ll 
a Cons. Main Reef ...... 174,000 | 28,949 | 214,467 53,503 18 6-0 Witwatersrand ......... 88,000 | 95,238 13,093 | 19 O 
re Crown Mines ......... 353,000 | 84,003 | 622,231 | | 261,396 | 20 5:3 a — 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 152,000 | 28,898 | 213,961 | 56,709 | 20 8:3 Johnnies Group Total 1,069,000 ia 1,425,049 492,013 | 17 8 
East Rand Prop. ...... 222,000 | 47,315 | 349,983 | 106,885 21 10-8 St COIN Neennctirencinresleeciesrinrensis teatime bocensineenersinte bcencesineaiiaintt Latics 
Geldenhuis Deep ...... 68,000 9,769 72,351 19,094 | 15 8-0) East Gejluld............ 154,000 | 44,278 327,926 | 120,472 207,454 
Modderfontein B....... 93,000 | 15,118 | 111,954 48,023 13 9-0, GeduldProp. ......... | 116,000 | 26,798 199,187 | 86,036 113,154 
Modderfontein East... | 128,000 | 22,251 | 164,512 | 58,044 | 16 7-6, GrootvleiProp. ...... | 82,000 | 19,622 145,566 | 92,339 | 53,227 | 
eee New Modderfontein... | 199,000 | 33,305 | 246,923 | 100,162 | 14 9-0; Modder Deep ......... | 49,500 | 5,832 | 43,161 | 39,188 3,973 | 
ourse Mines ......... 84,000 | 16,503 | 122,202 | 25,601 | 23 0-0! Van Dyk Cons.......... } 86,400 | 20,695 153,369 | 98,012 | 55,357 | 
ug. 24, Rose Deep .........00000 82,000 | 12,737 94,335 | ; 18,557 | 18 5:8 Other Mines 
1939 Glynn’s Lydenburg... | 9,300 | 2,784 20,609 ad 5,736 | 31 11-8 
Per 4 General Mining | | New Kleinfontein...... 77,500 non 112,403 77,334 35,069 19 lllo 
Van Ryn Gold peniegeace 63,000 55,767 5,009 16 6 Transvaal Gold ...... 29,700 4,642 34,412 was 4,555 2 1:3 
West Rand Cons...... 218,000 | 301,523 | 121,700 | 16 11 Witwatersrand Deep... 51,500 7,938 58,664 | 48,773 9,891 | i 


* Loss. ‘These figures do not represent a normal monthly return. 


) OIL OUTPUTS (15,450 tons); Trinidad, 87,481 





barrels ended August 5, 1939, 57,325 barrels ; 


\y- Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndi- barrels (12,497 tons) ; Mexico, 195 barrels production for July, 267,527 barrels ; 
rd cate, Ltd.—Gross production for June, (28 tons). deliveries for July, including purchased 
16716 i Wines bMG0 teens Decker Pheenix Oil and Transport Com- oil, 309,019 barrels. Production for week 
(p) 2,332 tons : Grermanhen 415 tons pany, Ltd.—Total output of crude oil for ended August 12th, 54,924 barrels. Pro- 
7 : ‘ — May, 1939, of the Phenix Group was duction for week ended August 19th, 
+4 a _ Company, Ltd.— —_ out- 47,348 tons. The output of crude oil of 52,909 barrels. 

» during 5» ggg omy = oat ah oe the Phoenix group for June, 1939, was The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
as Setnenionench, - = Th ‘toeel 45,076 tons. The production of crude oil Ltd.—Production for the week ended 
; PProximately 25,897 tons. e tota of the Phoenix group for July was 47,086 9 antes t leah 
* Output of the company and its subsidiaries August 12, 1939, was: Bolivar district, 
2 dur; : we — tons. 1,144,511 barrels; Maracaibo district, 

— uring June, 1939: 192,927 barrels, or —_ ‘ — 4 
p) approximately 27 561 tons Total pro- Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields, 24,757 barrels ; total, 1,169,268 barrels. 
. ore . Me y ay 5 ) ea: ~ * 
oe ction of the company and its subsidiaries — — Output _ for May, 1939, 31,300 British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
6-13 uring the month of July amounted to arrels. Output, June, 1939, 49,500 barrels. Production for the week ended August 19 : 
July s 


195,828 barrels, or approximately 27,975 
tons, as follows: California, 108,152 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Production for week 


Western Area, 8,391 barrels; Central 
Area, 10,175 barrels ; total, 18,566 barrels 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interes : > ‘or i 
St stocks allowance is made for interest acc d sinc F 
> t sto ~¢ accrued since the last date of payme t i 
we of fea ntely redeemable ata — oes yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where coe a eee an * P standard rate. Where 
po nd whe = ae a eo pwr hee — oe the earliest date when the quotation is above Par. The return on cfieny e date the final 
. . 1 aken of any ; ; y : : ‘ : OCKS i 

—___ calculating the yield on’ oe, in” chee g ‘ y increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued divine? in 
u the we ae in 



































ij Prices ies 
: i! . { | x) Prices, | eres 
Prices, | Year — | Pric vo”. | Year 1939 | i ee 
Year 1938 || Jan. 1 to | i} ue | P82] Yield, | Jan.lto | Last two | | Pg — 7 
| Aug. 23, 1 name of Security Aug. | g25 | Aug. 23, | Aug, 23 | Dividends | — [#8o! yi 
1... |] inclusive 1] | 23, is ‘— 1939 , inclusive | Name of Security i Aug. | a 32 Yield 
High- | Low- || High- | Low- | 1939 | Ux | {| H — ——_— | | 23, | <2 | Aug, 3, 
est_| est ll est est || { | aed _— —— } (@) (6) () | | 1939 Sy | 1939 
tee ma ee——#} _ | "Slee oe] | 
| \| | British Funds s. ee di | @ 
Hs }; 6&@ || 711g | 61 | Consols 219% 1... 6312 | —2lp ‘ 18 9 32/6 | 11/3 |] lon J... | ene 
11134 98 || 1071, | 98 | Do. 4% (aft. 1957) || 9912 | —25 41 inl 748 | 2 | 6 c Nil ¢ Brit. Overseas A £5 || 12/6 —2/6 s. d, 
1005 | 90 || 9655 | go7? || Conv. 212% 1944-49 || 95° | 114,13 3 7 12/6 | 10/719) du, 9}3,. | Chtd. of India cs > } “Gly | 20] g Nil 
103% | 92 | 901g | 9273 || “Do's 1948-53 95 |-1213 9 3) 599 | fo) 21 3184) 3845) Com Bk. of Ane agi | us | .*)8 3 2 
1045, | 901, | 991, | 87 | Do, 3k‘ after 1961 90 93 317 Of 52/9 | 47/- || 5 6b 5 a! District B. £1 ty pd | 479 | °° | 418 06 
1051g | 100 1O4ig | 100% | Do. 412% 1940-44 || 1011, |—i7,4| 3 16 0} 2 | - 312} 3lpg En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. || 60/- | ‘i,| 4 2 1 
11553 | 102 11213 | 1053, Do. 5% 1944-64 10634 —21y | 3 14 ll ae) 6S 10 6 8 a Hambros £10, £2lop || @ | ~—46 | 700 
91ilig gi | 871, | 814 |! Fund. 21° 1956-61 82 ‘ a1 315 £93 £64 £3 b) £2l0a Hong. and S,’ $125 || “64 | ot | 3512 7 
oon, =88iz || 935; | 8735 || Fung’ 3526? 1952-57 || 89 | 3/345 | 59/4l2| 47/- Sel 68 &| Lloyds £5, Li pd... || & 6 | ~ 82/8 11 10 
far’ | 90 |] 9519 | ssip |! Rung sof 1959-69 891 | 214/345 © a | ont gi2b) Tea Martins £30, gh pd "Ty | —4e| 419 0 
1147, | 98 10915 | 101i> Fund a cone” omeet “24 5 aa H 86/- 75 - 8 b 8 @ Midland fl. fy om 76 6 265 4 16 10 
1011116} 99 991, | 95 Nat. D. 217°, 1944~48 |! “97 aia ” 6 Slg 5 6 65S al Nat. Dis £2lo fy. pd. 51 35 
10014 | 93 9673 | 9112 || Do. 3% 4954-58 93 | 1/3io gt 30%] 20% | at a 3 o Nat. of Egypt £10. || a1it | 8 | 415 5 
103329 100 19878 | 10258 |! Victory Bonds 4%". || 103xd | mid | 3 1s 7) qtle | 272 wp) 8,0) N-o€ Ind. £25, ¢12isp|| 3n2 | — 1/7 2 2 
10353 | 9012 987, | 86 War L. 31% af. 1952 89 51318 87) gu | S7- 7126, Tlea@) N. Prov G5, LA pd. |! 58 6 |—s5i|2 § & 
30lg | 78 8373 73 Local Loans 3°, a4 75 31, | 4 0 0 ¥ 417 8126 8loa') Roy. Bk. of Scotland 430 “3-15 29 
sete | gul2 || 99 32, || Austria 3% 1933-53 || 97, | —3| ¢ ,9° 9 wt | ale 645 35,0 StSFS.A. £20, £5 pd. 124} "1/5 iq 
| 22 | 64 5512 India 21>‘ 57 2 4 611 9 7 “ *4@ Union Dis £l | 40/- 2 5 
821 2 ACT ntinshoneienn | 57 2 91/9 2 9 4 pet 2918. £1 noses | 40 2/6| 5 
9553 7 90 38 a : = -212/4 7 7 dre Po 9 a) West. £4, £3 Pd. ... |) 75/- 5/-| 4 18 ° 
11713 | 140 ls | 1053 % cored oe eS OS , >11- Insurance 
y aan 11514 | 10554 Do. 4 10612 |—-1lp/4 1 4 2634 2110 40 a 50 5] Alliance £1, fully pd. 22 — 1 
1087. | Dom. & Col. Govts. 145g 1219 t3/6a +4/66) Ag 5 Fil 3 4 110 
104 : 97 || 1061, | 96 Austr. 5%, 1945-75... 971g | ~3/5 3 7 93, 754 20 al 20 b| Con 4, £114 pd. 1254 41314 Of 
5 1§ 97 losi2 | 9812 || Canada 4% 1940-66 || 10112 | 318 10f) 98/- | 826 1/6 a} 2/- b| Gen ale &h Ly. pd. 8 “12215 00 
115 | 10015 1121. 1051. <— sa saan oe rt: ve 0 ce 4 8 a Gen. Acc, £1, 5/- pd. 85/- | ~2/6 425 
108 3. 23!2 | 103 | 94 N. Zealand’5 1946 o4s | — 6 é { 7) 1 “gl 3/2 al 31 6 Gon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. || 24/- V-| 4 3 2 
13132 «4 | = a“ 8 || Queens. 5 , 1940-60 991, | — ] 5 0 6f) 20 “t 46 $30 . $25 b Pearl (any ere ate. s 2} —-1/3 840 
“I | 0 | po: Africa 55% 1945-75 || 1041. | - 2/4 4 9°) 15 1233 6/- a) 6/- b| Phan’ 7} 1x: Pd. --- : ~!2/3 4 10¢ 
61, | 78 ] 85 pat Foreign Governments z | 8 30 T9714 cl $98 ‘ Aner med fi cine cs 33 , 1 ae 4/416 0 
BS | Be] Z| Ameaiow Re | we fos gee a) deh) oe | ane tees meee | att (4) s a i 
89 38 | 65lo | 48 oe wee oes ot*2 one Oo = a 9 Royal Exchange ie Bl, ‘1 2 : 
99 80 || 95° 75 ae. a ‘las take a 61} -3 12 3 6 s ie 3/3 a 3/3 5) Royal £1, 12/6 pd.” ee z 12 1¢ 
36 31 31 15 eigian i/o & é 7619 —6l 5144 71 a 6/6 a 6/6 b S.U.&NLAL 20, £ pd 13 : 4 6 10 
371, | tts. | 32, 5!4 || Bulgaria 71.% 18 — 2/13 7 10m) 88/3 O84! 1/3 a} 1/6 5) Sun'In, £1 ith5/- pd > tel se oe 
19 a’ i sh2 | 122 |) Brazii5% Fd. 1914." 15 ~! Nil 814 62159 t10 4! +10 @) s pe /- Pd. || 72/6 | —3/9/ 3 15 19 
so, | 357 | 16 9 || Chile 6% (1929) 1115 17 8 Oo “] Sum LE Ase. £1 fy. pd) 6% | iy | 2 13 19 
73)" : 38 17 China 5% (1912) *"° 1915 oe : | 
7310 | 40 oe ge &) aes 1912 eee nn Investment Trust 
10534 20 33 30 can . Slovakin go s?i|_! 411 0 rt + 44 8 6) Anglo-Amer. a 211 15 13 9 
S -Z€CNO-Slovak 8 55 — ilo lee j ; ee «< 
108 as 100 2412 || Denmark 3% ........ 9615 4 1 5 2 2 11/3 7/6 10 ¢ 10° Brie nae Ord. an : ei 3 
3614 5 lowne Ui nifie ; “a1 a 5/) . rit. Assets Trust 5/~ > 
60 a a L059 ‘rencl ritish oo é Oe, 214 72 6 4 Yebenture Co le - 2 
46 | ‘7 { o ra Ger. Dawes Ln. 5 28 —2lo 1717 2 60 35 Slog Qo h For hee “ae Se yy 2 514 7 
3415 25 30 19 R Do. Young Ln. 3 20 —12 22 10 0 + _ =) 4lo6 2l2@) Guardian Investment 971 77] 
581. | 39 tle . Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 22 ll 2 Oz 240 203 4 al 10 5] Ing and Gen. Ord. 15 ; 3 7 
il a3'e | 24 Hungary 71% 23° | —212 119 11 3h) 225 206 3 a 8 5] Invest. Trust Det.” || 212 “sina 
641) 38 53 31 fepan. 7 > 1930 . 36 - 115 5 Gf) 15/6 12/- 2loa 6!2 6) Lake View Inv. 10/_ 16 3d 6 13 : 
30 35 461 42 eee ee er 32 — 1/18 15 Of) 237!2 | 207 8! 6 319a@ Mercantile Iny : 208 4 sis 
75 | 54 65 50 * Sere . EE sans 45 ‘ 8 17 10¢ 11812 80 4lob 3 ai) Merchants Trust Ord "86 3 ?. 
1534 | O44 11> . an op gene somes 30 -- WL 0 Os) 21712 | 184 a > a) Metropolitan Trust... 1841 coe 
92 | 75 83 74 UK's ~om. 8922 on 2 | — 1/19 14 Oy c | ae ~ 4 c¢) Scottish Inv, 5/- ae 3/6 6d ;as 
om & Arg. C. 3% 73 — 1/4 2 2} 16812 | 1491, 3124, 6 6 Scottish Mort. &e. 14915 sia a 
1153, | 101 11 os ivi ae ae . 195 17712 3 a 7 & Trustees Corp. Ord. 177!9 — 3 5 12 ; 
117 | 10412 || 1147 | 104 Bristol 5°,” 1948-56 104 a £ 1 ~~ T © 6 4 a United States Deb... || 167 519 6 
87 | 77 815 72 mm os _— ~ e | | 
9712 | 9012 || 939%] 9s 7 Sissiga) 22 | 22/4 2 2] _ _ | ¢. || Financial Trusts, &c. 
10554 943; 1023, 95 Stale &t. 6) sau on oe 1314 7] 27/119 : 1315 ¢ Sls Brit. S, Afr.15/- fy.pd, 20/6 Od | ¢ 
24 Middx. o 1957-62 9610 | -] 316 0} 13/9 10/- 2a 2 6 C.of Lond. R. Pty £1 11/3 ; ; ; 
te ~ ee Se hs eine 26/119 7/- 6146 123 a) Daily Mail & Gen 7 7% ae 
yptices, - 514 ui, | *8 bts a Daily Mail & Ge modi | 179 | 6d) 716 oF 
car 1999 va 20/3 | 15/101 3 4 bl Bern 70 £9 Pd... Al 5 18 0 
Jan. 1 to “ast two p, — >! a ), Forestal Land £1 ... || 16/10 Tod} 8 6 Q 
Aug 23, Dividends 1 p : Le Yield 17 < 4 4 c4 (2)! c3 B Hudson’s Bay Co. Zl 18/6 1 315 8 
___ inclusive | Name of Security | 93 Aug. 23 "33. 7. sin 4 2 Java Invest. £1 ...... || 15/—xd 10d) 6 13 6 
High- | Low- || (a) () wf | 1939 1939 10/3 6/6 "Sle S! Primsive taskt Zi a : 1 . 
— a 31/4 23/— 121) 4 Sudan Plant. j too. 3/9 wie 2 8 
enna aa an : “2c ¢ Suda lant. £1 eee 23/9 1/3!/8 8 
112, | 104 2 > . Public Boards “Ls. d. . , 
us | pe SY i toe ee her (| |~3/o 8's Jog | SUS || 12106) 5 al Ansell's Brewer C1 71/- | —1/-| 418 9 
o >a 214 || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || 1041. | — 2/4 tA ee 2 @ ,4 6) Barclay Perkins ‘i... 20/3 1/-| 5 18 6 
123 108i, | 2 2lo 5 ssa” 1985-2023 Ol, 5 6 133/6 109/6 t20 6 t5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1 121/3 10/9 
‘oe : a 2 219 5%, “BR” 1965-2023. + “ 2 : . a 7 5 37/3 3 a 14 6 Charrington & Co £1 64 ~ 3/- ; ; ; 
8 ¢ | > h ' taf ae VL .0, > — 2 om is . . 
851, :s 112 : a ms Ps ot after .., 6612 |— 4/6 0 4 97 9 a . 6 . 7 : Courage Or 1 £ F ss« || 62/6xd /—I/l0lo| 5 15 6 
, . ! : é Ske SS RRoe 76 é . , -TS ra, 260 QDI 6 
114 10612 |} 21 219 |! P. of lea 5° ge: ia |< 3 us 11 || 113/- | 94/6 12 al 14 6 nness Ord. £1 7" 95/-zdl —1/9 ;% ; 
i ( #42! ¢ 8 aie 69 : 4 4K 7 a Ind. Coope & All. £1 83/9 49/611 6 
; ase ‘ | 34/6 26 I 5 Meux’s Or 5 Tq \— 
38 2p | 4 ; te apitish Railways mn 79/9 | 67/6 S's 6a Mitchells&Budiers £i 739 91 8 11 } 
$ 38) Nid Nic] Ca&NER Det” || 27, [Me] a Na ° | S8/= | 0/9 1 2 3i2a) Simonds (H.&G.) Z1 || 61/3 | ~4/e 514 0 
55‘ | 38 Mg Nil ¢) Do. 5° Pref: Ord. 4 Nil s/s | ego 5 3 43 8) Tavlor Walker Ord.g1|/ 38/9 | ~3/2| 2 1 0 
15 “T1p 1% ¢ Na 4 ey Yo Pref. 1955 46 3 Nil — ° 4 12 6 WatneyCombeDef.£1 || 60 -xd) _ 46 6 00 
38 o 4 re Nil c Do. 4%, a eo - ; a re - 2 Iron, Coal and Stee! 
mi a Hi2¢ Nil ¢/ L.M-S. Ord. 7” 12 — 1 Nil 47/3. | 22/6 4 a) 65 6! Allied Tronfound. £1 16/9 9d 10 15 0 
46l4 | 20 $< Nil c! Gore 1923 4lo)— 5) Na ws | ae 10% 19.22, Babcock Wilcox £1 Je 213 22 
2 7 2 2 een ; ; 0/6 : 0 c| 10 cl Baldwins 4/- 
19° | 10% | ne Na « oA%s Pt. Bag 501; = ae] 7 18 6 446 | 35/9 sloa 9b Bolsover Col. Ord.'Zi 1216 ‘3 ; 7 / 
: EM sscceses 2 ~_ Nil o| 26 chee ® : 2 j 
10 | sot £5 1 ‘ Do. 5% Pt. Ord... 58 — 4/812 6] 29/-7/ 355/° +i | 4s memes ct 27/6) Ne $14 ct 
| as - PEPE: ebccdascs 82 |—-6/6 2 0 9 7 ; — ee ericy \0, Ord. 27/6 
| o 4 6/334 4 a 6 6) Cammell L: ird 5/-, 
| { Dom. & Foreign Rys | | 26/~ 19/415 3 a 5 6! Colvilles Ord. Toa 2 6 od 7 9 0 
: 2 4 | Nil Nil || Antofagasta Ord. ... 6 | Nil 10/814 wf/3 10 «¢ 712 c| Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 76 3d 6 13 3 
2 . Nil Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord. 9a 87/3 | 78/~ > @ 15 6) Cory, William, Ord £1/| 83/9 2/6) 415 6 
133, | 51> Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn Ord’ <’ t2 Nil 31/9 21/9 10 cl 10 ¢!| Dp rman Long Ord il 26/10 1/10 790 
mie] 48 | Nil | Na |! Brat Weg tha, Ord. a /-2| 7- | ae || 48 © 418 | Do. Pref Ord gl. || 22 3/8 9 3 
ous| 3% | Ad | NE | Capone | Sef -u] Na | fee | ale | HB e418 ¢) Do Pretc ft... |! ore | 2718 3d 
ae 33g | Nil Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25 4 < Nil 25/4 21 = T2 a t3 6 GuestKeen &c.Ord. £1 24/3 | —9od 419 Of 
2 Re ee Costa Rica Ord. 271, | 4 Ni 31/6 23/9 15 6 “2a Hadfields 10/- ... 23/9xd ~1/1l1 9 9 0 
Mis | 2-H 42 4 Neal Nitrate Rive £id-: 2/6 | —3/6| 4 12 ,2 || 28/9. | 20/9 g 22 2!2a@ Horden Collieries Zi || “og ¢4 ~1/1'4 9 .? 8 
3419 20 | +t4 d t2 cil San Paulo Ord a <7 2/0 | 7 13 10 | 34/419) 29/3 10 6 5 a Lambert Bros. Ord £1 31/3 912 0 
| | P seevee 211, | '9 6 OF 13/114 12/08 10 c¢ 1212 c) Pease & Partners 10” an ‘V-|11 12 6 
= Banks and Discount aie | aot 2 9; (4 6 Powell Duffryn £1 0 
60/6 2)- ‘ie a = : yn £t ... 16/- —9d 710 
30/-| 246 | S 5 Tee Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 52/6 | — 2/6 613 0 36/3 a = 6 t3 a! SheepbridgeC.af. £3 41/1019) —7lod| 5 19 6t 
330 300" Ii @ =) Bk. of N. Zealand Al | 26/3 |-1/0/6 2 oe 376 | 22. 2a 42 | Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 32/6 | ... |6 3 0 
weee | 70 6 a 6 5b) Bk. of England .... 300 —12 . ,_ | 24/10 13, ¢ 610 ¢! §. Durham ) Ord’ £1!) 31/3 1/3/6 8 0 
6/ 61/6 . oi 7 aj Barclay B l . 2'400 16/7lo! 10/- 7. us 4 cl Steel & Ir fBO 3 
43/9 | 39/1019 31.5, 3 Gi| Barc ‘eeey A 'Zi 63/6 |—-2/6|4 8 2] 53/9 °| 34/- 4 a 6 5] Stanton Inc ct || 239 |—Miole 19 0 
7, Z o c + (\D.C.0, 40 = oon 4l>o 4 te c ron. “aoe 50/715 3/1lo 
i 16 6516 i} 312.4 410 6!) Bk. of Aust. £5 _.~. 633 1/6 z z 0 44/4 36/3 T8 5 t2loa Staveley Coal, etc. £1 40 : 1/3|5 5 OF 
23 rth : ¢ 8 cl! Bk. of Mont. $100 ... 4434 me 315 . + a 40 2*4 1212 ¢; 1215 ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds £1 40/7! 3/1lo} 6 3 0 
thc - c 6_cll Bk. of N.S.W. £20... I 9574 | 3°97 a ie n. 3 6 gi2e dae eer Ai... ff 31/3 1/3/8 00 
(¢) {nterim dividend. (6) Final dividend, © year ae . ———_—=_¢ ci Thomas (Rich.) 6/8... |! “3/3 
a ° _ + (c) Last two y, , ) Pai re fe) : ee 
(A) Yield on 415% basis G) Yield workcaae 2 rc yenty dividends, (d Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (¢) Yie rorke ” basis. 
(mm) Based on Payment of 215% g </> Dasis. (7) Yield worked 6 average redemptio nd ; ‘ eS ield worked on 4% 
(s) Yield worked on a 515% ho; (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. (o) Yield worked n—end 1959, (k) Based ‘on redemption at par in 1946, 
2 7 Dasis. (t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. (v) Yield « doge of face value. (r) Yield worked on 2212% basis. 
on 25% basis. w) Yield based on 40%, of coupon. 


(y) Yield ba % > % } 
sed on 47% of coupon, (2) 1% paid free of Income Tax, t Free of Income Tax 
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year 193 
eas 1939 | 
Jan. lto | Le 
- 23, Dik two 
wil | idends | 
Low- || 7 | ; 
‘a est | (a) (6) | Name of | p i= 
a % , ke yi Security | co % 
oi 242), Ni ar | | Aug. | 23 aug 2 | Ye 
| lo {I Ni | ’ | sar] a |i ar 193° 
3/6 | 20/9 ca 8c " Coal | 1939 | yo | Aug. 23, i Jan. 1 my i} 
ue | 16/22 jt’ ~ | Thornycrot &c.— | € | 1939 ° | Aug. 23 Las 
| 4 9 U. Stat roft ont + in t tw 
43 21/- 4a | 2loa U; States S$ , John {1 a a clusive | Dividend: | 
wail, | 393 1210 cl 6h | Viel _— a $100 37/6 High- | I i s | 
6/- | 58/9 2 i al Z a | wa — Ord i $47 cael 4 S _ est | = — ; i} N | 
E 5 cl lp b|| /ard(T oe 23/- |. 51 5 4 |__est @) (b) Name of S 1p | =< 
Hy) 2/2) | 20 « Le aie | 16/10 9d Nil | 6a | “6 ie Security | Price, | Su 
| ? } Ya ad A Levee > lo} - ~ 2 __ he Au | o© i 
56 | 2/1) Nil | rrow I&S.£ 21/1 1/1 5 49. | 51 > e |e58 
fl 29 Nil | Nil |B v & Co. iM A in| 5 19 Q |) 12/- Ju || Tea 2 oe | = (S25 | wield 
t- | 3/3 Na | Na | Bleacher xtiles 626 | . Clase | 32/6 6/9 ma te Miscellas - Se"! et 
ye | 26/3 | Nil Nil radford oe oe 5 3 6rll 86/6 23/6 || 16 < Nil ¢ valehes Tad Ord 2 |} 1939 
31/4 | 23/- 10 Nil Brit. C Byers Li... 23 | ; & ak ae 71/10101| 25 4] Nil Gau td Ord. £1 Sg | 
192 | c Cs Cel. O £1 3 | 0 || 2 01 7 b| dl G mont-Bri rd. £1 : 
16 | 22/6 2125 10 ¢ a Pri rd. 10/-.. 3/41 6d | 25/229] so- | it b| 15. all Gest aa 10/-. 61 
454| 1 20a 2 2oats nters . |} 5 3d- Nil 33/6 | 15/- ll 5 reste ract’s 10/-... 4 oP a oe - 
Py 9 2!oa a\| C ,1.&P £l 6 S14 2 b ali H tner 10/- 3/9 4 d 
n9 | 20/6 Nil | on b mee Ae se 4/1) 1/~ | Nil 32/6 | 3/= 2719 6] 5 a HarrisondCr A 7/3 ligd 0 0 
#3 44/3 | + - &# Nil mee Sw Zl si one 27 9 . 6d Nil 12/7lo 27/6 9 cl 15 a _—— ti} ros. Df fi 31/3 Nil 
39 | 4/6 10 «| + 3 a $= sh Swe, Crn. £1 27/71 1/10l>) 7 Nil The | 8/6 3 a 7 cl I awker Sid aed 1 || 80/- 1/3 | 6 Nil 
| Nil ¢ = os ie ee oe. qi Sag *| cals 4 0) $601 | 6330 || t 7 9 we —_ Aven deley(5/-) ad — a0 6 8 0 
gj | 34/7)2 | 112 ¢ atons & ead Stk. £ eel Se 3s oll je | PS. | ij S} ¢7n mp. Chem, ¢ — amet ~ 70 ? 
8116 2i| 1 Wh Bald Lil} 2 2| - 51 aR16 ° 9) | c$2- 7) Imp. $ em es 6 
ws | 77/6 @ s EI ean 23/- 3d 4 6 || 8/6 2 119 || 25 | $2° a| In p. ae fai 33 /— 1/6 14 5 0 
: 58/9 5 al 0 ¢ ectrten! w Mit. £1 47/6 od|5_ il 17/6 | 96 i 00|| I np. Tebeces rt" 29/- 6d 430 
6 ai 04 7 10 ’ aaceee ee 8/6xd 3 4 4 > ae 20 > 10 ya ; ; aan Nickel 1 fi ... s> W0led 3 10 9 
2 — - | v b : 1s jlec. £ » ‘ 0 2320) ( ) b rna n.p. wen 1 7 1/7 0 
1/3 | 70/9 10 7 719 all eee 38/6 | 310 - 66/6 41ly¢ 20 s Nil ; — yi Tea gj. $49 ie - Nil 3 
21/3 | 17/6 | 20 | 10 — romp oan 83/9 | 2/6 | 85/- | 50/- 81; - a ta &T i ae 1g 3 | 4 0 
dl cl 2 cl| E pton P’ * 5 a I Th.Oi £1 10/6 | 3 0 
= 2)/- 15 5b 20 ¢ English Fl ark. A 5/— 61/3 4 4 oll 35/6 | 63/9 15 al 141g 6 Leadon BR OUWhf1 31/3 _* 4 010 
9 | 20/3 + i a poems At - || 18/9 |-7 se s | 2 Ey a | 2726 come g Yow eh Be 23 
1 712 ¢| 710 b eys (W.T) ri... 3/6 Tod 8 0 W715| 2 9 2lza 71> all Mur Sa een x 30 /- 6d 7. 
wy | 7 | ie) Semen worse” | 16 aia 218 8 | Prot aio 378 fig) Murex 41 Ori fa | Saag) Ni 
04 s 3 | $1 cl! $1 Elacert {1 hillips fl Tt 6 7 ; -|5 . 0 oe | 7: th. by b 121 b rao Bene a — 57/6 = 14 , = 02 
»| 26/- ‘ puieke take. | : si9 | — 3|\5 0 516. lg 2126 nchin | rey) £1 75/- a 
= 29/7 2 ' 6 a a eee —" 21/101. —1/3 3 14 3 12 101 47g 14 | 98 + oe a Johnson et 326 —5 : > 14 z 
34/3 6 6b 5 b rnemth c., no pa 2 2| — 1/101 9 0 11/3 | 8/6 2219 c} 3a Radiation st Ord. 5 21/101 V0! 5 6 9 
27/412} 22/6 7 zity ¢ ow. & Lt. £ 61/3x 7 | 29/71 3 eckit b Bh cseces 38/9 - —1/101 14 2 
44 . ) a, b all Cly »f Lor Sao 3xd a 6 ‘712 22 : c 21 a Se t&S$ a 9 O10) 7 2 
29/1 2124 3 a C yde V ndon £1 27/¢ 1/3 70 65/- £é/~ 2124 loci S ars (J.) ons Ord.f1 | 16 —1/3 17 0 
an 24/10 5b 31, County 7 Elec. {1 29 6xd 1/- : 18 0 48/9 55/4) Nil 1. 6 Smihfld. Ar 5/~ £1 | — i} ; 9 0 
30/415 45/1 aia a r mb coy ay Zi 36/3 | 10d| 6 1 10 68/6 a 6 14 5) il — Ord rg.Mt.£1 11/3xd| - le | 4 3 0 
rg 34/- 9 5 a Lancashire F Zz) . 416 1/3| 4 9 0 38/9 2 5 b 3loa —— Match a 7/3 —1/3 10 0 
mo 28/6 Qloa 3a ao i. ae ij _ 25/- —2/-| 5 8 3 91/- 25 3 1 b 5 a — ond >. B.kr.25 58/— 1 ¢ 13 0 
06 41/- Qa 512 b see Ele Elec. 1 - 30/71 6d | 4 1 0 82/9 | = 9 25 ¢ a? a oe es , 22/6 | 31615 18 0 
8 21/- 6 6 4126 Midland Counties , Fe 25/-— Tied 16 0 56/— 9/6 1334 6 20 « a Sec os. £1 ... 61/3 1/1019 2.28 
. 33/3 +2) 4 North-E ‘ounties ~ 45/1) ea , 419 27/3 499 ! 16146 10 a Triplex ‘rts. Ord te 45 ite 2 Nil 
38/6 34/9 2 a} +21 ¢ me a Elec. £1 33/9. i} 5 12 35/3 19/7 5 el 334.2 Tube = Seiaty G. fl s xd | —2 ; 1514 3 
ah ae Fs Poe -£1 || 29 sal 4 2 | oo sD ts Turne <n haay a B we | 3s | 5 16 
Billi b - Sc fan Mien SA 2 6 42 3 6 | 3) = 71 Un r & New ts £1 3xd 2/6) 5 0 
Bh 189 3 all ¥ ottish P. lec. ‘A’ 41/3 1/- + ~ 5/7) a 7126 loa! U ited Dai -wall “i 87/6 —1/9 | 16 3 
saith 08 24 b orkshir Power f * 1 313 1/10 415 0| 2) 55/- a «a 4a oa M iries £1 ee 776 26 6 8 0 
are ao 2eS ¢Electric £1 alate |—ii 2? st ae asi 2 4hf Upapr lolasses 6 || 54/4 26/5 8 6 
. 77 Qlnb a yas L. & as 35 /— 2) 110 414 OF 9/71 | 59 41> | 15 a iggins T frs. Def.£ 23 2 Tod 5 3 3 
50/7) 5 5 Qoa a Cont f “Oe i onal 6 413 r4y 69/— 2 7/4 83 ¢ Wiggins, TeapeOrd.1 33 7d 314 0 
38/9 38/11 2l2a Newe--on-'Tyne asin 19/- | 4 6 1614 53/9 | pA a 9 cl A Mi. Ord. 5 “41 376 aid 6 10 0 
37)- 28/3 12 »Metrop Tyne fi. 103 | 2/6| 5 85g 1310 || 1334 5 p56 —— Golf et 62/6 | — 6a 5 13 0 
28/71 a 3 i b a - alee at ond © Stk. 2 6 1012) 9 2 0 = 514 sana = b A a Gaea Corks 4)- | 2/6 | 5 6 8 
l- | 1 6 0 cl 3 all ionM ycle | 71 ve 0 - 419 a N ali C s.Glds.of 3.9... | 61/3 4 0 
Nil 30 Assoc Loto e é a 5 > 33 4, 15 N } Cr s.ofS.Af cee 7 
= : 2 | a 662 b 10 ; Austin Equip. Ord 1 46/3 | e132 : : ane ting 1114 5 1s. or emeeal aun “a 6 4 0 
sfes : 2/~ . | : 7/7) a 70 ies Jo’b (Def.) meee tol — 2/0 11 
05/3 51/10) s 4 33134 Sook, Seek: Aiea £11} 33/9 3/9 17/719 95g 7126 gall Randfes Caan ‘215. || 6 2/6 2 < 
35/715 70/7) 12 b S Dennis _ Arms £1 276 ac : 10 0 1219. 14/41, = = a Randfontein £1. . ma 8 : 3 “1 
49/3 — 27/- 25 « _2!ea) I ord Moto tetseeeees 26/6 | 110 8 10 81g | 1014 10 5 Ni | R 10kana Co ir anmes || 35/- lp {ye 7 0 
3, | 35/~ 45 25 povcdeg ary — 16 13 5 9 69 7 75 Bl 10 all Roa Tinto 2 ian 36 = 9 14 6 
19/71." 51 15 | 45 Leylan PAS oc scene 16 ce 1 711 0 || 13/-. 4Bi¢ 2/6 al 75 al Roan on WE acs caves .% - ips 6) 8 . 
71, 13/1 5b) 5 «| Mor nd Motors £1.. 1l2/—1 3|}6 3 9 _ 6/9 | Nil aj 5/6 Sub N ntelopeCpr.5/ Alg |— 3/12 8 _ 
114 40 2a) 171 a|| Ral Cr Motor rs £1... e - 412, 6 4 0 , ; 10 cl Nil |, Unio: igel 10/- opr.5/- || Sig | —11 5 12 0 
aan ee | mee Rolin Bon Hold £1. 30/- 2 es 0 Ls wi Vouren 6 fy pd les nit Nil 
illo d - ” ‘ . -Rovyce G. - . c 44 ! J 8 - -| sNd 
2/9 ee Nii a 15 Stand. aioe £1 dl. 40/- Tlod ; . 3 7 NEW " Wiluna ratersrand0 77 3q | : 5 0 
39 - Nil ac Shi © 5/= ... 5 2,6 0 0 — / . ,1... ar 316 0 2 
1 « Pp — 1¢ Iss . . - tree = 5 
18 101¢ 7 6 4 < 7 ( a Line Seen 16,3 see | ; 0 0 - Issue ” ISSUE comaiee 6 i o 0 
Worl Ie | ge "| Cunard 4 é4} 618 3 Issue Aug.23. in PRIC og\ Nil 
nes pE cccce 1 » 18 / (Change a i 
as | a2 ae 1 us ay F. & aoe, Withy “a | Bu | 4 | 3 3 | Gases 4 | _ vaince, ES 
ll; ante 6 wm 4 Coe +4 hae 15/6 itd fe aecane CS 9812} 90 me-1¢ mee Issue 
03 . - 6 « | ion Cas Anes £1 17.6 6d | 5 Nil Bro 2% Pf. 3/6 92 = ue Aa 
3/9 20/- 2 a 4 ¢| Teaa stle Ord. £ 15 1 > 3 adcast 5/— 20/- | ,3/3-3!5 Pe — w. 23, Changs 
| 2s 15 3b = ane a 6/3 ele 11 2 — 510% Pf. 6/- a 6 ae » | Com. 1939 ange 
. f oumi rs “T es = , N e +e since 
| 276 | 2 ¢ 5 fl Anglo-Dutch £ £1... dai’ wm me. Lge 2 20 |18 1015-19, 2177 ng wees | Se Aug.16 
22Io 6  @ b|| Th Lias £ Bias ° 14:9 Nil In. S ‘ Pf. ,2 ee F lo -19 4i 3d N. Met. P 4K 981 Blo~Io . 
9 2/9 gee ° || Jorehau ‘rea sessnconsone 22,6 1/6| 5 it eae she | 23h 20/1 2/0 4lod on! ond Dt 7 97 29 
. | oO seeccccees 4 i] acokee , a , ai. 2 ¢ } ) 19 
1 P. 91 ; < Nil. b| Jokai (A, Tee’ 1 aoe 26 101 26 4 g 2 i} *. 310% = - Lng 21/11 Jlod ey _ 911 ad: id- 
5 4/- 4 Nil cl jokai ha — 21/3 - 1101 5 3 10 || 6lo} 2 ) 3-21 3 10 es Pr 4/6 | 215 2 di 
% 2/72 | 15 . 6 b} lomo Plant Al eee = “~ - o 7 0 | = dis. ee 16 Wesee: 314° i. 100 _* 55 ; a» ba 
#9 66- | | 3 4 Kater fia i 2s 26) 6 13 ai UNIT 6, [seers Be oy | aade” | 
2 | U Trus a=... || 3 </0| © as : ; eb. 2dis | 3 
66/101, = - 5 al 15 | nited oo _— siaie yd 13 5 1 « supplied b TRUS b. i ; . 
86/1) - 27)26 b!! dang 2/~ 26'6— 3. Nil(/ (Tab y m T ld 
wae | 98/9 Nil « 1212 a| Anglo-I oul : al} 25 518. ) i Name _(Table does ame PRIC dis-par_| 
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Company 


Financial, Land, etc. 
Chaplin Holdings .......... 4 
Shipping 
Tyne-Tees Shipping 
Tea 
Talliat TIstates.........0000000000 
Textiles 
Fulton (William) and Sons... 
Wardle and Davenport 
Other Companies 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers 
Cambuhy Coffee, etc 
Illovo Sugar Estates 
Oxley Engineering 
‘Toogood and Sons 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY 


'Net Profit | 


Year | 


Endi 


ng | 


31) 


30 
30 


30 
30 
30 
31 


. 
> 30 
> 30 


Total Profits, 1939, in £000’s : No.ofCos. 


To August 19 
To August 26 


1 
1 


,689 
,700 


THE ECONOMIST 


RESULTS 





August 26, 1939 


Appropriaticn 


on After Amount on 
Payment | Available Dividend ash 
from "of for Carried to 
i : | Deben- | Distri- Prefce Ordinary ae 
ww bution | Am ot nt a . 
Interest — Amount | Rate i 
£ £ £ £ £ % ‘| £ | 
21,708 17,100 38,808 5,000 12,500 5 
8,725} 41,827) 50,552! 20,461 5 25,000 
925 4,839 5,764 _ 3,062 6 1,744 
1,010 Dr. 4,153 Dr. 3,143 sae ; 4 Dr. 4,500 
26,041 29,318 55,359) 3,300 18,759 74 6,000 
2,598 4,323 6,921 3,625 5(a 1,000 
2,955 25,915 28,870 a ? wae 
9,804 7,444 47,308 16,500 5 18,197 
4,180 14,544 18,72: 7,250 12} 6,000 
17,876 8,948 26,824 6,562 34 1,553 
71,679, 215,936, 287,615); 41,797 115,418 54,725 
71,800 216,137, 287,937, 41,808 115,516 54,780 


(a) On larger capital 


Balance 
Forward 


£ 
21,308 
5,091 
958 


Loa" 
27,300 


2,296 
28,870 
12,611 

5,474 
18,709 


674 
832 


“NN 


D5 
Oy 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 
Net Divi- 
Profit | dend 
£ % 
23,780) 5 
47,496) 5 

2,428) 3 
Dr. 768) .. 
21,318) 54 
12,141, 20 
24,590 6 
31,778 5 
16,430) 125 
8,291) 3} 
233,834 ... 
234,043 





TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 




















Gross Receipts, 
week ended Aug. 20 
£°000) 
ike na 2 
leulozi2s\33\ 38 
2%! &51951'55' 858 
a SISSISOIRGIRS 
{2 #10 7i’ « 
L.M. & S.— 
aa 646 416 236 652 1,298 
1939 sists 718 487 255 742 1,460 
L.& N.E..a)— 
1938 443 286 219 505 948 
1939 466 340 263 603 1,069 
Great Western— 
TT. idsatasesseaene 291 174 104 278 569 
TP sspebantneoouad 320 209 101 310 630 
Southern— 
1938 420 61 31 92 512 
1939 464 62 30 92 556 
Total— 
UE. \disbiidisiebienaiael 1800 937 5901527 3,327 


. 1968 1098 649 





(a) 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY 


1848 


3,715 


Week ended August 19 


(000’s omitted) 


Cumulative Figures 
Gross decrease, second hall 
over second half 1937 ....... : 
Gross increase, first half 1939, 
over first half 1938 ............... 
Gross increase, second half 1939, 
ver second half 1938 
7 weeks to Aug. 20, 1939 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weckly increase, 2nd half 1939 
Latest week compared with 1938 
Latest week compared with average 
1927-30 


1938, 


IRISH 


Gross Receipts, week ended | 


L.M.S. 


+105°71 


162 


103 


RAILWAY 


Aug. 18, 1939 
£000) 


Company 


Pass. 

Belfast & Co. Down— | 

eee 4:0 

a eae | 4-2 
Great Northern— | | 

DED Gdkdatbnainhwenedyont 17-3 

an 18:7 
Great Southern— 

a Gishicehcenerkcnanchs | 65-1 

aa | 58-2 


Goods 


~ 
S 


o 
am A 


os 








LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 












Compared 
Receipts with prey, 
7 fear 
Aggregate Gross Receipts, < 4, 
33 weeks Week ending Aug. 19, 1939, before pooling .........00s00 570,500 | + 31,000 
(£'000 Total, 7 weeks to date ...........+50. soaks eoaiaiaaidtaba acide 4,066,600 + 166,40 
te #2 By a2 4 2 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 29,736,000 + 347,000 
2 | RG a7 5% S's L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 - | 29,388,200 + 657,100 
aGie8g| SOl| EO! BY L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 seeseee | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
< nad 4 L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ° 30,923,828 + 676,410 
na London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 42,120,179 + 742,250 
17595 14872, 8,242 23,114 40,709 
17392 15470 8,697 24,1607 41,559 
Tr ‘rT ‘ Tr “1 ‘ AD . 
era toare| 7.783) 18.22 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
1131410474 7,763 18,237, 29,551 
11258 10599, 8,263 18,862 30,120 INDIAN 
7,394 6,068 3,537 9,605 16,999 / Seaiadtinamhee cine 
a ’ . , | ross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
7,386 6,614 3,673 10,287 17,673 2 oe | for Week Receipts 
° vo a | a 
11013 1,981, 997 2,978 13,991 Name >i i 
11073 2,029 1,048 3,077. 14,150 a og | 4939 orm 1939 oe 
—>-_ ——— ———_ | 
Ne 1939 Rs Rs. R Rs 
#7510 33395 20,539 53,934 101,250 Bengal & N. W estern 17 ] ily 1 +8,64,304 83,679 1,21,81,921 12 47,716 
47109 34712 21,681 56,393 103,502 Bengal-Nagpur : 17 31 +25,90,000 317,136 3,46,21,037 + 28,07,548 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 18 Aug. 10) $23,78,000, —2,97,000 4,14,86,000 8,68,000 
Madras & S, Mah. 17 July 31) $20,42,000 + 55,476 2,73,53,125 + 12,06,982 
S. Indian 17 31, $16,15,681 1,10,019 1,88,82,664 1,82,574 
7 . inti | t 10 days t 11 days 
COMPARISONS 
CANADIAN 
| Great 1939 $ , $ - 
LNBR. | = Southern | Canadian National 32 Aug. 14. 3,496,774) 4+ 233,158 110,147,523 +6,732,62 
| Western Canadian Paciti 32 14 2,624,000 + 166,000 78,704,000 + 1,313,000 
£ £ £ 
1,812 | 926 -- 5 . — . ‘ ar . y 
mT ” SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
t , 3 309 57 1939 ‘ 
Antofagasta 33 Aug. 20 £12,370 670 421,740 92,860 
. as - f $186,700 9.200 1,305,700 63,100 
+ 562 365 102 Argentine N.E 7 19 4 *£11,582 571 4.908 3,915 
5 a - “ f +1.200,000 27,000 8,841,000 166,000 
80:28 52:14) + 14°57 | B.A. and Pacific 7 19 4 *9774'442 1675 548.450 + 10,297 
fat) 4 or 4 #4 | B.A. Central 5 July 29 $106,800 14,800 516,400 ' 10a 
p + ) 2.000 3.666.000 083,000 
- 87 49 3 B.A, Gt. Southern .. 7 Aug. 19 j ei 16e114 1 ete 1 on ; 5 67,184 
; a +¢ 43.000 74,000 4,854,000 383,000 
B.A. Western 7 19 ¢ £759’ s88 7 SOD 301 117 23,761 
TRAFFICS J $l 946,500 286,250 15,171,250 2,986,850 
: vs P Sees Ragen | = \*4120,751 “17.758, 941,145 + 179,705 
| ; j 587 252 94,553 62,27 
| Central Uruguay 6 12 « dl 1,587 1,25 ve ae 3,968 
lacie aaa \ e£14,904 1,744 —104,6 S 
eae f M2297000 62,000 56,948,000 + 990,00 
33 weeks Leopoldina............ | 33 19 4 £24,597 1.292 649.534 + 9,590 
L 444, = a3 21,200 
£7000 Mexican Railway ... 6 14 P.240,800 + 10,400 1,717,100 21,29) 
Nitrate veoe | 32 15 at£4,881 971 75,199 om 
oa " United of Havanz 7 9 5,638 »275 113,156 eS 
Total Pass. Goods Total uaed of Fevene L os a . 
* Converted at average official rate 16:12 pesos to £.  $ Receipts in Argent 
| | pesos. ft Fortnight. Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguay® 
4:4 | 86-2 14-1 100-3 | Currency e) Converted at “* controlled free rate. 
4°6 88-6 14:4 103-0 
26:4 | 364-1) 290-2 654-3 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
28:3 374°4 329-9 704°3 - 
1939 L £ L ah00 
92-0 |1,208:5 1,278:4 2,486-9 Transit Receipts 31 |Aug. 10 $219,600 32,600! 5,573,200 307,1 
95-7 | 1,207°5 |1, 7 |2,525-2 — 
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district 
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Total 
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Americ 
Brazilis 
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000 


000 
184 
000 
761 
850 
705 
271 
068 
000 
590 
200 
158 
171 


ine 
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August 26, 1939 


THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 





Week ended | Jan.—June 
District Aug. Aus. | 
> 12, | 1938 1939 
1939 1939 
Northumberld. 287°9 184:2 7,649°8 7,804°5 
Durham ...... 625°5 262-5 18,773°8 18,631 °8 
Yorkshire .. 760°4 565-2, 25,237-0 25,898 -7 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N. Wales 332°6 152-2 10,006°6 10,046°5 
Derby, Notts & 
Leicester .. 588:°6 349-5 18,692-°6 19,803:°9 
- ~, 
an 

Warwick a 388 4 13-6 11,557°5 12,098 :°6 
South Wales & 

Monmouth... 693°1 237°8 21,4566 20,984:°8 
Other English 

iain a 121:2 39-1 3,171-1  3,282°1 
Scotland ...... 557:°9, 600-3 17,284:°4 17,650 °3 

en 4.3556 2,404: 4 1338294 1362012 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales 


Week Totai 
ended Deliverie 
Vanety Aug. 1, | Aug. I, 
Tg —_ 1938 1939 
on y | Aug. 19, | Aug. 18, 
1939 1939 1938 1939 
American... 13:2 14.8 57 38 
Brazilian ..... 67 6 3 9 18 
Peruvian, etc. 34 39 5 10 
Egyptian se 3 7 55 i4 12 
Sudan Sake! .., 38 43 13 10 
East Indian... 74 6:0 4) 17 
Other countries 48 43 7 12 
ST Satesscen 43.0 45-1 154 117 


Metals 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ended 


From Jan. | to 


Aug. 16, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, Aug. 23 
1939 1939 1938 1939 ° 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Copper 4,850 9,500 306,525 200,285 
i” dishenese 725 1,285 56,290 45,245 
ee icscacs 6,450 7,800 226,150 199,300 
Spelter ...... 2,200 1,750 193,475 116,695 
U.K. Stocks 
Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 
1939 1939 
Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons 
Refined begouetcnchinaa 5,157 4,745 
Rough ..... ; sultant 22,762 20,891 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... 10,028 9,857 


COMMODITY 


METALS—(cont. 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 


iJuly 30, July 22, July 29, 
, 1938” 1939", 1939 


Production—per cent. of 


IED in tcidsersetaneen - | 46°41 | 70:22 72:98 
| Aug. 4, July 27, Aug. 3, 
| 1938 1939 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons! 5,151 4,983 | 4,603 
Stocks—warehouse and | 
M0 WHER csctesese Tons | 1,439 | 4,932 | 5,294 
Thirty weeks ended 
Aug. 4, | Aug. 3, 
| 1938 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons ' 151,349 | 142,753 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 
































Week ended From Aug. 1 
| to 
Aug. Aug Aug. Aug. 
12, 19, 20, 19, 
1939 1939 1938 1939 
From— { | 
N. America ......... | 607 729 1,607 1,826 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay ......... | 443 334 344 1,182 
Australia | 110 145 852 365 
SO 33 lke 1,115 32 
Danube and dist. | 61 92 193 213 
Ree Sess 284 
Other countries ... | 43 62) .. 166 
DD cicrindceases 1,296 1,362 4,395 3,784 
To— 
Sh... snenanannd at 345 495 1,032 1,166 
“ Orders ” 4 179 193 1,414 587 
France ove 15 15 85 40 
Belgium of 148 110 379 304 
Holland 83 27 313 194 
Germany..........++ | 79 131 256 246 
Sl iicteacwakaueseies | 12 34 10 94 
Spain and Portugal |... - 78 
Si icsdrevskcen a 32 3 105 51 
Scandinavia on 79 43 25 150 
Other European 
Countries” ...... | 39 25 9 74 
Ex-European 
Countries. ...... 285 286 689 878 
Total 1,296 1,362 4,395 3,784 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL (’000 quarters 


Week ended From Apr. 1 














ron Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. 

iZ% } 9, 20, 19, 

1939 | 1939 , 1938 1939 
Argentina ............ 402 236 4,084 8,451 
Aulantic America ... 10 23 +=8,990 456 
Danube Region ...... 21 16 2,030 1,035 
S. & BH. ACR ccccse 162 235 297, 1,290 
Indo-China, etc. ... 51 49 668 652 
. 646 559 16,069 11,884 


OTHER Foops 
Week ended 


Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 





1939 1939 
BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
Danish ..... 15,112 14,983 
anadian ......... 4,585 4,660 
Wutch | 2,959 3,475 
Lithuanian 3,528 3,301 
NI DN ds anidaaiichaideiueazies 6,059 5,176 
Cocoa : 
Movement in Lond. (bags) : 
DUEL secnhucsddackionuness 7,108 2,190 
D/d for home consumption 1,999 3,829 
a ae 17 646 
Stocks, end of week ..... 119,275 116,990 


STATISTICS 


OTHER Foops—‘cont.) 














Week 
Aug. 12, 
1939 
COFFEE : | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed ......... | 30 
» D/dfor home consn. | 39 
TE | os 
_» Stocks, end of week | 5,478 
Central and S. American : 
ME sd eiicdessceeecese 196 
Dd tor home consn. 1,431 
NIN sail sue 139 
Stocks, end of week 82,448 
Other kinds—Landed..... 126 
D/d for home consn. 2,974 
ara 232 
» Stocks, end of week | 138,724 
MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons): 
i eee 7,290 
Beef and veal ......... 3,836 
Mutton and lamb ........ 2,498 
Pork and bacon ai 542 
POO” vaceccasancnsds 414 
Sucar: | 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) 
imports.... 6,799 
Deliveries 13,623 
Stocks, end of week ...... 107,766 
Tra :* 
Sales on Garden A/c (pkgs.) : 
N. India | 
S. India | 
Ceylon .... 
, eee 
Sumatra 
Africa 


Total . 
* Week ended Aug. 17th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


43] 


ended 


Aug. 19, 
1939 


236 


5,637 


308 
1,980 
492 
80,284 
688 
3.758 
976 
134,678 


8,151 
4,258 
2.784 
634 
475 


7,885 
16,070 
oo 581 


32,349 
10,791 
24,919 
2,612 
451 
2.741 

73,863_ 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 


AND LIVERPOOL 


Week 
Aug. 12, 

1939 
rr ee tons 1,134 
eee tons 2,000 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons 54,258 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSE 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended 








ended 


Aug. 19, 
1939 


1,259 
4,809 
50,708 


ED 


From Jan. 1 


to 
| 
Aug. | Aug. Aug Aug. 
2, 19, 20, 19, 
t 1939 1939 1938 1939 
Argentine to— 
U.K. and Orders 0-1 oa 194:9 190-3 
Continent ....... 12:2 9-2 433°5 459-0 
U.S.A.andCanada_ 13:6 224:7 327:°6 
Australia, Brazil, 
etc. aaaeneaeal ans 0:5 13:6 11:4 
Calcutta to— ss 
U.K. and Orders 46 6-1 70°4 862 
Continent ........ 0:5 0:9 1:4 
Bombay to— a 
U.K. and Orders 5-4 1 104:°6 97-6 
CE anccanes 0-4 2:0 3-8 12:0 
Madras to U.K....... a 
India to— 
Australia, etc....... 2:8 a 10-4 11-7 
Mie aasnsscexetees is _ 
SRI cebeaixcsncncee ins 0:3 1:5 
Total 39-6 19-2 1056-8 1198-7 


STi etpiamii 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 

- 1939 1939 

SRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, ee 66 70 

Winnipeg. Oct. ...... 51/ 6014 

Maize, Chicago, Beet. ...ca. 433, 457 

Oats, Chicago, Sept. ......... 29 lo 

Rye, Chicago, ee 4014 4153 


tley, Winnipeg, Oct... 34 361 
METALS (per Ib, )— 


Co wer Connecticut ee 
Export c.if. 


10:50 
10°60 


10-50 
10-60 


Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 


1939 1939 
METALS (per Ib.) —cont. Cents Cents 
lin, N.Y., Straits, spot 48-75 49-12! 
Ey Sea GOR tc csciicases 5-05 5:05 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 4°75 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (oer Ib.) 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. 3°97 +-27 


Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No. 7 ...ccecee0e 514 Sl4 
: Santos, No. 4 ...... 758 73g 
Cotton N.Y., Am. mid.,spot.. 9:24 9°10 


Aug. 16, 
1939 


Cents 


MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) —conz 


Cotton, Am. Mid. Sept. 8-72 
Lard, Chicago, Sept. ......... 5-15 
Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude 

33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


ORGS, siiacesdeinccccses 82 
Rubber, N.Y.,smkd. sheet spot 167\6 
Do. do. Sept. 16/\¢ 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cenr., 
Fe Os GN. vcccccecacscsce 2°82 


Aug. 23, 
1939 
Cents 


65 
60 


Nw 


lig 
ling 


2°80 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 


1939 1939 


CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 

Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 

Liv., Oct., per cental 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London 

Manitoba, ex store 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. 
Oats, coe 
Maize, La Plata. landed, "480 Ib.. 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lb.— 


English long sides.......... coves 


coeoroannm Cann 


Argentine chilled hinds 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 
English wethers 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
N.Z. frozen 


RDS DkKLDOONS 
Vie NUS Sh Ve 


Pork, English, per 8 lb. 


BACON (per cwt.)— 
— 


wi 
_ 
o 


oooo 
ee 
ooo 
“S88 
CCoO COCOO OK DHOHOAINN 


o 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 


United States 


BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
Australian 
New Zealand 


coos? 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Canadian (new) 

New Zealand 

English Cheddars 

PIA socsncnasccseciessossccones , { 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 


cooo o CO 


Grenada 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. 


acooac 
qacoocon 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 


ococeo 
ooooo 


Kenya, medium 


EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 lb.) 


Danish (1512 lb.) 


NNANO 
acon 
acaeo 


FRUIT— 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 


S. African (Navels) ms 
ae 


—— 


Lemons, Naples boxes 


Nee 

CW DO aIw 
owoocowa 
ooecocoo 


as Sicilian, Verdilli, oom 


Murcia, I wot 1 


Apples, N. Zealand (var.) = 
»  W. Australian 
Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) 


Brazilian (M.S.) bxs. 


” 


Pears (Californian) Bartletts ... 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders 


AACS ACwWwoaaw’ ~ 


PEPPER (per |!b.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) 
(Duty paid) ... 
W hite Muntock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) 
0» » (Duty paid) 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland 


Wisbech Majestic 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Coneitop 96°, prpt. shipm. 
cif. U.K./Cont. 6 9 
REFINED London— 
Yellow Crystals 


coco 


(per ton) 


lp 
* Week ended Aug. 17th. 


WWW 
tm 


llo 
1lp 


TEA* (Auction Average) (per lb.)— = d. 


Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 
1939 1939 


SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. s. d. 
1012 
9 


Crushed 24 4 24 
Granulated . 2 2 = 
22 6 22 
22 9 22 


Tle 
Home Grown 


16-46 
85 
69 
93 
82 
52 

94 


Aces ee 


TOBACCO (per lb.)— 


Virginia, stemmed and un- 
stemmed, common to fine ... 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 

Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 


- 
CeNWENOODS 
2 
_ 
CaNVSTI9SC0CAM a 


East Indian 


-Oo- OK OCrOneo 


TEXTILES 


COTTON (per Ib.) 
Raw, Mid-American 
» Giza, F.G.F. 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 
- 40’s Weft pa 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) ise 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50's... 
2 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 
- 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 X 15, 814 lb. 


FLAX (per ton)— 
Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD 


Slanetz Medium, lst sort 90 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC 71 
Manilla, Aug.-—Oct. “* ‘ 17 10 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Aug.-Sept. 
Daisee 2/3, 
GUPMES ccocccccoscoceess 


SISAL (per ton)— 
African, Aug.—Oct. 


SILK (per lb.)— 
ak clieemiionened 


20/10/0 20/17/6 


20/5/0 20/12/6 


13/0/0 l 
14/10/0 1 


Italian, raw, fr. 
WOOL (per ib.— 
English, Southdown, greasy 
» Lincoln hog, washed... 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg. ... 
N.Z. greasy, half-bred 50-56 ... 
~ »  Crossbred 40-44 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average 
» 64’s_,, 
Crossbred 48’ °S seseeeees ; 


»”» 


MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 


coawaa 


Sheffield, best house, at pits 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough 
Steel rails, heavy 
RED scennncccongsatccs per box 


wooeo 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper— 
tandard cash 
Three months 
Tin— 
Standard cash 


ee 
be ee 
Dale 
SaVN 

on 


7/6 229/17/6 
230,00 


223/15/0 


Three months 0 
0 16/2/6 
3 
0 


Lead, soft foreign— 
Cash 


English, pig 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 


16/3/9 
18/0/0 


14/7/6 
14/10/0 
94/00 
102/0,0 
1800/0 
5 1850/0 
55/0/0 55/0/0 
a & « «@ 
46 6 47 0 
48 6 49 0 
7/10/0 7/10/0 
16/10/0 16/10/0 


Aluminium, ingots and bars 
= rolling billets 


Nickel, home and export 
Antimony, Chinese 


Wolfram, Chinese 


per unit { 
Platinum, refined 


per 76 lb. 


include the Government tax. 


Tie 
1012 


| 





Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 
1939 1839” 
d, 


8. 8s. d 
148 7° 148 6, 


GOLD, per fine ounce 
SILVER, (per ounce)— 


Slig 1 Glyg 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in pros bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 41 0 41 


CHEMICALS— d. 
Acid, citric, per lb., O4 


iy 
5l4 


a 


—-——-OCOCCrr: 
a 


NK Seer ocooorr? 


less 5% 
» Nitric 
» 


»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 


—— oO 
= 


Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 


Ny 
a-o 
woo 


SSSoankhOSoor 


%” Sulphate 


Borax, gran. 

99 powder 
Nitrate of soda -. per ton 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 

» Sulphate 
Soda Bicarb. 


Crystals 


per ton 
. per ton 
per ton 


S 
o=oo 
So 


Sulphate of copper 


COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


HIDES (per lb.)— 
Wet salted, Australian 


. per ton 


West Indian 


Dry and Drysalted Cape 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf 
INDIGO (per lb.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 lb 


an coccooo oooooooSo: 


~~ 


Bark-Tanned Sole 
Shoulders from DS Hides 


—— 


- Eng. or WS do. ...... 


— 
3 


Bellies from DS do. 
Eng. or WS do. 


Anan Snwnau-SoOsenn 


Dressing Hides 


DABNOHHAUKHSHOPENN 
me EK OOCOCOCOFCOCOUNN.E 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rtd. bri. Lond. 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
Furnace 
Diesel 


ROSIN (per ton)— 


American 


RUBBER (per |b.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Fine hard Para 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Orange 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town 


TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 22/0/0 
” lo X 21/10/0 
20/10/0 
26/0/0 
13/10/0 
35/0/0 
24/0/0 
0/10/0 
0/6/0 
0/7/0 


0 354t 0 Be 
0 4ot 0 4% 


22/10/0 
22/0/0 
21/0/0 
26/10/0 
13/10/0 
37/0/0 
24/0/0 
0/10/0 
0/6/0 
0/7/ 


Cc ‘anadian Seeman, Deals 99 
Pitchpine per load 
Rio Deals per std. 
Teak per load 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 
English Oak Planks ... - 
English Ash Planks ... i 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


Linseed, naked 
Rape, refined 
Cotton-seed, crude 
sqeemat, crude 


24/15/0 
32/5/0 
16/10/0 


bat bee ee Wd AD 
Qnwrnuviti > 


Oil "Cakes, Linseed, Eng 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata 
Calcutta 


Turpentine 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 








